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'^HE  readers  of  Southey’s  ‘  Doctor’  must  remember  the  quaint 
passage  in  which  he  affects  to  predict  that  his  book  will 
become  the  Scripture  of  a  future  Faith;  that  it  will  be  ‘dug  up 
‘  among  the  ruins  of  London,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
‘  sacred  books  of  the  sacred  island  of  the  West ;  and  give  birth 
‘  to  a  new  religion,  called  Dovery^  or  Danielism,  which  may 
‘  have  its  chapels,  churches,  cathedrals,  abbeys;  its  synods, 
*  consistories,  convocations,  and  councils ;  its  acolytes,  sacristans, 
‘  deacons,  priests,  prebendaries,  canons,  deans,  bishops,  arch- 

‘  bishops,  cardinals,  and  popes . Its  High-Dovers  and 

‘  Low-Dovers,  its  Danielites  of  a  thousand  unimagined  and  un- 
‘  imaginable  denominations ;  its  schisms,  heresies,  seditions, 
‘  persecutions,  and  wars.’  Many  must  have  felt,  when  they 
read  this  grotesque  extravaganza,  that  it  almost  overstepped 
the  boundary  which  separates  fun  from  nonsense.  Yet  its  wild 
imagination  has  been  more  than  realised  by  recent  facts.  While 
Southey  was  writing  it  at  Keswick,  a  manuscript  was  lying 
neglected  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  a  farmhouse  in  New  England, 
which  was  fated  to  attain  more  than  the  honours  which  he  play¬ 
fully  imagines  as  the  future  portion  of  his  ‘  Daniel  Dove.’ 

The  book  destined  to  so  singular  an  apotheosis,  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  Solomon  Spalding,  a  Presbyterian  preacher  in 
America;  of  whose  history  we  only  know  that,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  class  and  country,  he  had  abandoned  theology  for 
trade,  and  had  subsequently  failed  in  business.  Nor  can  we 
wonder,  judging  from  the  only  extant  specimen  of  his  talents, 
that  he  should  have  been  thus  unfortunate  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  at  the  counter.  After  his  double  failure  the  luckless  man, 
who  imagined  (according  to  his  widow’s  statement)  that  he  had 
‘  a  literary  taste,’  thought  to  redeem  his  shattered  fortunes  by 
the  composition  of  an  historical  romance.  The  subject  which 
he  chose  was  the  history  of  the  North  American  Indians ;  and 
the  work  which  he  produced  was  a  chronicle  of  their  wars  and 
migrations.  They  were  described  as  descendants  of  the  pa- 
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triarch  Joseph,  and  their  fortunes  were  traced  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years,  from  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
down  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  This  narrative 
purported  to  be  a  record  buried  in  the  earth  by  Mormon,  its 
last  compiler,  and  was  entitled  ‘  The  Manuscript  Found.’  A 
manuscript,  indeed,  it  seemed  likely  to  remain.  Its  author 
vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  booksellers  to  undertake  the 
risk  of  its  publication.  Nor  does  their  refusal  surprise  us;  for 
we  do  not  remember,  among  all  the  ponderous  folios  which 
human  dulness  has  produced,  any  other  book  of  such  unmiti¬ 
gated  stupidity.  It  seems  inconceivable  how  any  man  could 
patiently  sit  down,  day  after  day,  to  weary  himself  with  writing 
sheet  after  sheet  of  such  sleep-compelling  nonsense.  Its  length 
is  interminable,  amounting  to  above  five  hundred  closely  printed 
octavo  pages.  Yet,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  though  professing 
to  be  composed  by  different  authors,  under  various  circum¬ 
stances,  during  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  it  is  perfectly  uni¬ 
form  in  style,  and  maintains  the  dryness  without  the  brevity  of 
a  chronological  table.  Not  a  spark  of  imagination  or  invention 
enlivens  the  weary  sameness  of  the  annalist ;  no  incidental 
pictures  of  life  or  manners  give  colour  or  relief  to  the  narrative. 
The  only  thing  which  breaks  the  prosaic  monotony  is  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  occasional  passages  from  Scripture  ;  and  these  are  so 
clumsily  brought  in,  that  they  would  seem  purposely  introduced 
to  show  by  contrast  the  worthlessness  of  the  foil  in  which  they 
are  embedded.  Nor  is  dulness  the  only  literary  offence  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Mormon.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  three  pages  of  it  without  stumbling  on  some  gross  vio¬ 
lation  of  grammar,  such  as  the  following:  —  ‘  O  ye  wicked  ones, 

‘  hide  thee  in  the  dust.’  ‘  It  all  were  vain.’  ‘  We  had  somewhat 
*  contentions'  ‘  I  should  have  wore  these  bands.’  ‘  Why  per- 
‘  secute^A  thou  the  Church.’  ‘  He  has  felV  ‘  The  promises 
‘  hath  been.’  ‘  Our  sufferings  doth  exceed.’  ‘  All  things  which 
‘  is  expedient.’  These  blunders  are  so  uniformly  interspersed 
throughout  the  work,  that  they  must  be  ascribed  to  its  author, 
and  not  (as  they  have  sometimes*  been)  to  a  subsequent  inter¬ 
polator.  Yet  this  worthless  book,  which  its  writer  could  not 
even  get  printed  in  his  lifetime,  is  now  stereotyped  in  the 

*  This  hypothesis  has  been  resorted  to  because  people  cannot 
understand  how  an  educated  teacher  of  religion  should  be  capable  of 
such  blunders.  But  in  America  the  literary  qualifications  for  ordi¬ 
nation  are  necessarily  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  our  researches 
among  the  Mormonite  authors,  we  have  found  several  examples  of 
ci-devant  ‘  Slinisters,’  who  not  merely  write  bad  grammar,  but  can¬ 
not  even  spell  correctly. 
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chief  languages  of  Europe,  and  is  regarded  by  proselytes  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  as  a  revelation  from  heaven. 

This  extraordinary  change  of  fortune  was  brought  about  by 
the  successful  roguery  of  a  young  American  named  Joseph 
Smith,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  Vermont.  From  an  early 
age  this  youth  had  amused  himself  by  practising  on  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  his  simpler  neighbours.  When  he  was  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
there  occurred  in  the  town  of  Palmyra,  where  he  then  lived, 
one  of  those  periods  of  religious  ejfcitement  which  are  called  in 
America  Revivals.  The  fervour  and  enthusiasm  which  attends 
these  occurrences  often  produces  good  effects.  Many  excellent 
men  have  traced  the  sincere  piety  which  has  distinguished  them 
through  life,  to  such  an  origin.  But  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  some  should  provoke  hypocrisy  in  others. 
So  it  happened  on  this  occasion  in  Palmyra.  Half  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  absorbed  in  the  most  animated  discussion  of 
their  deepest  religious  feelings.  Any  extraordinary  ‘experience’ 
was  sure  to  attract  the  eagerest  interest.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  young  Joseph  amused  himself  by  falling  in  with  the 
])revailing  current,  and  fixing  the  attention  of  his  pious  friends 
upon  himself,  by  an  ‘experience’  more  wonderful  than  any  of 
theirs.  He  gave  out  that  while  engaged  in  fervent  prayer,  he 
had  been  favoured  with  a  miraculous  vision.  *  I  saw,’  says  he, 

‘  a  pillar  of  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  which  de- 
‘  scended  gradually  ujmn  me.  It  no  sooner  appeared,  than  I 
‘  found  myself  delivered  from  the  enemy  which  held  me  bound. 
‘  When  the  light  rested  upon  me,  I  saw  two  personages  whose 
‘  brightness  and  glory  defy  all  description,  standing  above  me 
*  in  the  air.’  He  goes  on  in  his  ‘  Autobiography’  (from  which 
we  quote)  to  say  that  these  heavenly  messengers  declared  all 
existing  Christian  sects  in  error,  and  forbade  him  to  join  any  of 
them.  This  statement,  however,  was  no  doubt  an  afterthought. 
At  the  time,  he  probably  only  proclaimed  that  his  ‘  deliverance 
‘  from  the  enemy  ’  had  been  effected  by  a  supernatural  appear¬ 
ance. 

Such  precocious  hypocrisy,  however  painful,  is  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  phenomenon.  Probably  every  outburst  of  kindred 
excitement  developcs  some  similar  instance  of  childish  impos¬ 
ture.  Examples  will  occur  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  Methodism.  And  we  remember  lately  to  have 
seen  a  narrative  published  by  a  believer  in  the  ‘Irvingite’ 
miracles,  detailing  a  case  where  a  boy  of  only  seven  years  old 
jiretended  to  inspinition,  and  kept  uj)  the  farce  for  many  weeks, 
duping  all  the  while  his  infatuated  parents,  and  having  the  im¬ 
pudence  seriously  to  rebuke  his  old  grandfather  for  unbelief. 
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Children  are  flattered  by  the  notice  which  they  excite  by  such 
pretensions;  and,  if  the  credulity  of  their  elders  gives  them 
encouragement,  are  easily  tempted  to  go  on  from  lie  to  lie. 
For  there  is  perhaps  no  period  of  life  more  sensible  than  child¬ 
hood  to  the  delights  of  notoriety. 

It  was,  probably,  only  a  desire  for  this  kind  of  distinction 
which  originally  led  Joseph  Smith  to  invent  his  vision.  At 
first,  however,  he  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  he  ex¬ 
pected.  On  the  eontrary,  he  complains  that  the  story  ‘had 
‘  excited  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against  him  among  professors 
‘of  religion,’  and  that  it  drew  ‘persecution’  upon  him.  We 
may  suppose  that  his  character  for  mendacity  was  already  so 
well  known  in  his  own  neighbourhood  as  to  discredit  his  asser¬ 
tions.  At  all  events,  he  seems  thenceforward  to  have  laid  aside, 
till  a  later  period,  the  part  of  a  religious  impostor,  and  to  have 
betaken  himself  to  less  impious  methods  of  cheating.  For  some 
years  he  led  a  vagabond  life,  about  which  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  called  ‘  Joe  Smith  the  Money-digger,’  and  that  ho 
swindled  several  simpletons  by  his  pretended  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  divining-rod.  In  short,  he  was  a  Yankee  Dousterswivel. 
Among  the  shrewd  New-Englanders  one  would  have  thought 
such  pretensions  unlikely  to  be  profitable.  But  it  seems  there 
were  legends  current  of  the  buried  wealth  of  buccaneers,  and 
Dutch  farmers  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of  gullibility; 
and  on  this  capital  our  hero  traded. 

His  gains,  however,  were  but  small;  and  he  was  struggling 
with  poverty,  when  at  last  he  lighted  on  a  vein  of  genuine 
metal,  which,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  continued  to 
work  with  ever-growing  profit.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
rejected  and  forgotten  manuscript  of  poor  Solomon  Spalding, 
which  had  either  been  purloined  by  Smith’s  associate,  Sidney 
Rigdon  (who  had  been  employed  in  a  printing  office  where  it 
was  once  de[)osited),  or  had  been  stolen  out  of  the  trunk  of 
Mrs.  Spalding,  who  lived  about  this  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smith’s  father.  In  one  way  or  another,  it  fell  into  Joseph’s 
hands  about  twelve  years  after  its  author’s  deatL  The  manu¬ 
script,  as  we  have  said,  purported  to  have  been  buried  by  Mor¬ 
mon,  its  original  compiler.*  This  easily  suggested  to  the 
imagination  of  Smith,  already  full  of  treasure-trove,  the  notion 

•  The  proofs  that  the  ‘  Book  of  Mormon,’  published  by  Smith,  is 
identical  with  Spalding’s  ‘  Manuscript  Found,’ are  conclusive.  The 
identity  is  asserted  in  the  depositions  of  Spalding’s  widow,  of  Spald¬ 
ing’s  brother,  and  of  Spalding’s  partner,  Henry  Lake,  the  two  latter 
of  whom  swear  to  their  acquaintance  with  Spalding’s  mannscript.* 
(See  Bennett,  115.) 
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of  pretending  that  he  had  dug  it  up.  At  first,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  intended  nothing  more  than  to  hoax  the  members 
of  his  own  family.  He  told  them  that  an  angel  had  revealed  to 
him  a  bundle  of  golden  plates,  engraved  with  •  mysterious  cha¬ 
racters,  but  had  forbidden  him  to  show  them  to  others.  His 
hearers  (to  his  surprise,  apparently,)  seemed  inclined  to  believe 
his  story  ;  and  he  remarked  to  a  neighlwur  (whose  deposition  is 
published),  that  he  ‘  had  fixed  the  fools,  and  would  have  some 
‘  fun.’  But  it  soon  occurred  to  him  that  his  fabrication  might 
furnish  what  he  valued  more  than  ‘  fun.’  He  improved  upon 
his  first  story  of  the  discovery,  by  adding,  that  the  angel  had 
also  shown  him,  together  with  the  plates,  ‘  two  stones  in  silver 
‘  bows,  fastened  to  a  breast-plate,  which  constituted  what  is 

‘  called  the  Urim  and  Thummim . The  possession  and 

‘  use  of  which  constituted  Seers  in  ancient  times,  and  God  had  * 
‘  prepared  them  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  book.’ 
(Smith's  Autobiography^  XIV.)  Furnished  with  this  myste¬ 
rious  apparatus,  he  was  commanded  to  translate  and  publish 
these  divine  records.  He  might  reasonably  expect  that  the 
publication  of  Spalding’s  Manuscript,  garnished  with  this  mira¬ 
culous  story,  would  prove  a  profitable  speculation :  just  as  the 
unsaleable  reams  of  ‘  Drelincourt  on  Death’  were  transmuted 
into  a  lucrative  copyright  by  the  ghost-story  of  De  Foe.  On 
the  strength  of  these  expectations,  he  obtained  advances  of 
money  from  a  farmer  named  Martin  Harris.*  Concerning  this 
man,  as  concerning  most  of  the  early  associates  of  Smith,  we 
must  remain  in  doubt  whether  he  were  a  dupe  or  an  accomplice. 
His  cupidity  was  Interested  in  the  success  of  the  ‘  Book  of 
‘  Mormon,’  and  therefore  he  may  be  suspected  of  deceit.  On 
the  other  band,  he  did  not  reap  the  profit  he  expected  from  the 
publication,  which,  as  a  bookselling  speculation,  w'as  at  first  un¬ 
successful  ;  and  he  was  ruined  by  the  advances  he  had  made. 
Ultimately,  he  renounced  his  faith  (real  or  pretended)  in  Joseph, 
who,  in  revenge,  abused  bim  in  the  newspapers  as  ‘  a  white- 
‘  skinned  negro,’  and  a  ‘  lackey.’  (M.  lllust.  34.)  This  looks  as 
if  he  had  been  a  dupe,  and  not  in  possession  of  any  dangerous 

*  ‘  Our  translation  drawing  to  a  close,’  says  Smith,  ‘  we  went  to 
‘  Palmyra,  secured  the  copyright,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Grandon  to 
‘  print  5000  copies  for  tlie  sum  of  3000  dollars.’  (Autob.  XIV.) 
This  sum  was  supplied  by  Harris,  in  accordance  with  a  ‘  revelation  ’ 
delivered  in  March,  1830,  as  follows  : — *  I  command  thee  that  thou 
‘  shalt  not  covet  thine  own  property,  but  impart  it  freely  to  the  print- 
‘  ing  of  the  “  Book  of  Mormon.”  ....  Impart  a  portion  of  thy 
‘  property,  yea,  even  part  of  thy  lands  ....  Pay  the  debt  thou 
‘  hast  contracted  with  the  printer.’  (D.  C.  sec.  44.) 
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secrets.  It  is  certain  that  he  consulted  Professor  Anthon  at 
New  York  on  the  subject  of  the  mysterious  plates ;  and  that  he 
showed  the  Professor  a  specimen  of  the  engravings,  which  Mr. 
Antiion  describes  as  ‘  evidently  prepared  by  some  one  who  had 
<  before  him  a  book  containing  various  alphabets,  Greek  and 

*  Hebrew  letters,  &c. ;  the  whole  ending  in  a  rude  delineation 
‘  of  a  circle  decked  with  strange  marks,  and  evidently  copied 
‘after  the  Mexican  Calendar  given  by  Humboldt.’*  Harris 
also  stated  his  intention  of  selling  his  farm,  to  provide  funds  for 
the  translation  and  publication  of  these  plates.  The  Professor 
vainly  remonstrated,  regarding  him  as  the  victim  of  roguery. 
Not  long  after,  early  in  1830,  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  Harris  was  employed  in  hawking  it  about  for  sale. 
He  also  signed  a  certificate,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  book, 
wherein  he  joins  with  two  other  witnesses  in  testifying  the 
authenticity  of  the  revelation,  as  follows :  — 

*  We  declare  with  words  of  soberness,  that  an  angel  of  God  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes 
that  we  beheld  and  saw  the  plates  and  the  engravings  thereon.’ 

Eight  other  witnesses  also  testify  that  they  had  seen  the  plates, 
but  without  the  angel.  If  we  are  not  to  consider  all  these  as 
accomplices  in  the  fraud,  we  must  suppose  that  Smith  had  got 
some  brass  plates  made,  and  had  soatched  them  over  with 
figures.  No  one  else  was  allowed  to  see  them;  and  Joseph  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  after  he  had  ‘  accomplished  by  them  what  was 
‘  required  at  his  hand,’  .  .  .  .  ‘  according  to  arrangements,  the 

*  messenger  called  for  them,  and  he  \the  anget\  has  them  in  his 
‘  charge  until  this  day'  (^Autob.  XIV.) 

Although  the  sale  of  the  ‘  Book  of  Mormon’  did  not  originally 
repay  the  cost  of  publication,  yet  it  made  a  few  converts.  It 
was  very  soon  ‘revealed’  that  these  proselytes  were  bound  to 
consecrate  their  property  to  the  support  of  Joseph.  Thus  w’e 
find  in  a  revelation  of  February,  1831 :  —  ‘  It  is  meet  that  my 
‘  servant,  Joseph  Smith,  Junior,  should  have  a  house  built  in 

*  which  to  live  and  translate.’  (iJ.  C.  sec.  13.)  And  again :  — 
‘  If  ye  desire  the  mysteries  of  my  kingdom,  provide  for  him 
‘  food  and  raiment,  and  whatsoever  thing  he  needeth.’  (D.  C. 
sec.  14.)  And  his  love  for  idleness  was  gratified  by  a  reve¬ 
lation  which  commanded  it ;  —  ‘In  temporal  labours  thou  shalt 

*  not  have  strength,  for  that  is  not  thy  calling.’  (Z).  C.  sec.  9.) 
A  singular  announcement  to  be  made  by  a  prophet  who  soon 
after  became  the  manager  of  a  Bank,  partner  in  a  commercial 
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house,  Mayor  of  Nauvoo,  General  of  Militia,  and  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

'VVe  see,  however,  from  these  revelations  (which  were  all 
given  within  twelve  months  from  the  publication  of  the  book) 
that  the  imposture  had  already  expanded  beyond  its  original 
dimensions  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  At  first,  he  only  claims 
to  have  miraculously  discovered  a  sacred  record,  but  does  not 
himself  pretend  to  inspinition.  Soon,  however,  he  proclmms 
that  he  is  a  prophet  divinely  commissioned  to  introduce  a  new 
dispensation  of  religion.  And  in  April,  1830,  he  receives  a 
revelation  establishing  him  in  that  character,  and  commanding 
the  ‘Church’  to  ‘give  heed  unto  all  his  words  and  command- 
‘  ments.’  (Z).  C.  sec.  46.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  announced 
that  all  existing  sects  are  in  sinful  error ;  and  their  members 
are  required  to  seek  admittance  by  baptism  into  the  new  church 
of  Joseph  Smith.  In  accordance  with  this  revelation,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ‘  organise  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints'  He  and 
his  earliest  accomplice,  Cowdery,  baptized  one  another ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  month  they  baptized  twenty  or  thirty  other 
persons,  including  Smith’s  father  and  two  brothers,  who,  from 
riie  first,  took  a  profitable  share  in  the  imposture. 

In  the  same  year,  the  new  sect  was  openly  joined  by  one  of 
its  most  important  members,  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  had  perhaps 
been  previously  leagued  with  Smith  in  secret.*  This  man  had 
been  successively  a  printer  and  a  preacher ;  and  in  the  latter 
capacity,  he  had  belonged  to  several  denominations.  It  is  but 
too  evident,  from  the  impure  practices  of  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  convicted  at  Nauvoo,  that  he  was  influenced  by  none  but 
the  most  sordid  motives  in  allying  himself  to  the  Mormonites. 
He  was  one  of  those  adventurere,  not  uncommon  in  America, 
who  are  preachers  this  year  and  publicans  the  next,  hiring 
alternately  a  tabernacle  or  a  tavern.  In  point  of  education, 
however,  Rigdon,  though  far  from  learned,  was  superior  to  his 
vulgar  and  ignorant  associates.  It  was  therefore  revealed  that 
he  should  take  the  literary  business  of  the  new  partnership. 
{D.  C.  sec.  11.)  Accordingly,  the  earlier  portion  of  the  ‘  Doc- 
‘  trines  and  Covenants’  (the  Mormonite  New  Testament)  was 
conqwsed  by  him  ;  and  he  thus  became  the  theological  founder 
of  the  sect,  so  far  as  it  had  at  that  time  any  distinctive  creed. 
For  the  ‘  Book  of  Mormon’  itself  contains  no  novel  dogmas,  nor 
any  statements  which  would  be  considered  heretical  by  the 
majority  of  Protestants,  except  the  condemnation  of  infant 


*  I.  e.  if  we  suppose  that  Rigdon  was  the  person  who  had  con¬ 
veyed  Spalding’s  MS.  to  Smith. 
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baptism,  and  the  assertion  of  the  perpetuity  of  miraculous  gifts.* 
Smith  had  apparently  left  the  work  of  Spalding  unaltered, 
except  by  interpolating  a  few  words  on  this  latter  subject,  which 
were  necessary  to  support  his  own  supernatural  stories.  But 
Rigdon  encouraged  him  to  take  a  bolder  flight.  He  announced 
the  materialistic  doctrines  which  have  since  been  characteristic 
of  the  Sect ;  he  departed  from  the  orthodox  Trinltarianism 
which  had  been  adopted  in  the  ‘Book  of  Mormon  ;’f  and  to 
him  may  be  probably  attributed  the  introduction  of  baptism  for 
the  dead.  Moreover,  under  his  influence  the  constitution  of 
the  Mormonite  Church  was  remodelled.  Joseph  had  begun  by 
adopting  the  ordinary  Presbyterian  divisions ;  but  now  a  more 
complex  organisation  was  introduced,  and  it  was  revealed  that 
the  true  Church  must  necessarily  possess  all  those  officers  who 
existed  in  the  primitive  epocK  —  Apostles,  Prophets,  Patriarchs, 
Evangelists,  Elders,  Deacons,  Pastors,  Teachers;  besides  a 
twofold  hierarchy  of  Priests,  called  by  the  respective  names  of 
Aaron  and  of  Melchisedek.  The  object  of  this  change  was  to 
give  an  official  position  to  every  active  and  serviceable  adherent, 
and  to  establish  a  compact  subordination  throughout  the  whole 
body  ;  an  object  in  which  no  religious  society  except  that  of  the 
Jesuits  has  more  completely  succeeded. 

While  rendering  such  sei^'ices  to  his  new  associates,  Rigdon 
did  not  neglect  his  private  interests.  He  immediately  obtained 
the  second  place  in  rank ;  and  after  a  short  time  he  compelled 
his  accomplice  to  receive  a  revelation  which  raised  him  to 
equality  with  the  Prophet.  (D.  C.  sec.  85.)  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  claim  his  fair  share  in  the  spoil  of  dupes  whom  he  so 
largely  contributed  to  deceive. 

Under  these  new  auspices  the  Sect  made  rapid  progi'ess. 
But  while  Joseph  continued  in  the  district  where  his  youth  was 
spent,  there  were  many  stumbling-blocks  in  his  path.  The 
indignation  of  his  neighbours  was  naturally  roused  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  frauds  of  a  man  whom  they  had  despised  as  a  cheat  and 
liar  from  his  cradle.  He  vmnly  endeavoured  to  disarm  such 
feelings,  by  candidly  avowing  his  past  iniquities ;  those  who 
had  known  him  from  boyhood  were  not  easily  persuaded  to  be- 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  English  Irvingites,  who  also  hold 
the  latter  doctrine,  sent  a  deputation  with  a  letter,  not  long  after  the 
publication  of  the  ‘  Book  of  Mormon,*  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
Joseph  Smith.  The  letter  professes  to  emanate  from  ‘  a  Council  of 
‘  Pastors.’  {XV.  260.) 

t  ‘  Q.  How  many  personages  are  there  in  the  Godhead? — Arts. 
‘  Two.’  (Z>.  C.  p.  47.) 
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lieve  in  his  repentance.  And  since,  in  America,  there  is  but 
a  short  step  from  popular  anger  to  popular  violence,  it  was  his 
obvious  policy,  to  withdraw  before  the  storm  should  burst. 
Rigdon  had  already  made  numerous  converts  in  Kirtland,  a 
town  of  Ohio ;  and  a  nucleus  was  thus  formed  to  which  new 
proselytes  might  be  gathered  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defend 
their  master  and  themselves.  Hither,  therefore,  Joseph  re¬ 
moved,  early  in  1831.  But  though  Kirtland  was  for  some 
years  the  centre  of  his  operations,  yet  he  never  intended  to 
make  it  his  permanent  ab^e.  He  already  perceived,  that  to 
avail  himself  fully  of  the  iidvantages  of  his  position,  he  must 
assemble  his  disciples  in  a  commonwealth  of  their  own,  where 
no  unbeliever  should  intrude  to  dispute  his  supremacy.  This 
was  impossible  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union,  but  it  appeared 
quite  procticiible  on  the  Western  frontier.  There  land  could 
be  bought  for  next  to  nothing,  in  a  territory  almost  unin¬ 
habited  ;  and  it  might  be  reasonably  presumed  that  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  converts  once  established,  and  constantly  reinforced  by  the 
influx  of  new  proselytes,  might  maintain  themselves  against  any 
attack  which  was  likely  to  be  made  upon  them.  Acting  on 
these  views,  Smith  and  Rigdon,  after  a  tour  of  inspection,  se¬ 
lected  a  site  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  which  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  richness  of  soil  and  facilities  of  water  carriage. 
Joseph  immediately  put  forth  a  string  of  revelations,  wdiich 
declared  that  ‘Zion’  was  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and 
commanded  all  the  ‘  Saints’  to  purchase  land  at  the  sacred  spot, 
and  hasten  to  take  possession  of  their  inheritance.  (Z).  C.  sec. 
66.  to  sec.  73.) 

Within  a  few  months  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  had  obeyed 
the  call,  and  employed  themselves  with  all  the  energy  of  Ame- 
ricjin  backwoodsmen  in  cultivating  the  soil  of  the  new  Jeru¬ 
salem.  These  converts  were  mostly  from  the  Eaotern  States, 
and  seem  to  have  been,  in  habits  and  character,  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  squatters.  Colonel  Kane,  who  visited  them  at 
a  later  [)eriod,  contrasts  them  favourably  as  ‘  persons  of  refined 
‘  and  cleanly  habits  and  decent  language’  with  the  other  ‘border 
*  inhabitants  of  Missouri — the  vile  scum  which  our  society,  like 
‘  the  great  ocean,  washes  u])on  its  frontier  shores.’  They  seem 
to  have  consisted  principally  of  small  farmers,  together  with 
such  tradesmen  and  mechanics  as  are  required  by  an  agricultural 
colony.  Nor  were  they  without  considerable  shrewdness  and 
intelligence  in  secular  matters,  however  inconsistent  we  may 
think  their  credulity  with  common  sense.  By  their  axes  and 
their  ploughs,  the  forest  soon  was  turned  into  a  fruitful  field ; 
their  meadows  were  filled  with  kine,  and  their  barns  with 
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sheaves.  Unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  did  not  unite 
prudence  with  their  industry.  They  were  too  enthusiastically 
certain  of  their  triumph,  to  temporise  or  conciliatp.  Their  pro¬ 
phet  had  declared  that  Zion  should  be  established,  and  should 

Eut  down  her  enemies  under  her  feet.  Why,  then,  should  they 
esitatc  to  proclaim  their  anticipations  ?  Tliey  boasted  openly 
that  they  should  soon  possess  the  whole  country,  and  that  the 
unbelievers  should  be  rooted  out  from  the  land.  These  boasts 
excited  the  greatest  indignation,  not  unaccompanied  by  some 
fear;  for  the  old  settlers  saw  the  number  of  their  new  neigh¬ 
bours  increasing  weekly,  and  knew  that  their  compact  organ¬ 
isation  gave  them  a  |)ower  more  than  proportionate  to  their 
numerical  strength.  Legally,  however,  there  were  no  means  of 
preventing  these  strangers  from  accomplishing  their  intentions. 
For  every  citizen  of  the  Union  had  an  undoubted  right  to  buy 
land  in  Jackson  County,  and  to  believe  that  Joseph  Smith, 
Junior,  was  a  prophet.  But  in  America,  when  the  members  of 
a  local  majority  have  made  up  their  minds  that  a  certain  course 
is  agreeable  to  their  interests  or  their  passions,  the  fact  that  it 
is  illegal  seldom  prevents  its  adoption.  The  Jacksoniuns  knew 
that  they  had  at  present  a  majority  over  the  Mormonites,  and 
they  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage  before  it 
was  too  late,  lest,  in  their  turn,  they  should  be  outnumbered, 
and  thereby  be  liaitle  to  those  pains  and  penalties  which  are  the 
portion  of  a  minority  in  the  Great  Republic.  The  citizens  of 
the  county  therefore  convened  a  public  meeting,  wherein  they 
agreed  upon  the  following  (among  other)  resolutions :  — 

‘  That  no  Mormon  shall  in  future  move  and  settle  in  this 
country. 

‘  That  those  now  here  who  shall  give  a  pledge  w’ithin  a  reasonable 
time  to  remove  out  of  the  country,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  un> 
•  molested  until  they  have  sufficient  time  to  sell  their  property. 

‘  That  the  editor  of  ‘  The  Star,*  (the  Mormon  paper)  be  required 
forthwith  to  discontinue  the  business  of  printing  in  this  country. 

‘  That  those  who  fail  to  comply  with  these  requisitions,  be  referred 
to  their  brethren  who  have  tlie  gifts  of  divination  and  unknown 
tongues  to  inform  them  of  the  lot  that  awaits  them.’ 

These  resolutions  were  at  once  communicated  to  the  Mormon 
leaders;  but,  as  they  did  not  immediately  submit,  the  meeting 
unanimously  resolved  to  raze  to  the  ground  the  office  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  newspaper.  Tliis  resolution  was  forthwith  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  Mormon  ‘  Bishop’  (a  creature  of  Smith’s,  who 
presided  in  his  absence),  was  tarred  and  feathered, — an  appro¬ 
priate  punishment  enough,  which  had  also  been  administered  to 
his  master,  not  long  before,  by  a  mob  in  Ohio. 
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Notwithstanding  these  hostile  demonstrations,  the  Mormons 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  leave  their  newly-purchased  lands 
without  resistance.  They  appealed  to  the  legal  tribunals  for 
redress,  and  org:inised  a  militia,  which  maintained  for  some  time 
a  guerilla  warfare  against  their  antagonists.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  abandoned  their 
beloved  Zion.  But  most  of  them  found  refuge  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  where  they  gradually  acquired  fresh  property,  and 
continued  for  four  years  in  tranquillity. 

Meanwhile  their  prophet  had  remained  snugly  established  at 
Kirtland,  which  he  wisely  judged  a  more  desirable  home  than 
the  wild  land  of  Zion,  till  the  latter  should  be  comfortably  colo¬ 
nised  by  his  adherents.  Hence  he  sent  out  his  ‘  apostles’  and 
‘  elders’  in  all  directions  to  make  proselytes,  which  they  continued 
to  do  with  great  success.  The  first  duty  imposed  on  all  con¬ 
verts  w’as  the  payment  of  tithing  to  the  ‘  Church.’  (Z).  C.  sec. 
107.)  And  those  who  received  the  commands  of  Joseph  as  the 
voice  of  God,  did  not  hesitate  to  furnish  this  conclusive  proof  of 
the  reality  of  their  faith.  On  the  strength  of  the  capital  thus 
placed  at  his  disposal,  Smith  established  at  Kirtland  a  mercan¬ 
tile  house  and  a  bank.  We  find  from  his  autobiography,  that 
the  whole  Smith  family  were  at  liberty  to  draw  without  stint 
from  the  common  stock ;  and  their  ill-gotten  gains  were  squan¬ 
dered  as  recklessly  as  might  have  been  expected.  Embarrass¬ 
ment  ensued,  and  several  revelations  called  ui)on  the  saints  for 
money  to  prop  the  Prophet’s  credit.*  At  length  the  crash  came. 
The  firm  failed,  the  bank  stopped  payment,  and  the  managers 
were  threatened  with  a  prosecution  for  swindling.  To  escape 
the  sherifT s  writ.  Smith  and  Rigdon  were  obliged  to  fly  by 
night ;  and  they  took  refuge  among  their  followers  in  Missouri. 

This  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  four  years  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  saints  from  Zion.  That  expulsion  had  painfully 
falsified  the  prophecies  of  Smith,  who  had  so  completely  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  successful  establishment  of  his  people  in 
the  spot  which  he  had  first  chosen,  that  he  did  not  acquiesce  in 
their  abandonment  of  it  without  a  struggle.  In  February,  1834, 
soon  after  their  ejectment,  he  had  promised  their  immediate 
restoration  in  the  following  revelation:  — 

‘  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  decreed  that  your  brethren  which 
have  been  scattered  shall  return  ....  Behold  the  redemption  of 
Zion  must  needs  come  by  power.  Tlierefore  I  will  raise  up  unto  my 
people  a  man  who  shall  lead  them  like  as  Moses  led  the  children  cf 
Israel . Verily  1  say  unto  you  that  my  servant  Baurak  Ale  is 


*  See  ‘  Smith’s  Autobiography,’  under  date  of  March,  1834. 
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the  man  ....  Therefore  let  my  servant  Baurak  Ale- say  unto  the 
strength  of  my  house,  my  young  men  and  the  middle  aged,  gather 

yourselves  together  unto  the  land  of  Zion . And  let  all  the 

churches  send  up  wise  men  with  their  monies,  and  purchase  lands  as 
I  have  commanded  them.  And,  inasmuch  as  mine  enemies  come 
against  you,  to  drive  you  from  my  goodly  land  which  I  have  con¬ 
secrated  to  be  the  land  of  .Zion,  ....  ye  shall  curse  them  ;  and 
whomsoever  ye  curse  I  will  curse . It  is  my  will  that  my  ser¬ 

vant  Parley  Pratt,  and  my  servant  Lyman  Wight,  should  not  return 
until  they  have  obtained  companies  to  go  up  unto  the  land  of  Zion, 
by  tens,  or  by  twenties,  or  by  fifties,  or  by  an  hundred,  until  they 
have  obtained  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  of  the  strength  of  my 
house.  Behold  this  is  my  will ;  but  men  do  not  always  do  my  will ; 
therefore,  if  you  cannot  obtain  five  hundred,  seek  diligently  that  per- 
adventure  you  may  obtain  three  hundred,  and  if  ye  cannot  obtain 
three  hundred,  seek  diligently  that  peradventure  ye  may  obtain  one 
hundred.’  (/).  C.  sec.  101.) 

By  such  efforts  a  volunteer  force  of  1 50  men  had  been  raised, 
and  had  marched  from  Kirtland  in  June  1834,  to  reinstate  the 
saints  in  their  inheritance.*  Joseph  also,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
seems  not  to  have  lacked  physical  courage,  had  marched  at  their 
head ;  though  why  he  superseded  ‘  Baurak  Ale,’  the  divinely- 
ap{K)inted  Moses  of  the  host,  we  are  not  informed.  The  little 
force  had  safely  reached  their  brethren  in  Missouri;  but  the 
Prophet,  finding  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  effect  their 
purpose,  had  disbanded  them  without  fighting,  and  had  himself 
returned  to  Kirtland,  where  he  had  remained  till  the  commercial 
crisis  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

When  thus  finally  driven  to  take  refuge  among  his  followers. 
Smith  found  them  in  a  very  critical  position.  Four  years  had 
passed  since  their  expulsion  from  Zion,  and  they  had  established 
themselves  in  greater  numbers  than  before,  in  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  that  whence  they  had  been  driven.  They  had  culti¬ 
vated  the  soil  ‘with  perseverance  and  success,  were  daily  increas¬ 
ing  in  wealth,  and  had  built  two  towns  (or  cities,  as  they  called 
them)  Diahman  and  Far-west.  But  their  prudence  had  not 
grown  with  their  pro8j)erity.  They  thought  themselves  a  match 
for  their  enemies,  and  fearlessly  provoked  them  by  repeating  their 
former  boasts.  The  Prophet’s  arrival  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
The  disgraceful  failure  of  his  prophecies  still  rankled  in  his  mind. 
He  declared  publicly  among  his  disciples,  that  ‘  he  would  yet 
‘tread  down  his  enemies,  and  trample  on  their  dead  bodies;’  and 
that,  ‘  like  Mahomet,  whose  motto  was  the  Koran  or  the  sioord,  so 


•  See  M.  Star,  XV.  69.  205. 
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‘  should  it  be  eventually,  Joseph  Smith  or  the  sword'*  These 
and  similar  facts  were  disclosed  to  the  Missourians  by  apostate 
Mormons,  and  excited  great  exasperation.  At  length  a  collision 
occurred  at  a  county  election,  and  open  warfare  began.  For 
some  weeks  the  contest  was  maintained  on  equal  terms,  and 
both  parties  burnt  and  destroyed  the  property  of  their  antago¬ 
nists  with  no  decisive  result.  But,  finally,  the  Governor  of 
Missouri  called  out  the  militia  of  the  State,  nominally,  to  en¬ 
force  order,  but  really  to  exterminate  the  Mormons.  They 
were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  brought  against 
them,  and  surrendered  almost  at  discretion,  sis  appears  from  the 
following  terms  which  they  accepted :  First.  To  deliver  up  their 
leaders  for  trial;  secondly.  To  lay  down  their  arms;  thirdly. 
To  sign  over  their  properties,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war;  and  lastly.  To  leave  the  State  forthwith.  The 
spirit  in  which  this  last  condition  was  enforced  will  appear  from 
the  conclusion  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  Mormons  by 
General  Clark,  the  commander  of  the  hostile  forces :  — 

‘  Another  thing  yet  remains  for  you  to  comply  with  —  that  you 
leave  the  State  forthwith.  Whatever  your  feelings  concerning  this 
aifuir ;  whatever  your  innocence ;  it  is  nothing  to  me.  The  orders 
of  the  governor  to  me  were  that  you  should  be  exterminated;  and 
had  your  leader  not  been  given  up,  and  the  treaty  complied  with, 
before  this  you  and  your  families  would  have  been  destroyed,  and 
your  houses  in  euhes.' 

The  results  of  this  contest  seemed  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the 
Prophet,  who  was  given  up  to  the  State  authorities,  to  be 
tried  on  charges  of  treason,  murder,  and  felony,  arising  out 
of  the  war.  But  he  contrived  to  escape  from  his  guards,  and 
thus  avoided,  for  the  time,  the  justice  of  a  border  jury.  He  fled 
to  Illinois,  where  he  found  the  remnant  of  his  j)ersecuted  prose¬ 
lytes,  who  had  been  compelled  to  cross  the  bleak  prairies,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  snowstorms  of  November,  with  no  other  shelter  than 
their  waggons  for  sick  and  wounded,  women  and  children. 
12,000  of  these  exiles  crossed  the  Mississippi,  which  separates 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  By  the  citizens  of  the 
latter  they  were  received  with  compassionate  hospitality,  and 
relieved  with  gifts  of  food  and  clothing. 

In  a  wonderfully  short  time  the  sect  displayed  once  more  its 

*  The  above  statements  are  in  an  affidavit  (given  in  ‘  Mormonism 
‘  Illustrated  ’)  made  in  Oct.  1838,  and  countersigned  by  Orson  Hyde, 
who  is  now  the  cliaimjan  of  the  Apostolic  College.  Whether  he  was 
then  a  renegade,  who  has  since  repented ;  or  whether  he  made  these 
confessions  under  compulsion,  w’e  have  no  information. 
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inherent  vitality,  and  that  strength  which  springs  from  firm 
union  and  voluntary  obedience.  Soon  its  numbers  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  arrival  of  proselytes  to  15,000  souls.  For  the 
third  time  they  gathered  themselves  together  in  a  new  settle¬ 
ment,  and  built  the  town  of  Nauvoo  in  a  strong  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  peninsula 
selected  for  their  capital.  In  eighteen  months  the  city  contained 
2,000  houses.  The  prairies  were  changed  into  corn-fields,  the 
hills  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  steamers  landed  mer¬ 
chandise  and  colonists  upon  wharves  which  had  superseded  the 
aboriginal  marsh.  Here  the  Mormonites  seemed  at  last  securely- 
established  in  a  commonwealth  of  their  own,  and  Joseph  was 
permitted,  for  five  years,  to  enjoy  the  rich  fruits  of  his  imposture 
undisturbed.  The  wealth  at  his  disposal  was  continually  increas¬ 
ing,  both  from  the  tithing  of  his  old  converts  (which  augmented 
with  their  growing  pro|)erty),  and  from  the  contributions  of  new 
proselytes.  These  were  now  flowing  in,  not  only  from  the 
United  States,  but  even  from  Europe.  In  1837,  a  mission  had 
been  sent  to  England,  and  the  Mormon  apostles  baptized  10,000 
British  subjects  before  the  Prophet’s  death.  New  revelations 
summoned  all  these  converts  to  Nauvoo,  bringing  with  them 
‘  their  gold,  their  silver,  and  their  precious  stones.’  {D.  C.  sec. 
103.)  A  mansion  house  was  begun,  where  the  Prophet  and  his 
family  were  to  be  lodged  and  maintained  at  the  public  cost.  ‘  Let 
*  it  l)e  built  in  my  name,  and  let  my  servant  Joseph  Smith  and 
‘his  house  have  place  therein  from  generation  to  generation, 
‘saith  the  Lord;  and  let  the  name  of  the  house  be  called  the 
‘  Nauvoo  House,  and  let  it  be  a  delightful  habitation  for  man.’ 
{D.C.  sec.  103.)  But,  while  thus  providing  for  his  own  com¬ 
fort,  Joseph  was  careful  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  followers 
from  his  private  gains  by  a  public  object  of  expenditure,  which 
might  seem  to  absorb  the  revenues  under  his  charge.  As  he 
had  before  done  at  Kirtland,  so  now  at  Nauvoo  he  began  the 
building  of  a  temple.  But  this  was  to  be  on  a  far  grander  scale 
than  the  former  edifice,  and  was  to  be  consecrated  by  the  most 
awful  ceremonies.  For  here  alone  (so  it  was  revealed)  could  the 
rite  of  baptism  for  the  dead  be  efficaciously  performed.  {D.  C. 
sec.  103.)  The  foundation  of  this  temple  was  laid  with  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  pomp  early  in  1841. 

Meanwhile  the  State  of  Illinois  had  granted  a  charter  of  in¬ 
corporation  to  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and  Joseph  Smith  was  elected 
Mayor.  Moreover,  the  eitlzens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
formed  into  a  well-organised  militia,  to  which  weapons  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  State.  This  body  of  troops,  which  was  called  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  was  perpetually  drilled  by  the  Prophet,  who 
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had  been  appointed  its  commander,  and  who  thenceforward 
adopted  the  style  and  title  of  ‘  General  Smith.’  On  all  public 
occiisions  it  was  his  delight  to  appear  on  horseback  in  full  uni¬ 
form  at  the  head  of  his  little  army,  which  consisted  of  about 
4,000  men*,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great  efficiency.  An  officer 
who  saw  it  reviewed  in  1842,  says  of  it,  ‘  Its  evolutions  would 
*  do  honour  to  any  body  of  armed  militia  in  the  States,  and  ap- 
‘  proximate  very  closely  to  our  regular  forces.’  (d/.  Illust.  115.) 
The  ‘Inspector-General’  of  the  legion  was  a  General  Bennett, 
who  had  served  in  the  United  States  army.  His  correspondence 
with  Joseph  is  one  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet’s  character.  Bennett  offers  his  services  in  a  letter  wherein 
he  avows  entire  disbelief  in  Smith’s  religious  pretensions,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  declares  himself  willing  to  assume  the  outward 
appearance  of  belief.  He  had  gone  so  far  as  to  submit  to  Mor¬ 
mon  baptism,  which  he  calls  ‘  a  glorious  frolic  in  the  clear  blue 
‘ocean,  with  your  worthy  friend  Brigham  Young.’ 

‘  Nothing  of  this  kind,’  (he  adds)  ‘  would  in  the  least  attach  me  to 
your  person  and  cause.  1  am  capable  of  being  a  most  undeviating 
friend,  without  being  governed  by  the  smallest  religious  influence.  . . . 
I  say,  therefore,  go  a  head.  You  know,  Mahomet  had  his  right  hand 
man.  The  celebrated  T.  Brown,  of  New  York,  is  now  engaged  in 
cutting  your  head  on  a  beautiful  cornelian  stone,  as  your  private  seal, 

which  will  be  set  in  gold  to  your  order,  and  sent  to  you . 

Should  I  be  compelled  to  announce  in  this  quarter  that  I  have  no 
connection  with  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  you  will,  of  course,  remain 

silent . I  may  yet  run  for  a  high  office  in  your  State,  when 

you  would  be  sure  of  my  best  service  in  your  behalf.  Therefore  a 
known  connection  with  }'ou  would  be  against  our  mutual  interest.’ 

To  this  candid  proposal  Smith  replied  in  a  letter  which  affects 
to  rebuke  the  scepticism  of  Bennett ;  but,  so  far  was  he  from 
feeling  any  real  indignation  at  the  proposed  partnership  in  im¬ 
posture,  that  he  consents  to  the  request  about  the  Legion,  and 
accepts  the  offered  bribe  as  follows :  — 

‘  As  to  the  private  seal  you  mention,  if  sent  to  me  I  shall  receive 
it  with  the  gratitude  of  a  servant  of  God,  and  pray  that  the  donor 
may  receive  a  reward  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just.’ 

Every  year  now  added  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  Nau¬ 
voo,  and  consequently  to  the  security  of  its  citizens  and  the 
glory  of  its  ^layor.  Smith’s  head  was  so  far  turned  by  his 
success,  that  in  1844  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Union.  Probably,  however,  this  proceeding 
w’as  only  meant  as  a  bravado.  In  Nauvoo  itself  he  reigned 
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supreme,  and  ojjposition  was  put  down  by  the  most  summary 
proceedings.  The  contributions  of  bis  votaries  and  the  zeal  of 
their  obedience,  fed  fat  his  appetite  for  riches  and  power.  Nor 
was  he  restrained  from  the  indulgence  of  more  sensual  passions, 
which  ease  and  indolence  had  bred.  In  July  1843,  he  received 
a  revelation  authorising  him,  and  all  those  whom  he  should 
license,  to  take  an  unlimited  number  of  wives.*  This  document 
is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  silences 
the  remonstrances  of  Smith’s  wife  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted :  — 

‘  Let  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  receive  all  those  who  have 
been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  are  virtuous  and  pure 

before  me . Therefore  it  shall  be  lawful  in  me  if  she  receive 

not  this  law,  for  him  to  receive  all  things  whatsoever  I  the  Lord  his 

God  will  give  him . And  he  is  exempt  from  the  law  of  Sarah, 

who  administered  unto  Abraham  according  unto  the  law,  when  I 
commanded  Abraham  to  take  Ilagar  to  wife.’ 

On  this  revelation  Smith  and  his  chief  adherents  proceeded 
to  act.  But  they  at  first  concealed  the  Innovation  under  a  profound 
mystery,  and  during  ten  years  it  was  only  communicated  pri¬ 
vately  to  the  initiated,  and  its  very  existence  continued  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  sect.  Not  many  montjis  have  yet  passed 
since  thj  Mormon  leaders  have  decided  on  a  bolder  policy,  and 
have  publicly  avowed  this  portion  of  their  system.  Their  present 
audacity,  indeed,  is  more  strange  than  their  former  reserve ;  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  consequences  of  the  original  invention  of  this 
new  code  of  morals  were  fatal ’to  the  Prophet,  and  disastrous  to 
the  Church.  For,  though  the  revelation  was  concealed,  the 
practices  which  it  sanctioned  were  not  easily  hidden,  especially 
when  some  months  of  im|)unity  had  given  Imldness  to  the  per¬ 
petrators.  Several  women  whom  Joseph  and  his  ‘  apostles’  had 
endeavoured  to  seduce,  declined  their  proposals,  and  disclosed 
them  to  their  relatives.  These  circumstances  roused  into  ac¬ 
tivity  a  latent  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  for  some  time  been 
secretly  gathering  force.  The  malcontents  now  ventured  to 
establish  an  opposition  paper,  called  the  ‘  Expositor  ’ ;  and  pub¬ 
lished,  in  its  first  number,  the  affidavits  of  sixteen  women,  who 
alleged  that  Smith,  liigdon.  Young,  and  others,  had  invited 
them  to  enter  Into  a  secret  and  illicit  connexion,  under  the  title 
of  spiritual  marriage.  This  open  and  dangerous  rebellion  wa» 
put  down  forthwith,  by  the  application  of  physical  force.  Joseph 
Smith  ordered  a  body  of  his  disciples  to  ‘abate  the  nuisance;* 
and  they  razed  the  office  of  the  ‘  Expositor’  to  the  ground.  The 
proprietors  fled  for  their  lives,  and,  when  they  reached  a  place 


This  revelation  is  printed  in  full  in  ‘  M.  Star,’  XV.  p.  5. 
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of  safety,  sued  out  a  writ  from  the  legal  authorities  of  Illinois, 
against  Joseph  and  Hiram  Smith,  as  abettors  of  the  riot.  The 
execution  of  the  warrant  was  resisted  by  the  {)eople  and  troops 
of  Nauvoo  under  the  Prophet’s  authority.  On  this  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State  called  out  the  militia  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
required  that  the  two  brothers  should  be  given  up  for  trial. 
Joseph  had  now  only  the  alternative  of  war  or  submission.  But 
hostilities  would  have  been  hopeless,  for  his  troops  only  amounted 
to  4,000  men,  while  the  militia  of  the  State  numbered  80,000.* 
He  therefore  thought  it  the  wiser  course  to  surrender,  especially 
as  the  Governor  ])ledged  his  honour  for  the  personal  safety  of 
the  prisoners.  They  were  accordingly  committed  to  the  county 
gaol  at  Carthage.  A  small  body  of  troops  was  left  to  defend 
the  prison,  but  they  proved  either  inadequate  or  indisposed  to 
the  performance  of  their  duty. 

The  popular  mind  of  Illinois  was  at  this  time  strongly  ex¬ 
cited  against  the  Mormonites.  The  same  causes  which  had  led 
to  their  expulsion  from  Zion  and  from  ^Missouri  were  again 
actively  at  work.  Their  rapid  growth,  and  apparently  invin¬ 
cible  elasticity  in  rising  under  oppression,  had  roused  even  more 
than  the  former  jealousy.  It  seemed  probable  that  before  long 
the  influx  of  foreign  proselytes  might  raise  the  Prophet  to 
supremacy.  Why  not  use  the  power  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment  placed  in  their  hands,  take  summary  vengeance 
on  the  impostor,  and  for  ever  defeat  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
his  adherents?  Under  the  influence  of  such  hopes  and  passions, 
a  body  of  armed  men  was  speedily  collected,  who  overpowered 
the  feeble  guard,  burst  open  the  doors  of  the  gaol,  and  fired 
tlicir  rifles  upon  the  pi’isoners.  A  ball  killed  Hiram  on  the 
spot;  when  Joseph,  who  was  armed  with  a  revolver,  after  re¬ 
turning  two  shots  attempted  to  escajK;  by  leaping  the  window ; 
but  he  was  stunned  by  his  fall,  and,  while  still  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  was  picked  up  and  shot  by  the  mob  outside  the 
gaol.  He  died  on  June  the  27  th,  1844,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Thus  perished  this  profligate  and  sordid  knave,  by  a  death  too 
honourable  for  his  deserts.  In  England  he  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  treadmill  for  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences. 
In  America  he  was  treacherously  murdered  without  a  trial; 
and  thus  our  contempt  for  the  victim  is  changed  into  horror  for 
his  executioners.  The  farce  which  he  had  played  should  not 
have  been  invested  with  a  factitious  dignity  by  a  tragic  end. 

*  Spencer,  p.  236,  237.  (Mr.  Spencer  was  resident  at  the  time  in 
Nauvoo.) 
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Yet,  when  we  consider  the  audacious  blasphemies  in  which  he 
had  traded  for  so  many  years,  and  the  awful  guilt  which  he  had 
incurred  in  making  the  voice  of  heaven  pander  to  his  own  ava¬ 
rice  and  lust,  we  cannot  deny  that  in  his  punishment,  the  wrath 
of  lawless  men  fulfilled  the  righteousness  of  God.  Secure  in 
the  devotion  of  his  armed  disciples,  and  at  an  age  when  he  could 
still  look  forward  to  a  long  life  of  fraud,  luxury,  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  had  exclaimed,  ‘  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid^up 
‘  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.’ 
But  the  sentence  had  gone  forth  against  him  —  ‘  Thou  fool,  this 
‘  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee.’ 

To  call  such  a  man  a  martyr  is  an  abuse  of  language  which 
we  regret  to  find  in  a  writer  so  intelligent  as  Mr.  Mayhew.  A 
martyr  is  one  who  refuses  to  save  his  life  by  renouncing  his 
faith.  Joseph  Smith  never  had  such  an  option  given  him.  We 
doubt  not  that  if  he  could  have  escai)ed  from  the  rifles  of  his 
murderers  by  confessing  his  imposture,  he  would  have  done  so 
without  hesitation ;  and  would  the  next  day  have  received  a 
revelation,  directing  the  faithful  to  seek  safety  in  recantation 
when  threatened  by  the  Gentiles.  But  his  enemies  knew  him 
too  well  to  give  him  such  an  opportunity. 

We  must  also  protest  against  the  attempt  to  represent  this 
vulgar  swindler  as  a  sincere  enthusiast.  ‘  There  is  much  in  his 
‘  later  career,’  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  ‘  which  seems  to  prove  that 
‘  he  really  believed  what  he  asserted  —  that  he  imagined  him- 
‘  self  the  inspired  of  heaven  ....  and  the  companion  of 

*  angels.’  The  reason  given  for  this  charitable  hypothesis  is, 
that  ‘  Joseph  Smith,  in  consequence  of  his  pretensions  to  be  a 
‘  seer  and  prophet,  lived  a  life  of  continual  misery  and  persecu- 
‘  tion ;  ’  and  that  if  he  had  not  been  supported  by  ‘  faith  in  his 

*  own  high  pretensions  and  divine  mission,’  he  would  have 
‘renounced  his  unprofitable  and  ungrateful  task,  and  sought 
‘  refuge  in  private  life  and  honourable  industry.’  The  answer 
to  such  representations  is  obvious:  First,  so  far  from  Joseph’s 
scheme  being  ‘  uiqirofitable,’  it  raised  him  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  unbounded  wealth.  Secondly,  he  had  from  his 
earliest  years  shrunk  from  ‘  honourable  industry,’  and  preferred 
fraud  to  work.  Thirdly,  so  far  from  his  having  lived  in  ‘  con- 
‘  tinual  misery  and  persecution,’  he  gained  by  his  successful 
imposture  the  means  of  indulging  every  appetite  and  passion. 
During  the  fourteen  years  which  intervened  between  his  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mormonism  and  his  death,  the  only  real  persecution 
which  he  suffered  was  when  his  bankruptcy  at  Kirtland  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  followers  in  Missouri. 
And  as  to  the  risks  of  life  and  limb  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
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they  were  nothing  to  those  which  every  sohlicr  encounters  for  a 
shilling  a  day. 

It  is  inexplicable  how  any  one  who  had  ever  looked  at 
Joseph’s  portrait,  could  imagine  him  to  have  been  by  possibility 
•in  honest  man.  Never  did  we  see  a  face  on  which  the  hand  of 
heaven  had  more  legibly  written  rascal.  That  self-complacent 
simper,  th.at  sensual  mouth,  that  leer  of  vulgar  cunning,  tell  us 
at  one  glance  the  character  of  their  owner.  Success,  the  crite¬ 
rion  of  fools,  has  caused  many  who  ridicule  his  creed  to  magnify 
his  intellect.  Yet  we  can  discover  in  his  career  no  proof  of 
conspicuous  ability.  Even  the  ])lan  of  his  imposture  was 
neither  original  nor  ingenious.  It  may  be  said  that,  without 
great  intellectual  power,  he  could  not  have  subjected  so  many 
thousands  to  his  will,  nor  formed  them  into  so  flourishing  a 
commonwealth.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  sub¬ 
jects  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  divinity  of  their  sovereign, 
government  becomes  an  easy  t.ask.  Even  with  such  advan¬ 
tages,  Smith’s  administration  was  by  no  means  successful.  He 
was  constantly  involved  in  difficulties  which  better  management 
would  have  avoided,  and  which  the  policy  of  his  successor  has 
overcome.  We  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  the  sagacity  shown 
in  the  construction  of  his  ecclesiastical  system  belonged  rather 
to  his  lieutenants  than  to  himself;  and  that  his  chief,  if  not  his 
only  talent,  was  his  gigantic  impudence.  This  was  the  rock 
whereon  he  built  his  church  ;  and  his  success  proves  how  little 
ingenuity  is  needed  to  deceive  mankind. 

The  men  of  Illinois  imagined  that  the  death  of  the  false  pro- 
j)het  would  annihilate  the  sect;  and  the  opinion  w'as  not  unrea¬ 
sonable.  For  it  seemed  certain  that  there  would  be  a  contest 
among  the  lieutenants  of  Joseph  for  his  vacant  throne;  and  it 
was  probable  that  the  Church  would  thus  be  shattered  into 
fragments  mutually  destructive.  Such  a  contest,  indeed,  did 
actually  occur ;  and  four  claimants,  Sidney  Rigdon,  William 
Smith,  Lyman  Wight,  and  Brigham  Young,  disputed  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  the  faithful.  But  the  latter  w’as  unanimously  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Apostolic  College,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 
This  body  was  obeyed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Nauvoo;  and  a  General  Council  of  the  Church,  summoned 
about  six  weeks  after  Joseph’s  death,  excommunicated  the  other 
pretenders,  and  even  ventured  to  ‘deliver  over  to  Satan’ the 
great  Rigdon  himself,  although  their  Sacred  Books  declared  him 
equal  with  the  Prophet ;  who  had,  however,  latterly  shown  a 
disposition  to  slight  and  humble  him.  The  Mormons  through¬ 
out  the  world  acquiesced  in  this  decision ;  and  Brigham  Young 
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was  established  in  the  post  of  ‘  Seer,  Revelator,  and  President  of 
‘  the  Latter  Day  Saints.’ 

The  first  months  of  the  new  reign  were  tolerably  peaceful. 
The  enemies  of  Zion  were  satisfied  with  the  fatal  blow  which 
they  had  dealt ;  and  the  saints  were  suffered  to  gather  the 
harvest  of  that  year  without  disturbance.  But  in  the  following 
winter  it  became  evident  to  the  independent  electors  of  Illinois 
that  the  sect,  far  from  being  destroyed,  was  becoming  more 
formidable  than  ever.  New  emigrants  still  continued  to  pour 
into  Nauvoo;  and  the  temple  was  daily  rising  above  the  sacred 
hill,  in  token  of  defiance.  Exasperated  by  these  visible  proofs 
of  their  failure,  the  inhabitants  of  the  nine  adjoining  counties 
met  together,  and  formed  an  alliance  for  the  extermination  of 
their  detested  neighbours. 

Henceforward  it  was  evident  that  while  the  Mormons  con¬ 
tinued  to  inhabit  Nauvoo,  they  must  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
siege,  and  till  their  fields  with  a  plough  in  one  hand  and  a 
rifle  in  the  other.  Moreover,  experience  had  shown  that  ele¬ 
ments  of  disunion  existed  even  among  themselves.  So  long  as 
they  were  established  in  any  of  the  settled  States,  they  could  not 
exclude  unbelievers  from  among  them.  There  must  always  be 
Gentile  strangers  who  would  intrude  among  the  saints  for 
lucre’s  sake,  and  form  a  nucleus  round  which  disappointed  or 
traitorous  members  might  rally,  and  create  internal  conflict.  This 
could  only  be  avoided  by  the  transplantation  of  the  Mormon 
commonwealth  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  contact.  Actuated 
by  these  reasons,  the  leaders  who  met  to  deliberate  on  the  steps 
demanded  by  the  crisis,  came  to  a  decision  which,  adventurous 
as  it  seemed,  has  proved  no  less  wise  than  bold.  They  resolved 
to  migrate  in  a  body,  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  interpose  a  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  between 
themselves  and  the  civilised  world.  In  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Alps  of  North  America,  they  determined 
to  seek  that  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  which  was  denied  them 
by  their  countrymen.  In  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion, 
they  express  this  Phocsean  resolution  as  follows :  — 

‘  We’ll  burst  off  all  our  fetters,  and  break  the  Gentile  yoke, 

For  Ion"  it  has  beset  us,  but  now  it  shall  be  broke. 

No  more  shall  Jacob  bow  his  neck; 

Henceforth  he  shall  be  great  and  free 

In  Upper  California. 

Oh,  that’s  the  land  for  me! 

Oil,  that’s  the  land  for  me!’  {Hymns,  353.) 

Their  decision  was  announced  to  the  saints  throughout  the 
world  by  a  General  Epistle,  which  bears  date  Jan.  20.  1846. 
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It  was  also  communicated  to  their  hostile  neighbours,  who  agreed 
to  allow  the  Mormons  time  to  sell  their  property,  on  condition 
that  they  should  leave  Nauvoo  before  the  ensuing  summer.  A 
pioneer  party  of  sixteen  hundred  persons  started  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  winter,  in  the  hoj)e  of  reaching  their  intended  settle¬ 
ment  in  time  to  prepai’e  a  reception  for  the  main  body  by  the 
close  of  autumn.  But  the  season  was  unusually  cold,  and  their 
supply  of  food  proved  inadequate.  Intense  suffering  brought  on 
disease,  which  rapidly  thinned  their  numbers.  Yet  the  sur¬ 
vivors  pressed  on  undauntedly,  and  even  provided  for  their 
friends  who  were  to  follow,  by  laying  out  farms  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  planting  them  with  grain.  Thus  they  struggled  on¬ 
wards,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  on  the  banks  of 
which  they  encamped,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  States,  not  far 
from  the  point  of  its  junction  with  its  great  tributary,  the 
Platte.  They  had  resolved  to  settle  in  some  part  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  territory,  which  then  belonged  to  Mexico ;  and  it  hajv 
pened  that  at  this  time  the  Mexican  war  having  begun,  the 
Government  of  the  Union  wished  to  march  a  body  of  troops 
into  California,  and  invited  the  Mormon  emigrants  to  furnish  a 
body  of  five  hundred  volunteers  for  the  service.  This  requisi¬ 
tion  is  now’  represented  by  the  Mormons  as  a  new  piece  of  per¬ 
secution.  Yet  they  complied  with  it  at  the  time  without 
hesitation ;  and  five  hundred  of  their  number  were  thus  con¬ 
veyed  across  the  continent  at  the  exj)ense  of  Government ;  and 
yet  rejoined  their  brethren  among  the  liocky  Mountains  in  the 
following  summer,  after  having  discovered  the  Californian  gold 
diggings  on  their  w'ay.  As  no  compulsion  was  exercised,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Mormon  leadei-s  must  have  judged  it  expedient 
thus  to  diminish  their  numbers,  which  were  at  that  time  too 
great  for  their  means  of  support.  But  it  is  admitted  by  Captain 
Stansbury  (the  officer  employed  by  the  United  States  in  the 
survey  of  Utah)  that  the  drain  of  this  Mexican  battalion  pre¬ 
vented  the  remainder  of  the  pioneers  from  reaching  the  Moun- 
tiiins  that  season.  They,  therefore,  formed  an  encampment  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  they  were  joined  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  by  successive  parties  from  Nauvoo. 
Meanwhile  those  who  had  remained  in  the  city  occupied  them¬ 
selves,  during  the  precarious  truce  which  they  enjoyed,  in  finish¬ 
ing  their  temple.  This  building,  the  completion  of  which  had 
been  invested  with  a  mysterious  importance  by  the  revelations 
of  their  prophet,  w’as  a  huge  and  ugly  pile  of  limestone,  strongly 
resembling  Bloomsbury  Church.  But  as  it  was  far  superior  in 
architectural  pretensions  to  any  of  the  meeting-houses  in  the 
neighbouring  States,  it  was  looked  upon  in  the  West  as  a  miracle 
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of  art.  The  Mormon  High  Priests  returned  from  their  frontier 
camp  to  consecrate  it  on  the  day  of  its  completion,  in  May, 
1846.  The  following  sample  of  the  consecration  service  will 
probably  satisfy  our  readers :  — 

‘  Ho,  ho!  for  tlie  Temple’s  completed, 

Tiie  Lord  hath  a  place  for  His  head ; 

The  priesthood  in  power  now  lightens 
The  way  of  the  living  and  dead. 

See,  see!  ’mid  the  world’s  dreadful  splendours, 
Christianity,  folly,  and  sword. 

The  Mormons,  the  diligent  Mormons, 

Have  reared  up  this  House  to  the  Lord.’ 

(^Ilymns,  333.) 

This  ceremony  had  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  remaining  citizens.  ‘  It  was  construed,’  says  Colonel  Kane, 

‘  to  indicate  an  insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons  as  to 

*  their  stipulated  departure,  or  at  least  a  hope  of  return ;  and 

‘  their  foes  set  upon  them  with  renewed  bitterness . 

‘  A  vindictive  war  was  waged  upon  them,  from  which  the 
'  weakest  fled  in  scattered  parties,  leaving  the  rest  to  make  a 
‘  reluctant  and  almost  ludicrously  unavailing  defence,  till  the 
‘  17th  of  September,  when  1625  troops  entered  Nauvoo,  and 

*  drove  forth  all  who  had  not  retreated  before  that  time.’ 

Thus,  once  more,  the  lawless  tyranny  of  a  majority  trampled 
down  the  rights  of  a  minority.  These  instances  of  triumphant 
outrage,  which  have  recurred  so  often  in  our  narrative,  are  not 
only  striking  as  pictures  of  American  life,  but  may  also  furnish 
an  instructive  warning  to  some  among  ourselves.  They  force 
upon  us  the  conclusion,  that  laws  are  not  more  willingly  obeyed 
b^use  made  by  universal  suttrage.  They  teach  us  that  in 
those  communities  where  every  man  has  an  equal  share  in  legis¬ 
lation,  the  ordinances  of  the  legislature  are  treated  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  disregard,  for  which  the  history  of  other  nations  can 
furnish  no  precedent.  The  mob,  knowing  that  they  can  enact 
laws  when  they  please,  infer  that  they  may  dispense  with  that 
formality  at  discretion,  and  accomplish  their  will  directly,  with¬ 
out  the  intermediate  process  of  recording  it  in  the  statute-book. 
They  can  make  the  law,  therefore  they  may  break  the  law ;  as 
the  barbarous  Komans  claimed  the  right  of  killing  the  sons  they 
had  begotten. 

We  must  refer  to  Colonel  Kane  for  a  picturesque  account  of 
the  appearance  of  Nauvoo  after  its  desertion,  and  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  its  helpless  citizens,  who  were  driven  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  by  their  foes.  It  was  with  pain  and  toil  that  these  last 
unfortunate  exiles  reached  the  camp  of  their  brethren.  ‘X<ike 
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*  the  wounded  birds  of  a  flock  fired  into  towards  nightfall,  they 
‘  came  straggling  on  with  faltering  steps,  many  of  them  without 
‘  bag  or  baggage,  all  asking  shelter  or  burial,  and  forcing  a  fresh 

*  repartition  of  the  already  divided  rations  of  their  friends.’  At 
last,  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  all  these  emigrants  had  re¬ 
joined  the  main  body,  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri.  And  there 
they  prepared  to  meet  the  severity  of  winter,  in  the  depth  of  an 
Indian  wilderness.  The  stronger  members  of  the  jiarty  had 
employed  the  summer  in  cutting  and  storing  hay  for  the  cattle, 
and  in  laying  up  such  supplies  of  food  as  they  could  obtain.  But 
these  labours  had  been  interrupted  by  a  destructive  fever,  bred 
by  the  pestilential  vapours  of  the  marshy  plain,  which  decimated 
their  numbers.  When  winter  came  uj)on  them,  they  were  but 
ill  prepared  to  meet  it.  For  want  of  other  shelter,  they  were 
fain  to  dig  caves  in  the  ground,  and  huddle  together  there  for 
warmth.  Many  of  the  cattle  died  of  starvation  ;  and  the  same 
fate  was  hardly  escaped  by  the  emaciated  owners. 

At  length  the  spring  cjxme  to  relieve  their  wretchedness. 
Out  of  twenty  thousand  Mormons  who  had  formed  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Nauvoo  and  its  environs,  little  more  than  three  thousand 
were  now  assembled  on  the  Missouri.  Of  the  rest,  many  had 
perished  miserably ;  and  many  had  dispersed  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment,  to  await  a  more  convenient  season  for  joining  their 
friends.  The  hardiest  of  the  saints  who  still  adhered  to  the 
camp  of  Israel,  were  now  organised  into  a  company  of  pioneers ; 
and  they  set  out,  to  the  number  of  143  men,  uj)  the  valley  of 
the  Platte,  to  seek  a  home  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
carried  rations  for  six  months,  agricultural  implements,  and 
seed  grain ;  and  were  accom[)anicd  by  the  President  and  his 
chief  counsellors.  After  a  three  months’  journey,  they  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  on  the  21st  of  July.  And 
here  they  determined  to  bring  their  wanderings  to  a  close,  and 
to  establish  a  ‘  Stake  of  Zion.'*  But  they  had  small  time  to 
rest  from  their  fatigues.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  a  fort 
was  erected  to  secure  them  against  the  Indians,  with  log  houses 
opening  upon  a  square,  into  which  they  drove  their  cattle  at 
night.  ‘  In  five  days  a  field  was  consecrated,  fenced,  ploughed, 
*  and  planted.’  (Cr.  134.)  Before  the  autumn  they  were  re- 


*  All  the  Mormon  settlements  are  called  ‘  Stakes  of  Zion  '  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  which  is  ‘  Zion.’  This 
is  ultimately  to  be  reconquered  by  the  saints,  and  thus  Joseph’s  pro¬ 
phecy  (which  their  expulsion  seemed  to  falsify),  is  to  be  fultilled. 
Meanwhile,  when  speaking  popularly,  they  apply  the  term  Zion  to 
Utah. 
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joined  by  their  brethren  whom  they  had  left  on  the  Missouri. 
This  large  body,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  persons, 
including  many  women  and  children,  journeyed  across  the  un¬ 
known  desert  with  the  discipline  of  a  vetenin  army.  Colonel 
Kane,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness,  describes  with  admiration 

‘  The  strict  order  of  march,  the  unconfused  closing  up  to  meet 
attack,  the  skilful  securing  of  cattle  upon  the  halt,  the  system  with 
which  the  watches  were  set  at  night  to  guard  the  camp.  .  .  .  Every 
ten  of  their  waggons  was  under  the  care  of  a  captain  ;  tliis  captain  of 
ten  obeyed  a  captain  of  fifty ;  who  in  turn  obeyed  a  member  of  the 
High  Council  of  the  Church' 

By  the  aid  of  this  admirable  organisation,  they  triumphed 
over  the  })eril8  of  the  wilderness ;  and  after  a  weary  pilgrimage 
of  a  thousand  miles,  came  at  last  within  view  of  their  destined 
home.  The  last  portion  of  their  route,  which  led  them  into  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  was  the  most  difficult;  — 

‘  When  the  last  mountain  lias  been  crossed,  the  road  passes  along 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  whose  scenery  is  of  almost  terrific  gloom. 
At  every  turn  the  overhanging  clifis  threaten  to  break  down  upon 
the  river  at  their  base.  At  the  end  of  this  defile,  which  is  five  miles 
in  length,  the  emigrants  come  abrujitly  out  of  the  dark  pass  into  the 
lighted  valley,  on  a  terrace  of  its  upper  table  land.  A  ravishing 
panoramic  landscape  opens  out  below  them,  blue,  and  green,  and  gold, 
and  pearl ;  a  great  sea  with  hilly  islands ;  a  lake ;  and  broad  sheets 
of  grassy  plain  ;  all  set  as  in  a  silver-chased  cup,  within  mountains 
whose  peaks  of  perpetual  snow  are  burnished  by  a  dazzling  sun.’ 

The  sympathy  which  we  so  freely  give  to  the  shout  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  hailing  the  distant  waters  of  the  Euxine, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  the  rapture  of  these  Mormon  pilgrims, 
when  at  last  they  beheld  the  promised  land  from  the  top  of  their 
transatlantic  Pisgah.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  their  supersti¬ 
tion  discovered  in  the  aspect  of  their  new  inheritance  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  blessing;  for  the  region* which  they  saw  below  them 
bears,  in  its  geographical  features,  a  resemblance  singularly 
striking  to  the  Land  of  Canaan.  The  mountain  lake  of  Galilee, 
the  Jordan  issuing  from  its  waves,  and  the  salt  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  the  river  is  absorbed  and  lost,  have  all  their 
exact  parallels  in  the  territory  of  Utah.  Here  surely  w’as  the 
portion  of  Jacob,  where  the  wanderings  of  Israel  might  find 
restl 

The  arrival  of  these  wayworn  exiles,  together  with  that  of 
the  disbanded  volunteers  from  California,  raised  the  number  of 
the  colony  to  nearly  four  thousand  persons.  The  first  thing 
needful  was  to  provide  that  this  multitude  should  not  perish  for 
lack  of  food.  ‘  Ploughing  and  planting,’  says  Captain  Stans- 
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bury,  ‘continued  throughout  the  whole  wdnter,  and  until  the 
‘  July  following;  by  which  time  a  line  of  fence  had  been  con- 
‘  structed  enclosing  upwards  of  six  thousand  acres,  laid  down  in 
‘crops,  besides  a  large  tract  of  pasture  land.’  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  industry,  the  colonists  were  on  the  brink  of 
starvation  during  the  first  w  inter.  There  is  very  little  game  in 
the  country,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding 
on  wild  roots  and  on  carrion ;  and  even  tore  off  the  hides  with 
which  they  had  roofed  their  cabins,  to  boil  them  down  into 
soup.  ‘  When  we  clambered  the  mountains,’  says  one  of  them, 

‘  with  the  Indians,  to  get  leeks,  we  were  sometimes  too  feeble  to 
‘  pull  them  out  of  the  ground.’  {XV.  387.)  Tliis  bitter  season, 
however,  saw  the  last  of  their  sufferings ;  an  abundant  harvest 
relieved  their  wants ;  and  since  that  time  their  agriculture  has 
been  so  successful,  that  they  have  raised  enough,  not  only  for 
home  consumption,  but  fur  the  demand  of  the  numerous  emi¬ 
grants  who  are  constantly  passing  through  their  settlements  to 
the  gold  diggings  of  California.  The  engineers  of  the  Central 
Government  who  surveyed  their  territory,  state,  that  although 
the  soil  capable  of  cultivation  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to 
that  which  (for  want  of  water)  is  doomed  to  sterility,  yet  the 
strip  of  arable  land  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  makes 
up,  by  its  prodigious  fertility,  for  its  small  extent  ((S'.  141.); 
and  that  it  would  support,  with  ease,  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
(G.  18.)  This  question  is  of  primary  importance,  because  a 
country  so  distant  from  the  sea,  and  so  far  from  all  other  civi¬ 
lised  states,  must  depend  entirely  on  its  own  resources.  There 
must  be  a  constant  danger  lest  an  unfavourable  season  should  be 
followed  by  a  famine.  Against  sucli  a  calamity,  however,  some 
provision  is  made  by  accumulating  large  quantities  of  grain  in 
public  storehouses,  where  the  hierarchical  government  deposits 
the  tithes  which  it  receives  in  kind. 

In  physical  prosperity,  the  new  commonwealth,  which  is  still 
(in  1854)  only  in  the  sixth  year  of  its  foundation,  has  advanced 
with  a  rapidity  truly  wonderful;  especially  when  we  consider 
the  disadvantages  under  which  it  is  placed,  by  the  fact  that 
every  imported  article  has  to  be  dragged  by  land  carriage  for  a 
thousand  miles  over  roadless  prairies,  bridgeless  rivers,  and 
snow-clad  mountains.  Thus  reduced  to  self-dependence,  we 
can  imagine  the  straits  to  which  the  firat  emigrants  were 
brought  for  want  of  those  innumerable  comforts  of  civilised  life 
which  cannot  be  extemporised,  and  need  cumbersome  machinery 
for  their  manufacture.  We  can  understand  why,  even  after 
some  years  of  settlement,  the  new  citizens  complained  that  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  of  the  most  common  articles  of  clothing  and 
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furniture  were  not  to  be  procured  among  them  at  any  price. 
(A'F.  395.)  But  before  their  steady  energy,  sueh  difficulties 
Lave  gradually  vanished.  When  the  colony  had  barely  reached 
its  fifth  birthday,  besides  their  agricultural  triumphs  already 
mentioned,  they  had  completed  an  admirable  system  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  had  built  bridges  over  their  principal  rivers,  and  possessed 
iron-works  and  coal-mines,  a  factory  of  beet-sugar,  a  nail-work, 
and  innumerable  sawing-mills ;  and  had  even  sacrificed  to  the 
graces  by  ‘  a  manufactory  of  small-tooth  combs !  ’  (A'K.418.  and 
437.)  Regular  mails  were  established  with  San  Francisco  on 
the  Pacific,  and  New  York  on  the  Atlantic ;  public  baths  were 
erected,  and  copiously  supplied  by  the  boiling  springs  of  the 
volcanic  region,  affording  to  the  citizens  that  wholesome  luxury 
so  justly  appreciated  by  the  ancients  and  so  barbarously  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  moderns.  They  were  even  beginning  to  cultivate 
the  arts  and  sciences,  more  Americano.  They  had  founded  a 
‘  University  ’  in  their  eapital,  where  one  of  the  apostles  gives 
lectures  on  astronomy,  wherein  he  overthrows  the  Newtonian 
theory.  (G.  82.)  They  had  sculptured  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Washington.  They  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
temple  which  is  to  surpass  the  architectural  splendours  of 
Nauvoo.  They  had  reared  a  Mormon  Sappho,  who  officiates 
as  the  laureate  of  King  Brigham.  Nay,  they  had  even  organised 
a  dramatic  association,  which  acts  tragedies  and  comedies  during 
the  season. 

Meanwhile,  their  population  had  increased  b^  immigration 
from  4000  to  30,000,  of  whom  7000  were  assembled  in  the 
city  of  Salt  Lake,  their  capital.  The  rest  were  scattered  over 
the  country,  to  replenish  the  earth  and  to  subdue  it.  This 
task  they  undertake,  not  with  the  desultory  independence  of 
isolated  squatters,  but  with  a  centralised  organisation,  the  result 
of  which,  in  giving  efficiency  to  the  work  of  energetic  men, 
has  astonished  (says  Captain  Stausbury)  even  those  by  whom 
it  has  been  effected.  He  adds, — 

‘  The  mode  which  they  adopt  for  the  founding  of  a  new  town  is 
highly  characteristic.  An  expedition  is  first  sent  out  to  explore  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  the  best  site.  An  elder  of 
the  Church  is  then  appointed  to  preside  over  the  band  designated  to 
make  the  first  improvement.  This  company  is  composed  partly  of 
volunteers,  and  partly  of  such  as  are  selected  by  the  Presidency,  due 
regard  being  had  to  a  proper  intermixture  of  mechanical  artisans  to 
render  the  expedition  independent  of  all  aid  from  without.’  ((S.  142.) 

But  the  effects  of  this  system  will  be  better  understood  by 
quoting  the  following  letter  of  an  emigrant,  who  thus  describes 
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the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  new 
settlements. 

‘  In  company  of  upward  of  an  hundred  waggons,  I  was  sent  on  a 
mission  with  G.  A.  Smith,  one  of  the  Twelve,  to  Iron  County,  270 
miles  south  of  Salt  Lake,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  form  a  settlement 
in  the  valley  of  Little  Salt  Lake,  (now  Parowan),  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  the  manufacturing  of  iron.  After  some  dilliculty  in  getting 
through  the  snow,  we  arrived  safe  and  sound  in  the  valley.  After 
looking  out  a  location,  we  formed  our  waggons  into  two  parallel 
lines,  some  seventy  paces  apart;  we  then  took  the  boxes  from  the 
wheels  and  planted  them  about  a  couple  of  paces  from  each  other,  so 
securing  ourselves  that  we  could  not  easily  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
any  unknown  foe.  This  done,  we  next  cut  a  road  up  the  canon, 
[ravine],  opening  it  to  a  distance  of  some  eight  miles,  bridging  the 
creek  in  some  five  or  six  places,  making  the  titnber  and  poles  (of 
which  there  is  an  immense  (juantity)  of  easy  access.  We  next  built 
a  large  meeting  house,  two  stories  high,  of  large  pine  trees  all  neatly 
jointed  together.  We  next  built  a  square  fort,  with  a  commodious 
cattle  yard  inside  the  enclosure.  The  houses  built  were  some  of  hewn 
logs,  and  some  of  adohies  (dried  bricks)  alt  neat  and  comfortable. 
We  next  enclosed  a  field,  five  by  three  miles  square,  with  a  good 
ditch  and  pole  fence.  We  dug  canals  and  water  ditches  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  One  canal  to  turn  the  water  of  another 
creek  upon  the  field,  for  irrigating  purposes,  was  seven  miles  long. 
We  built  a  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  the  same  season.  I  have  not  time 
to  tell  you  half  the  labours  we  performed  in  one  season.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  when  the  Governor  came  along  in  the  spring,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  the  greatest  work  done  in  the  mountains  by  the  same 
amount  of  men.*  (XK  4o8.) 

We  must  not  be  tempted  to  linger  too  long  on  this  part  of 
our  subject,  or  we  might  illustrate  it  by  many  similar  examples. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  tliat  by  such  judicious  enterprise  a  chain  of 
agricultural  posts  has  been  formed,  which  already  extends 
beyond  the  territory  of  Utah,  and  connects  the  Salt  Lake  with 
the  Pacific.  The  chief  of  these  settlements,  San  Bernardino, 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  California. 
‘  The  agricultural  interest  of  the  colonists  of  San  Bernardino,’ 
says  the  ‘  New  York  Herald,’  ‘  is  larger  than  that  of  the  three 
‘  adjoining  counties  united.  Their  manufacturing  interest  is 
‘  rapidly  increasing.  They  supply  the  southern  country  with 
‘  timber,  and  for  miles  around  they  furnish  flour  from  the  fine 

mills  which  they  have  erected.  They  have  purchased  land 

for  town  sites  in  eligible  situations  on  the  sea  coast.’  (XV,  61.) 
The  object  of  the  Mormons  in  this  extended  colonisation  is  to 
establish  a  good  line  of  communication  with  the  Pacific,  by 
which  they  may  bring  up  their  immigrants  more  easily  than 
across  the  immense  tract  which  separates  them  from  the  Missouri. 
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At  first  they  hoped  to  include  this  line  of  coast  in  their  own 
territory  ;  hut  Congress  refused  their  petition  to  that  effect,  and 
restricted  them  within  limits  which  separate  them  from  the  sea ; 
the  above-mentioned  maritime  colonies  being  offshoots  beyond 
their  own  jurisdiction. 

But  we  are  here  assuming  a  knowledge  of  the  political 
relations  between  the  Mormon  commonwealth  and  the  United 
States,  which  we  have  not  yet  described.  Soon  after  the  exiles 
had  taken  possession  of  their  new  home,  it  passed  from  the 
dominion  of  Mexico  to  that  of  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
of  1848.  Not  long  after,  a  convention  of  the  inhabitants 
petitioned  Congress  to  admit  them  into  the  Confederation  as  a 
Sovereign  State,  under  the  title  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  a  name 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Mormon.  This  the  Congress  declined  ; 
but  passed  an  Act,  in  1850,  erecting  the  Mormon  district  into 
a  Territory^  under  the  name  of  Utah.  We  should  explain  that, 
according  to  the  American  Constitution,  the  position  of  a  Terri¬ 
tory  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  a  state.  The  chief  officers  of  a 
Territory  are  appointed  not  by  the  inhabitants,  but  by  the 
President  of  the  Union.  The  acts  of  the  local  legislature  are 
null  and  void  unless  ratified  by  Congress.  The  property  in 
the  soil  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  easily  be  understood  bow  natural  is  the  anxiety  of  the 
citizens  of  a  Territory  to  emerge  from  this  humiliating  position, 
into  that  of  a  sovereign  commonwealth,  whidi  can  elect  its 
own  magistrates,  make  its  own  laws,  and  adopt  the  constitution 
which  it  prefers.  But  this  anxiety  is  doubly  felt  by  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  because,  so  long  as  they  remain  subject  to  the  central 
Government  of  the  Union,  they  naturally  fear  that  the  popular 
hatred  which  expelled  them  from  Illinois  and  Missoui'i,  may 
manifest  itself  in  renewed  persecution.  Nor  are  causes  of 
collision  wanting.  In  the  first  place,  the  inhabitants  of  Utah 
have  as  yet  no  legal  title  to  their  land,  for  they  have  taken 
possession  of  it  without  purchase ;  and  the  ownership  of  the 
soil  is  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the  Mormons  naturally  protest 
against  claims  which  w'ould  exact  payment  from  them  for  that 
property  which  derives  all  its  value  from  their  successful  en¬ 
terprise.  Again,  the  President  of  the  Union  has  the  right  of 
ap[x>intlng  an  ‘unbeliever’  Governor  of  the  Territory.  Such 
an  appointment  would  be  considered  a  grave  insult  by  the 
population ;  and  they  have  announced  very  clearly  their  in¬ 
tention  to  opiK)se  it  (should  it  ever  take  place)  by  passive 
resistance,  which  probably  would  soon  pass  into  active  violence. 
President  Fillmore  avoided  this  difficulty  by  nominating  the 
Head  of  the  ^lormon  Church  as  Governor  of  the  Territory. 
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But  the  apjwintmcnt  is  only  for  four  years,  and  may  be  can¬ 
celled  at  pleasure.  Another  cause  of  apprehended  quarrel  is 
the  Mormon  custom  of  polygamy.  The  Territorial  Legislature 
has  no  power  of  legalising  this  practice,  and  consequently  the 
majority  of  the  children  of  all  the  great  officers  of  the  Church 
are  illegitimate  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Probably  some  child  of 
a  first  wife  will  seek  on  this  ground  to  oust  his  half  brothers 
from  the  paternal  inheritance.  The  Courts  of  the  United 
States  must  necessarily  give  judgment  in  favour  of  his  claim. 
But  it  is  certain  that  such  a  judgment  could  not  be  enforced 
in  Utah  without  military  force,  which  would  be  enthusiasticallv 
resisted  by  the  population.  This  particular  case,  indeed,  may 
not  arise  for  some  years.  But  the  indignation  excited  against 
the  Mormon  polygamy  is  such,  that  a  portion  of  the  American 
press  is  already  urging  an  armed  intervention  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

*  Not  only  (says  the  Philadelphia  Register)  should  Utah  be  re¬ 
fused  admission  into  the  Union,  so  long  as  she  maintains  this  abomi¬ 
nable  domestic  institution ;  but  Congress,  under  its  power  to  make 
all  needful  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
should  take  measures  to  punish  a  crime  which  dishonours  our  nation.’ 
(A'F.  358.) 

Such  are  the  clouds  already  visible  on  the  horizon  of  Utah, 
which  portend  a  coming  storm.  One  collision  has  actually 
occurred,  but  has  passed  off  without  serious  effects.  It  was 
caused  by  the  unjicpularity  of  two  judges,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  No  doubt  it  was  very  difficult 
to  find  among  the  Mormons  any  even  moderately  qualified  for 
such  an  office.  One  provincial  practitioner  was  however  found, 
who,  though  not  a  resident  in  Utah,  was  brother  of  an  Apostle; 
and  he  was  nominated  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench.  But  the  two 
other  judges  were  ‘  unbelievers  ’ ;  and  this  circumstance  of  itself 
caused  them  to  be  received  with  coldness.  One  of  them,  also, 
gave  grejvt  offence  by  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting,  in  which  he 
advised  the  Mormon  ladies  *  to  become  virtuous.'  {XI V.  406. )  The 
Governor,  whose  own  harem  was  present,  resented  this  as  a 
gross  insult,  and  an  open  quarrel  ensued.  Very  free  language 
was  used  as  to  the  resolution  of  the  people  of  Utah  to  resist 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Government.  This 
language  was  declared  treasonable  by  the  two  unbelieving 
Judges,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  who  all  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington,  and  in  a  report  to  Government  de¬ 
nounced  the  disloyalty  of  the  Territory  which  thej^had  deserted. 
In  the  sublime  language  of  the  ‘Deseret  News,’ — 
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‘  The  Judicial  Ermine  doffed  its  desecrated  wand  to  the  ladies  of 
Utah,  satanlike  rebuking  sin ;  blackened  the  sacred  pages  of  its 
country’s  history  with  the  records  of  a  mock  court ;  shook  its  shaggy 
mane  in  disappointed  wrath,  and  rushed  with  rapid  strides  over  the 
mountains  to  its  orient  den.’  (A'/F.  524.) 

President  Fillmore,  however,  wisely  forbore  to  take  up  the 
quarrel  of  his  nominees,  and  made  new  appointments,  which 
appear  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Mormon  population.  Thus 
the  danger  has  passed  over  for  the  time;  but  such  symptoms 
show  the  precarious  character  of  the  existing  peace. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mormon  leaders  are  taking  every  measure 
which  is  calculated  to  secure  themselves  against  a  repetition  of 
the  exterminating  process  to  which  they  have  been  so  often 
subjected.  They  keep  their  militia  in  constant  drill,  and  its 
discipline  is  said  to  be  excellent.  Every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  is  enrolled,  and  the  apostles,  bishops,  and  elders  appear  in 
military  uniform  as  majors,  colonels,  or  generals,  at  the  head 
of  their  troops.  They  could  already  oppose  a  force  of  8000 
men  to  an  invading  enemy.  And  the  standing  army  of  the 
United  States  only  amounts  to  10,000,  which  must  march  for 
three  months  through  a  wilderness  before  they  reached  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  where  they  would  find  themselves 
opposed,  under  every  disadvantage  of  ground,  with  all  the  fury 
of  fanaticism.  Indeed,  Lieutenant  Gunnison  intimates  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Mormons  might  already  defy  any  force  which 
could  be  sent  against  them. 

The  causes  above  mentioned  fully  account  for  the  eagerness 
manifested  by  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  pressing  upon  the 
saints  throughout  the  world  the  duty  of  emigrating  to  Utah. 
Their  power  of  resisting  hostile  interference  must  of  course  be 
proportionate  to  their  numerical  strength.  If  they  can  double 
their  present  population,  they  may  defend  their  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses  against  the  world.  Moreover,  they  will  have  the  right, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Union,  to  demand  admission 
as  a  State  into  the  Federation,  when  their  population  amounts 
to  60,000.  Hence  the  duty  most  emphatically  urged  upon  all 
Mormon  proselytes  is  immediate  emigration.  They  must  shake 
from  their  feet  the  dust  of  ‘  Babylon,’  and  hasten  to  ‘  Zion.’ 

‘  Every  saint,’  says  a  recent  General  Epistle,  ‘  who  does  not 
‘  come  home,  will  be  aflfiicted  by  the  devil.’  {XIV.  20.)  And 
again,  ‘  Zion  is  our  home,  the  place  which  God  has  appointed 
‘  for  the  refuge  of  his  people.  Every  particle  of  our  means 
‘  which  we  use  in  Babylon  is  a  loss  to  ourselves.’  {Ibid.  210.) 
And  the  elders  are  exhorted  ‘  to  thunder  the  word  of  the 
*  Almighty  to  the  saints,  to  arise  and  come  to  Zion.’  {Ibid.  201.) 
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Nor  are  their  effyits  confined  to  words  of  exlnjrtation.  They 
raise  annually  a  considerable  sum,  under  the  name  of  the 
Perpetual  Emigration  Fund,  to  pay  the  outfit  and  j)as8age  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  emigrate  l)ut  unable  to  pay  their  own 
ox|)ense8.  This  fund  amounted  last  year  to  34,000  dollars. 
(XV.  439.)  Most  of  the  emigrants,  however,  pay  for  themselves. 
In  1853,  the  number  of  saints  who  sailed  from  England  was 
2609  (Ibid.  264.);  among  whom  2312  were  British  subjects, 
and  297  Danes.  Only  400  of  these  had  their  passage  paid  by 
the  fund.  The  whole  Mormon  emigration  from  Europe  has 
hitherto  been  considerably  under  3000  annually.  Even  in¬ 
cluding  the  converts  from  the  United  States,  only  3000  settlers 
arrived  in  Utah  in  1851.  These  details, -which  we  have  col¬ 
lected  from  the  official  statistics  ])ublished  in  the  ‘  Star,’  will 
show  how  grossly  the  Mormon  emigration  has  been  exaggerated 
by  the  press.  The  American  papers,  with  their  usual  grandi¬ 
loquence,  are  constantly  telling  us  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  arrived  on  their  way  to  Utah  ;  and  these  fables  are  copied 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  go  the  round  of  Europe.  In 
reality,  during  the  fourteen  years  from  1837  to  1851,  under 
17,0(X)  IMorinons  had  emigrated  from  England.  In  future, 
however,  while  the  Emigration  Fund  continues  in  operation, 
the  rate  will  probably  be  not  less  than  3000  a-year.  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that,  including  the  proselytes  from  the  Union, 
the  census  of  Utah  will  be  increased  by  3500  annually. 
Besides  this,  we  may  allow,  perhaps,  1000  per  annum  (con¬ 
sidering  the  nature  of  the  ])Opulation)  for  the  average  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  during  the  time  that  the  population  is  rising 
from  30,000  to  60,000.  On  this  hypothesis,  it  will  have 
reached  the  required  number  by  1859. 

This  emigration,  though  very  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  exaggerated  statements  above  mentioned,  is  surprisingly 
great  when  we  consider  the  enormous  difficulties  by  which  it  is 
impeded.  In  fact,  if  w’e  except  the  capital  of  Thibet,  there  is 
))crhaps  no  city  in  the  world  so  difficult  to  reach  as  the  metro- 
jwlis  of  the  Mormons.  Emigrants  from  Europe  must  first 
undertake  the  long  sea  voyage  to  New  Orleans ;  thence  they 
must  proceed  by  steamer  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1300  miles.  From  St.  Louis,  a  farther  voyage  of  800 
miles  brings  them  to  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte. 
From  thence  they  must  proceed  in  waggons  across  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  a  journey  of  three  weary  months,  before  they  reach  their 
final  destination.  The  appearance  of  these  trains  of  pilgrims 
must  be  higldy  curious  and  picturesque.  Captain  Stansbury 
thus  describe  one  of  them,  which  he  passed :  — 
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‘  We  met  ninety-five  wapjrons  to-day,  containing  the  advance  of 
the  Mormon  emigration.  Two  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven 
before  the  train  ;  and  geese  and  turkeys  had  been  conveyed  in  coops 
the  whole  distance,  without  apparent  damage.  One  old  gander  poked 
his  head  out  of  his  box,  and  hissed  most  energetically  at  every  passer 
by.  as  if  to  show  that  his  spirit  was  still  unbroken,  notwithstanding 
his  long  confinement.  The  waggons  swarmed  with  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  I  estimated  the  train  at  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  a  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  sheep,  and  five  hundred  human  souls.’  (S.  223.) 

‘  The  waggon,’  he  tells  us  elsewhere,  ‘  is  literally  the  emigrant’s 
home.  In  it  he  carries  his  all,  and  it  serves  him  as  tent,  kitchen, 
parlour,  and  bed-room ;  and  not  unfrequently  also  as  a  boat,  to  ferry 
his  load  over  an  otherwise  impassable  stream.’  {S,  26.) 

The  deluded  proselytes,  who,  in  the  mere  act  of  retvching  the 
parched  valleys  of  Deseret,  expend  an  amount  of  capital  and  toil 
sufficient  to  establish  them  with  every  comfort  in  many  happier 
colonies,  are  by  no  means  drawn  from  the  most  ignorant  portion 
of  the  community.  More  than  two-thirds  of  their  number  con¬ 
sist  of  artisans  and  mechanics.  Out  of  352  emigrants  who 
sailed  from  Liverpool  in  February  1852,  Mr.  Mayhew  ascer¬ 
tained  that  only  108  were  unskilled  labourers;  the  remaining 
244  consisted  of  farmers,  miners,  engine-makers,  joiners,  weavers, 
shoemakers,  smiths,  tailors,  watch-makers,  masons,  butchers, 
bakers,  potters,  painters,  slup-wrights,  iron-moulders,  basket- 
makers,  dyers,  ropers,  paper-makers,  glass-cutters,  nallors, 
saddlers,  sawyers,  and  gun-makers,  (il/.  Illust.  245.)  Thus 
the  Mormon  emigration  is  drawn  mainly  from  a  single  class  of 
society  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  population  of  Utah  presents 
an  aspect  singularly  homogeneous,  and  has  attained  (without  any 
socialism)  more  nearly  to  the  socialist  ideal  of  a  dead  level  than 
any  other  community  in  the  world.  Tliere  are  no  poor,  for  the 
humblest  labourer  becomes  on  his  arrival  a  peasant  proprietor  ; 
and,  although,  some  have  already  grown  rich,  yet  none  arc 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  except,  indeed,  the 
prophets  and  chief  apostles  of  the  Church.  And  even  these  seek 
to  avert  popular  envy,  by  occasionally  taking  a  turn  at  their  old 
employments ;  following  the  example  of  the  President,  who  was 
br^  a  carpenter,  and  still  sometimes  does  a  job  of  joiner’s  work 
upon  his  mills.  {G.  141.)  Such  a  state  of  society  combines  tbe 
absence  of  many  evils  and  much  misery,  with  the  want  of  those 
humanising  influences  which  result  from  the  intermixture  of 
men  of  leisure  with  men  of  labour. 


But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  the  outward  phenomena  of  Mor¬ 
monism  to  its  inward  life ;  from  its  relations  towards  the  exter- 
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nal  world,  to  its  own  internal  system,  theological,  ethical,  and 
ecclesiastical.  And  since  those  who  join  it,  join  it  as  a  Religion, 
let  us  first  examine  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  and  which 
they  accept. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  original  Theology  of  Mormon- 
ism  was  not  distinguished  by  any  marked  peculiarities.  And 
even  still,  those  who  preach  it  to  the  ignorant  and  simple  dis- 
1  guise  it  under  the  mask  of  ordinary  Protestantism,  and  affect  to 

‘  differ  from  rival  sects  rather  in  their  pretensions  than  in  their 

doctrines.  The  order  lately  given  to  the  English  elders  was  to 
abstain  from  perplexing  their  hearers  with  startling  novelties, 
and  only  ‘  to  preach  faith,  repentance,  baptism  for  the  remission 
‘  of  sins,  find  jaith  in  Joseph  Smith  and  Briyham  Young.'  {XIV, 
226.)  Even  the  more  intelligent  English  converts,  when  asked 
wherein  they  differ  from  other  sects,  reply  that  the  difference 
consists  in  their  claim  to  jKissess  miraculous  gifts  and  a  living 
prophet. 

These  gifts,  which  they  profess  to  exercise,  are  the  powers  of 
healing  the  sick,  speaking  in  tongues,  and  casting  out  devils. 
The  former  (which  they  found  on  the  well-known  passnge  in 
St.  James)  they  put  in  practice  on  every  occasion  of  illness. 
Not  a  month  passes  without  some  miraculous  case  of  cure  being 
published  in  their  journals.  In  reading  these  narratives,  we 
might  almost  think  we  had  stumbled  on  an  advertisement  of 
Morrison’s  pills.  ‘  The  consequence,’  says  Elder  Spencer,  ‘  of 
‘  changing  this  one  ordinance  to  the  mcdieal  nostrums  of  men, 

1  *  is  the  literal  death  of  thousands.’ 

!  The  Gift  of  Tongues  is  of  still  easier  execution,  and  forms  a 

fretiuent  incident  in  the  public  worship  of  the  sect.  Thus  we 
read,  in  the  official  report  of  a  recent  Conference  at  Utah:  — 

‘  Sister  Bybce  spoke  in  tongues.  President  Young  declared  it  to 
be  a  proper  tongue,  and  inquired  what  the  nations  would  do,  if  they 
tcere  here.  He  said,  if  he  were  to  give  way  to  the  brethren  and 
sisters,  the  day  of  Pentecost  would  be  in  the  shade  in  comparison  to 
it:  (AVF.  356.) 

This  is  sufficiently  profane ;  but  still  more  disgusting  arc  the 
scenes  which  take  place  in  the  casting  out  of  devils.  Daniel 
Jones,  now  one  of  the  three  ‘  Presidents  of  the  Church  in 
Wales,’*  thus  describes  a  case  in  which  he  officiated  as  exer¬ 
ciser  :  — 

*  The  spirits  were  all  this  time  making  the  loudest  noise ;  calling 
out  “  Old  Captain,  have  you  come  to  trouble  usf  d — d  Old  Captain, 
“  we  will  hold  you  a  battle.”  Many  other  expressions  used  would 


*  M.  Star,  A'F.  511. 
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be  indecent  to  utter,  and  others  useless,  I  suppose.  Some  spoke 
English,  through  one  that  knew  no  English  of  herself.  Others  spoke 
in  tongues,  praying  for  a  reinforcement  of  their  kindred  spirits,  and 
chiding  some  dreadfully  by  name,  such  as  Borona,  Menta,  Philo, 
They  swore  they  would  not  depart,  unless  old  Brigham  Young, 
from  America,  would  come'  ( Star,  XL  40.,  quoted  in  Morm.  Blast.) 

'Wo  should  have  been  inclined  to  infer  from  such  descriptions 
that  the  performers  in  these  exhibitions  must  either  be  the  most 
shameless  of  hypocrites,  or  the  most  crazy  of  fanatics.  But  we 
are  silenced  when  we  remember  that  two  English  clergymen 
have  also  very  lately  published  their  dialogues  with  devils ;  and 
have  surpassed  their  ^lornion  rivals  in  absurdity,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  fixed  the  residence  of  Satan,  not  in  the  heart  of  a 
man,  but  in  the  legs  of  a  table.* 

The  resemblance  thus  manifested  between  the  teaching  of 
some  of  our  popular  religionists,  and  that  of  the  Mormons,  is  not 
confined  to  the  point  of  diabolic  agency.  It  results  from  a 
materialistic  tendency  observable  in  the  two  theological  systems. 
Besides  some  other  effects,  this  leads  both  alike  to  misconstrue 
the  metaphors  of  Scripture  by  a  literal  interpretation,  and  to 
distort  the  biblical  prophecies  by  viewing  them  through  a  carnal 
medium.  Thus,  the  Mormonite  speculations  on  the  Kestoration 
of  the  Jews,  and  on  the  Millennium,  are  the  same  which  may 
sometimes  be  heard  in  Puritanic  pulpits.  Both  schools  dwell 
with  similar  fondness  on  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  and  give  a 
description  of  the  combatants  equally  minute.  The  Mormons 
teach  that  this  contest  will  be  between  the  Papists  on  one  side 
and  ‘  the  Church  ’  on  the  other.  The  triumph  of  their  own 
adherents  is  to  usher  in  the  Millennium.  Even  the  date  assigned 
to  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews  is  the  same  in  both  systems. 

‘  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  nineteenth  century,’  says  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  iSIormonism,  ‘  that  the  great  trumpet  shall  be 
‘  blown,  and  they  [the  Jews]  shall  come  who  are  ready  to  perish 
‘  in  the  land  of  Assyria,  and  the  outcast  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 

‘  and  shall  worship  the  Lord  in  the  holy  mountain  at  Jerusalem.’ 
(XIV.  12.). 

But  this  tendency  to  debase  a  spiritual  truth  into  a  material 
fiction  is  most  strikingly  developed  in  the  Mormon  doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  some 
Christian  writers  have  incautiously  spoken  on  this  subject,  in 
language  contradicting  that  of  St.  Paul ;  and  have  seemed  to 
teach  that  this  corruptible  body  of  flesh  and  blood  will  inherit 

•  An  account  of  these  publications  is  given  in  a  most  interesting 
article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  ’  of  last  October,  on  the  subject  of  Table¬ 
turning. 
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eternal  life.*  The  danger  of  such  incautious  statements  is 
shown  by  the  inferences  deduced  from  tliem  in  the  writings  of 
the  Mormonites.  According  to  their  teaching,  not  only  will 
the  body,  but  all  the  habits,  occupations,  and  necessities  of  life, 
be  the  same  in  the  future  world  as  in  the  present.  Thus,  one  of 
their  chief  pillars  tells  us,  that  — 

‘  The  future  residence  of  the  saints  is  not  an  ideal  thing.  They 
will  need  houses  for  their  persons  and  for  their  families  as  much  in 
tlieir  resurrected  condition  as  in  their  present  state.  In  this  iden¬ 
tical  world,  where  they  have  been  robbed  of  houses,  and  lands,  and 
wife,  and  children,  they  shall  have  an  hundred  fold.*  (^Spencer,  174.) 

Another  ‘  Apostle  ’  calculates  the  exact  amount  of  landed 
property  which  may  be  expected  by  the  ‘  resurrected  saints’: — 

‘  Suppose  that,  out  of  the  population  of  the  earth,  one  in  a  hundred 
should  be  entitled  to  an  inheritance  upon  the  new  earth,  how  much 
land  would  each  receive?  We  answer,  they  would  receive  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which  would  be  quite  enough  to  raise  manna, 
and  to  build  some  splendid  mansions.  It  would  be  large  enough  to 
have  our  flower  gardens,  and  everything  the  agriculturist  and  the 
botanist  want.’  (P.  Pratt,  in  XIV.  663.) 

But  not  content  with  degrading  the  Scriptural  conception  of 
immortality  by  these  sordid  and  grovelling  imaginations,  they 
venture  directly  to  contradict  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
by  affirming  that,  in  the  Resurrection,  men  both  marry  and  are 
given  in  marriage.  Thus  the  author  above  quoted  tells  us 
that  — 

‘  Abraham  and  Sarah  will  continue  to  multiply,  not  only  in  this 

world,  but  in  all  worlds  to  come . Will  the  resurrection  return 

you  a  mere  female  acquaintance,  that  is  not  to  be  the  wife  of  your 
bosom  in  eternity  ?  No,  God  forbid.  But  it  will  restore  you  the 
wife  of  your  bosom  immortalised,  who  shall  bear  children  from  your 
own  loins,  in  all  worlds  to  come.’  (7^.0.  6.) 

This  they  call  the  doctrine  of  Celestial  Marriage,  to  which, 
in  its  connexion  with  their  polygamy,  we  shall  presently  return. 

A  still  more  peculiar  tenet  of  their  creed  is  the  necessity  of 
baptism  for  the  dead.  This  doctrine  was  broached  by  Smith  at 
an  early  period,  and  is  incorporated  into  the  *  Book  of  Doctrines 
*  and  Covenants,’  the  Mormonite  New  Testament.!  Every  Mor¬ 
mon  is  bound  to  submit  to  this  rite  for  the  benefit  of  his  deceased 
relatives.  Its  institution  seems  to  have  had  the  same  pecuniary 

*  See  the  admirable  arguments  of  Dr.  Burton,  late  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  against  certain  popular  views  of  this 
subject.  {Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  Appendix.) 

f  see  D.C.,  sections  lOo,  10$, 
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object  as  that  of  the  masses  pro  defunctis;  although  the  fees 
demanded  by  the  priesthood  for  its  performance  are  not  stated 
in  the  official  documents.  They  tell  us,  however,  that  the 
dead  ‘  depend  on  their  posterity,  relatives,  or  friends  for  this 
‘  completing  of  the  works  necessary  for  their  salvation’  {XIV. 
232.);  and  that  their  genealogies  will  be  revealed  to  the  faithful 
by  the  prophets  in  the  temple.  {Seer,  i.  141.)  Thus  (says 
Joseph  Smith,  in  his  last  sermon”):  — 

‘  Every  man  who  has  got  a  friend  in  the  eternal  world  can  save 
him,  unless  he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin ;  so  t/ou  see  how 
far  you  can  be  a  saviour.’ 

And  to  the  same  effect  the  Mormon  hymnist  sings :  — 

‘  I  am  Zionward  bound,  where  a  Seer  is  our  head. 

We’ll  there  be  baptized  for  our  friends  that  are  dead ; 

By  obeying  this  law  we  may  set  tliem  all  free. 

And  saviours  we  shall  upon  Mount  Zion  be.’ 

{XV.  143.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Deseret  informs  us,  that 
‘  unless  this  is  done  for  the  dead  they  cannot  be  redeemed.’ 
{Spencer,  166.)  And  the  same  learned  authority  announces 
that  — 

‘  Peter  tells  how  the  devout  and  honourable  dead  may  be  saved, 
who  never  heard  the  gospel  on  earth.  Says  he,  [St.  Peter !]  “  else 
“  why  are  they  baptized  for  the  dead?”’* 

This  IVIormon  sacrament  is  connected  with  another  retrograde 
tenet,  which  restricts  the  due  celebration  of  religious  rites  to 
one  local  sanctuary — 

‘  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  after  you  have  had  sufficient  time  to  build 
a  house  to  me,  wherein  the  ordinance  of  baptizing  for  the  dead  be- 
longeth,  and  for  which  the  same  was  instituted  from  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ....  your  baptisms  for  the  dead  by  those 
who  are  scattered  abroad,  are  not  acceptable  unto  me.’  {D.  C. 
sec.  103.) 

Hence  the  mysterious  importance  attached  to  the  completion 
of  the  Nauvoo  Temple.  The  corner-stone  of  a  new  and  far 
larger  edifiee  has  lately  been  laid  at  Deseret,  the  form  of  which 

*  Mr.  Spencer,  who  here  cites  the  ls<  Corinthia/is  as  the  work  of 
St.  Peter,  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister,  in  America,  and  says 
that  he  graduated  at  ‘  Hamilton  Theological  College,’  in  1829,  and 
held  ‘  the  first  grade  of  honourable  distinction.’  He  complains  that 
his  character  has  been  much  ‘vil/ified;’  his  spelling  and  grammar 
could  scarcely  be  represented  as  viler  than  they  are,  by  any  of  his 
‘  vil/ifiers.’ 
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has  been  represented  to  Brigham  Young  in  a  miraculous  vision. 
He  refuses  to  reveal  its  plan  beforehand ;  but  declares  that,  mag¬ 
nificent  as  it  will  be,  it  is  only  the  faint  image  of  that  which 
will  beautify  reconquered  Missouri.  ‘  The  time  will  come  w'hen 
‘  there  will  be  a  tower  in  the  centre  of  temples  we  shall  build, 

‘  and  on  its  top  groves  and  Jish  ponds'  (XF.  488.)  What  would 
Mr.  Buskin  say  to  this  proposed  new  style  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture?  Mr.  Gunnison  tell  us  (from  information  given 
him  at  Utah)  that  as  soon  as  the  present  temple  is  finished, 

‘  animal  sacrifices  for  the  daily  sins  of  the  people  ’  will  be  offered 
therein  by  the  priesthood.  (G.  57.)  This  will  complete  the 
return  of  Mormonism  to  the  ‘  weak  and  beggarly  elements,’  of 
that  dispensation  which  was  purposely  adapted  to  a  state  of 
moral  childhood,  ‘  wherein  were  ofiered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices 
‘  that  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as  per- 

*  taining  to  the  conscience ;  which  stood  only  in  meats,  and 
‘  drinks,  and  divers  w'ashings,  and  carnal  ordinances,  imposed 

*  until  the  time  of  reformation.’ 

The  same  retrogressive  tendency  has  led  the  ISIormonites  to 
adopt  a  system  of  anthropomorphism  which  has  never  been 
equalled  by  any  other  sect,  though  it  was  approached  fifteen 
centuries  ago  by  the  Egyptian  monks  Avhom  Theophilus  ana¬ 
thematised.  Allegorical  images,  under  which  the  attributes  of 
God  were  made  intelligible  to  the  rude  Israelites  by  Moses,  and 
even  metaphorical  figures,  adopted  by  devotional  poetry  in  a 
later  age,  arc  interpreted  by  Smith  and  his  disciples  in  a  sense 
as  merely  literal  and  material,  as  they  would  attach  to  the 
placards  wherein  their  countrymen  describe  the  person  of  a 
fugitive  slave.  The  nature  of  these  materialising  dogmas  cannot 
be  rendered  intelligible  except  by  quotations,  which,  from  their 
profanity,  we  w'ould  willingly  omit.  The  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  of  their  popular  catechisms,  bearing  on  the 
subject :  — 

‘  Q.  28.  What  is  God  ?  —  A.  lie  is  a  material  intelligent  per¬ 
sonage,  possessing  both  body  and  parts. 

‘  Q.  38.  Doth  lie  also  possess  passions  ?  —  A.  Yes,  He  eats.  He 
drinks,  He  loves,  He  hates. 

‘  Q.  44.  Can  this  being  occupy  two  distinct  places  at  once  ?  — 
A.  No.’* 

To  the  same  effect  we  read  in  the  IMormon  hymn-book 
(349.);- 

‘  The  God  that  others  worship,  is  not  the  God  for  me ; 

He  has  no  parts  nor  body,  and  cannot  hear  nor  see.’ 


•  Latter  Day  Saints’  Catechism,  quoted  in  Morm.  lllust.  p.  43. 
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A  local  residence  is  assigned  to  this  anthropomorphic  Deity ; 
he  lives,  we  are  told,  ‘  m  the  planet  Kolob'  (^Seer,  70.  and  XIV. 
531.)  ^loreover,  as  he  possesses  the  body  and  passions  of  a 
man,  so  his  relations  to  his  ereatures  are  purely  human.  Saint 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  asserts  that  some  Arians  attacked  orthodoxy 
by  the  following  argument :  —  ‘  Deus  pater  non  erat,  quia  neque 
‘  ei  Jilius  ;  nam  si  filius,  necesse  est  ut  et  foemina  sit.’  {Ilil.  adv. 
Const.)  The  conclusion  thus  stated  as  an  absurdity  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  Mormons  embrace  as  an  axiom  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  ‘  In  mundi  primordiis,  Deo  crat  foemina,  is  an  article  of 
their  creed.  (/*.  O.  p.  1.  and  p.  15. ;  also  Seer,  i.  38.  and  103.) 
No  existence  is  ‘created’;  all  beings  are  ‘begotten.’  So  the 
Prophet  tells  us  in  his  “  last  sermon  ”  (p.  62.) :  — 

‘  God  never  did  have  power  to  create  the  spirit  of  man  at  all. 
The  very  idea  lessens  man  in  my  estimation.  I  know  better.’ 

The  superiority  of  the  Mormon  God  over  his  creatures  con¬ 
sists  only  in  the  greater  power  which  He  has  gradually  attained 
by  growth  in  knowledge.  He  himself  originated  in  ‘  the  union 
‘of  two  elementary  particles  of  matter’  (G.  49.);  and  by  a 
progressive  development  reached  the  human  form.  Thus  we 
read  that — 

‘  God,  of  course,  was  once  a  man,  and  from  manhood  by  continual 
progression,  became  God;  and  he  has  continued  to  increase  from 
his  manhood  to  the  present  time,  and  may  continue  to  increase  with¬ 
out  limit.  And  man  also  may  continue  to  increase  in  knowledge  and 
power  as  fast  as  he  pleases.’ 

And  again, 

‘  If  man  is  a  creature  of  eternal  progression,  the  time  must  cer¬ 
tainly  arrive  when  he  will  know  as  much  as  God  now  knows.’ 
{XIV.  386.) 

This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  following  words  of  Joseph 
Smith :  — 

‘  The  weakest  child  of  God  which  now  exists  upon  the  earth  will 
possess  more  dominion,  more  property,  more  subjects,  and  more 
power  and  glory,  than  is  possessed  by  Jesus  Christ  or  by  his  Father; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  will  have  their  dominion,  kingdom,  and 
subjects  increased  in  proportion.’  (3/.  Star,  vi.,  quoted  in  Morm. 
lllust.) 

An  apostle  carries  this  view  into  detail  as  follows :  — 

‘  What  will  man  do  when  this  world  is  filled  up  ?  Why,  he  will 
make  more  worlds,  and  swarm  out  like  bees  from  the  old  world.  And 
when  a  farmer  has  cultivated  his  farm  and  raised  numerous  children, 
so  that  the  space  is  beginning  to  be  too  strait  for  them,  he  will  say. 
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My  sons,  yonder  is  plenty  of  matter,  go  and  organise  a  world  and 
people  it.'  {P.  Pratt,  in  XI V.  663.  and  Seer,  1.  37.) 

This  doctrine  of  indefinite  development  naturally  passes  into 
Polytheism.  Accordingly,  the  Mormon  theology  teaches  that 
there  are  Gods  innumerable,  with  different  degrees  of  dignity 
and  pow’cr.  It  was  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  that  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis  originally  stood  as  follows: — ‘  Head  God 
‘  brought  forth  the  Gods,  with  the  heavens,  and  the  earth.’ 
(AYF.  455.)  And  the  same  prophet  also  tells  us  (^Ihid.),  that  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  of  these  gods  are  mentioned 
by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  Moreover,  ‘  each  God  is  the 
‘  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  pertaining  to  the  world  which 
‘  he  forms.’  {Seer,  i.  38.)  And  it  has  been  lately  revealed  by 
the  President,  that  the  God  of  our  own  planet  is  Adam  (! ),  who 
(it  seems)  was  only  another  form  of  the  Archangel  Michael  (!). 

‘  When  our  father  Adam  came  into  the  Garden  of  Eden,  he  brought 
Eve,  one  of  his  wives,  witli  liim.  lie  helped  to  make  and  organise 
tills  world.  He  is  Michael,  the  Archangel,  the  Ancient  of  Days. 
He  is  our  Father  and  our  God,  and  the  only  God  with  whom  we  have 
to  do.'  {From  Discourses  of  the  Presidency  in  XV.  769.) 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  from  such  examples,  how  easily  the 
extremes  of  materialism  and  immatcrialism  may  be  made  to 
meet.  For  here  we  have  the  rudest  form  of  anthropomorphism 
connected  with  a  theory  of  emanation  which  might  be  identified 
with  that  of  some  Gnostic  and  Oriental  idealists.  But  under 
its  present  intellectual  guides,  Mormonism  is  rapidly  passing  into 
that  form  of  practical  Atheism  which  is  euphemistically  termed 
Pantheism.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Washington  organ  of  the 
I’resideucy,  that  the  only  thing  which  has  existed  from  eternity 
is  — 

‘  An  infinite  quantity  of  self -moving  intelligent  matter.  Every 
‘  particle  of  matter  which  now  exists,  existed  in  the  infinite 
‘  depths  of  past  duration,  and  was  then  capable  of  self-motion.’ 
{Seer.  i.  129.)  ‘There  is  no  substance  in  the  universe  which 
‘  feels  and  thinks  now,  but  what  has  eternally  possessed  that  capa- 
‘  city.’  {Ib.  102.)  ‘  Each  individual  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 

*  kingdom  contains  a  living  spirit,  possessed  of  intelligent  eapa- 

‘  cities.’  {Ib.  34.)  ‘  Persons  are  only  tabernacles,  and  truth  is 

‘  the  God  that  dwells  in  them.  When  we  speak  of  only  one 
‘  God,  and  state  that  he  is  eternal,  &c.,  we  have  no  reference  to 
‘  any  particular  person,  but  to  truth  dwelling  in  a  vast  variety  of 

*  substances'  {Ib.  25.) 

The  same  authority  informs  us  that  every  man  is  an  aggregate 
of  as  many  intelligent  individuals  as  there  are  elementary  par- 
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tides  of  matter  in  his  system.  (75.  103.)  And  so  President 
Brigham,  in  a  recent  sermon,  tells  his  hearers  that  the  reward 
of  the  good  will  be  a  continual  progress  to  a  more  perfect 
organisation,  and  the  punishment  of  the  bad  will  be  a  *  decom- 
‘  position  into  the  particles  that  compose  the  native  elements.’ 

Young,  in  XV.  835.) 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  latter  portions  of  the  Mormon 
creed  we  may  recognise  the  speculations  of  Oken,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  and  others,  filtered  through  such  popularising  media 
as  Emerson,  Parker,  'and  the  ‘  Vestiges  of  Creation.’  It 
would  appear  that  the  more  startling  of  these  innovations,  which 
date  from  the  last  year  of  Smith’s  life,  are  due  to  Orson  Pratt, 
the  intellectual  guide  of  recent  Mormonism,  under  whose  in¬ 
fluence  Joseph  seems  to  have  fallen,  after  he  had  quarrelled 
with  Sidney  Higdon. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  this  be  the  theology  of  a  sect 
which  professes  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  (jod?  The 
answer  is  twofold.  First,  the  Mormon  writers  teach  that  the 
Christian  Revelation,  though  authoritative  when  first  given,  is 
now  superseded  by  their  own.  ‘  The  Epistles  of  the  ancient 
‘  Apostles,  Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  we  must  say  are  dead  letters, 
‘  when  compared  to  the  Epistles  that  are  written  to  the  saints 
‘  in  our  day  by  the  living  priesthood.’  {XIV.  328.)  And  the 
possession  of  a  living  source  of  inspiration  enables  them 
to  modify,  not  only  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
but  even  the  revelations  of  their  own  prophets.  Thus  Po¬ 
lygamy  is  pronounced  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  ‘  abominable 
‘  before  the  Lord.’  {Jac.  chap.  ii.  sec.  6.);  yet  it  was  afterwards 
authorised  in  a  new  revelation  by  Joseph  himself,  and  is  now 
declared  to  be  the  special  blessing  of  the  latter  covenant.  But, 
secondly,  lest  this  view  should  not  satisfy  all  scruples,  it  was 
revealed  to  Smith  that  our  present  Scriptures  have  been 
grievously  altered  and  corrupted,  and  he  was  tUvinely  commis¬ 
sioned  to  make  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  them.  We 
find  from  his  statement  in  his  autobiography  {XIV.  A22.  451, 
452.)  that  he  lived  to  complete  this  emended  Bible.  But  he 
never  ventured  to  print  it,  and  it  still  remains  in  manuscript 
among  the  muniments  of  the  Church.  It  is  to  be  published  as 
soon  as  the  world  is  ripe  to  receive  it.  Meanwhile  some  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  given,  among  which  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  which  we  have  quoted  above.* 


•  Many  extracts  from  this  emended  Bible  have  been  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  Orson  Pratt,  in  the  Seer.  The  additions  are  so  numerous 
as  to  double  the  scriptural  text. 
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The  existence  of  this  secret  Bible  is  an  example  of  the  Jklor- 
nion  practice  of  reserve,  which  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
their  theological  and  their  ethical  system.  The  doctrines  which 
they  teach  among  the  initiated  may  ditfer  to  any  extent  from 
those  proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles.  ‘  If  man  receives  all  truths,’ 
says  their  organ  {XV.  507.),  ‘  he  must  receive  them  on  a  gra- 
‘  duated  scale.  The  Latter  Day  Saints  act  upon  this  simple, 

*  natural  principle.  Paul  had  milk  for  hales  and  things  unlawful 

*  to  utter' {\).  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  system  of 
pious  fraud  is  their  persevering  denial  of  the  charge  of  polygamy. 
So  boldly  did  they  disavow  the  practice,  that  even  the  careful 
and  accurate  author  of  ‘  Mormonism  Illustrated  ’  was  deceived 
by  their  asseverations;  and  though  he  states  the  accusations 
against  them  fairly,  yet  decides  that,  at  least  as  against  Smith, 
they  were  unfounded.  At  length,  however,  it  became  necessary 
to  drop  the  mask.  As  the  population  of  Utah  increased,  the 
practices  prevalent  there  became  better  known  to  the  world, 
through  multiplying  channels  of  communication.  It  was  useless 
to  repudiate  an  ordinance  which  must  be  so  prominent  in  the 
first  letters  of  every  new  citizen  of  Salt  Lake  to  his  English 
friends.  The  Church  therefore  decided  that  the  time  was  come 
for  publishing  to  the  world  the  revelation  which  sanctioned 
their  seraglios.  We  have  already  cited  that  singular  document, 
which  Joseph  circulated  among  the  initiated  in  the  year  before 
his  death.  Since  its  publication,  which  took  place  in  1852,  the 
Mormonite  leaders  have  completely  thrown  off'  the  veil,  and 
have  defended  polygamy  as  impudently  as  they  before  denied  it. 
Tracts,  dialogues,  and  hymns  are  circulated  in  its  behalf.  And 
even  the  'pluralistic  ’  marriage  service  has  been  published.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  this  novel  rubric :  — 

‘  The  president  [or  his  deputy  *]  calls  upon  the  bridegroom  and 
his  [first]  wife,  and  the  bride  to  arise.  The  [first]  wife  stands  on 
the  left  hand  of  her  husband,  while  the  bride  stands  on  the  wife’s 
left.  The  president  then  says  to  the  [first]  wife.  Are  you  willing  to 
give  this  woman  to  your  husband,  to  be  his  lawful  and  wedded  wife 
for  time  and  for  eternity  ?  If  you  are,  plaee  her  right  hand  within 
the  right  hand  of  your  husband.^  The  right  hands  of  the  bridegroom 

*  See  MS.  XV.  215. 

t  This  would  at  first  appear  as  if  the  wife  possessed  a  veto.  But 
the  official  organ  informs  us  in  the  same  article  that  if  the  wife  re¬ 
fuses  to  consent  to  her  husband’s  polygamy,  ‘  then  it  is  lawful  for  her 
‘  husband,  if  permitted  by  revelation  through  the  Prophet,  to  be  niar- 
‘  ried  to  others  without  her  consent;  and  she  will  be  condemned 
*  because  she  did  not  give  them  unto  him ;  as  Sarah  gave  llagar  unto 
‘  Abraham,  and  as  Rachael  and  Leah  gave  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  unto 
‘  Jacob.’  (see  also  XV.  215.) 
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and  bride  being  thus  joined,  the  [first]  wife  takes  her  husband  by  the 
left  arm,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  walking.  The  president  then  asks 
the  man,  Do  you,  brother  M.,  take  sister  N.  by  the  right  hand,  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  unto  yourself,  to  be  your  lawful  and  wedded  wife  .*.... 
The  bridegroom  answers,  Ves.  The  president  then  asks  the  bride. 
Do  you,  sister  N.,  take  brother  M.  and  give  yourself  unto  him  to  be 
his  lawful  and  wedded  wife?  &c.  The  bride  answers.  Yes.  The 
president  then  says  ....  By  the  authority  of  the  holy  priesthood,  I 
pronounce  you  legally  and  lawfully  [sic]  husband  and  wife  for  time 
and  for  all  eternity.  And  I  seal  upon  you  the  blessings  of  the  holy 
resurrection,  with  power  to  come  forth  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
resurrection  ....  And  I  seal  upon  you  ....  the  blessings  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  say  unto  you,  be  fruitful  and  mul¬ 
tiply  and  replenish  the  earth . The  benediction  follows ;  and 

the  scribe  then  enters  the  marriage  on  the  record.  {^Seer,  i.  31.) 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  President  possesses  the  Papal 
prerogative  of  annulling  all  marriages  contracted  under  his 
sanction* ;  a  prerogative  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of 
wealth  and  power.  As  to  marriages  celebrated  without  his 
authority,  they  are  ipso  facto  void,  in  foro  conscientice.  Con¬ 
sequently  either  man  or  woman  is  at  liberty  to  desert  an  un¬ 
believing  spouse,  and  take  another.  An  example  of  this  occurred 
last  year  in  a  Welsh  village,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 
An  old  woman  of  sixty  was  converted  by  the  Mormons,  and 
persuaded  to  emigrate.  She  had  a  blind  husband,  seventy  years 
of  age,  who  entirely  depended  on  her  care.  The  neighbours 
cried  shame  on  her  for  deserting  her  conjugal  duties.  The 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  even  her  landlord  the  Squire, 
remonstrated  in  vain.  She  declared  that  *  the  Lord  had  called 
‘  her  to  come  to  Zion,’  and  that  it  was  revealed  to  her  that 
when  she  reached  Deseret  she  should  be  restored  to  youth,  or 
(as  she  expressed  it)  ‘  she  should  get  a  new  skin.’  And  she 
unblushingly  avowed  her  intention  of  being  sealed  to  another 
husband,  and  bearing  ‘  a  young  family’  in  America.  Tlie  end 
of  the  story  is  tragic.  The  deserted  husband  died  of  a  broken 
heart  a  fortnight  after  his  wife’s  departure ;  and  the  old  woman 
herself  expired  before  she  reached  New  Orleans,  leaving  the 
surplus  of  her  outfit  in  the  hands  of  her  seducers. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  public  announcement  of 
these  matrimonial  innovations  excited  much  opposition,  not 
only  among  believers,  but  also  among  the  saints,  and  particularly 
,  among  their  wives.  Even  in  Utah  itself  it  seems  that  the 
customs  of  Constantinople  are  not  popular  with  the  fair  sex. 
Lieutenant  Gunnison  tells  us  that  ‘  he  placed  the  subject  before 


*  See  G.  70.  and  S.  136. 
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‘  a  young  lady  in  its  practical  light,’  and  asked  her,  ‘  if  she 
‘  would  consent  to  become  Mrs.  Blank,  No.  20?  or  if,  though 
‘  ranking  as  No.  1,  she  would  be  contented,  when  the  first 
‘  flush  of  beauty  had  departed,  to  have  her  husband  call  at  her 
‘  domicile,  and  introduce  his  last  bride.  No.  17  ?’  The  subject, 
says  the  Lieutenant,  was  cut  short  by  the  reply,  ‘  No,  Sir,  I 
‘  would  die  first.’  In  England,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
resistance  has  been  more  oi)en  and  decided.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  publications  to  which  the  controversy  has  given  rise, 
is  a  ‘  Dialogue  between  Nelly  and  Abby,’  published  in  the 
weekly  organ  of  Mormonism.  Nelly  is  a  rebellious  saint,  and 
opens  the  discussion  by  addressing  her  more  submissive  cousin 
as  follows : — 

‘  Dear  Cousin  Abby,  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  see  you,  ever 
since  1  heard  of  the  new  revelation.  1  know  that  nothing  has  ever 
come  up  yet  in  this  Church  that  could  stumble  you.  But  1  think 
now,  when  your  John  comes  to  get  two  or  three  more  wives,  you 
will  feel  as  keenly  as  any  of  us.’ 

The  believing  Abby  replies,  by  expressing  her  sorrow  that 
her  cousin’s  mind  is  ‘  so  fluttered  ’  with  the  new  revelation. 
For  her  own  part,  she  has  ‘  never  stumbled  at  any  of  the 
‘  doctrines  of  the  Church,  because  they  all  seem  so  pure.’  In 
condescension,  however,  for  Nelly’s  weakness,  she  proceeds  to 
explain  fully  the  arguments  which  have  led  her  to  surrender 
the  exclusive  possession  of  ‘  her  John.’  These  are  resisted  by 
Nelly  for  some  time.  She  cannot  see  ‘  what  wisdom  ’  there  is 
in  ‘  being  tied  to  her  George  with  a  lot  of  other  women,  who 

*  can  flatter  and  simper,  and  make  him  believe  anything  they 
‘  please.’  But  at  last  she  also  is  convinced,  and  exclaims,  ‘  I 
‘  am  sorry  I  ever  burnt  that  revelation  !  I  would  not  have  done 
‘  it  for  the  wmrld  if  I  had  known  as  much  as  I  do  now.’  She 
cannot  help,  however,  adding  a  proviso,  ‘  Well,  if  George  does 

*  take  any  other,  I  should  like  him  to  take  my  sister  Anne,  for 
‘  her  temper  is  so  obliging  and  mild.’* 

The  arguments  by  which  the  Mormon  writers  justify  their 
adoption  of  these  Oriental  usages  are  principally  drawn  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  pamphlet  on  ‘  Plurality  of  Wives,’ 
at  the  head  of  our  Article,  informs  us,  that  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  have  restored  ‘  the  family  order  which  God  established 
‘  with  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs.’  {P.  O.  1.)  So  we  have 
just  seen  that  in  their  new  marriage  service  polygamy  is 
designated  as  ‘  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.’ 
And  the  Mormon  psalmist  sings  to  the  same  tune  — 

•  See  M.  Star,  A’F.,  Nos.  15,  16. 
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‘  I  am  Zionward  bound,  where  the  blessings  untold, 

Which  Jehovah  conferred  on  his  servants  of  old, 

Atid  at  which  pious  Christendom  feels  so  annoyed. 

In  this  last  dispensation  again  are  enjoyed.’ 

{XV.  143.) 

And  80  we  are  warned  by  Elder  Spencer,  that — 

‘  When  a  man  undervalues  this  promise,  he  not  only  shows  him¬ 
self  to  be  destitute  of  saving  faith,  but  he  is  very  liable  to  become  a 
scoffer  and  mocker  of  the  last  days,  speaking  evil  of  such  dignities  as 
Abraham  and  Brigham.'  {P.O.  12.) 

But  it  w'ould  be  well  if  the  apologists  of  polygamy  confined 
themselves  to  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  For  some  excuse 
might  then  be  made  for  their  mistake,  eonsidering  the  vague 
notions  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
prevail  among  our  popular  religionists,  and  remembering  that 
even  in  our  pulpits  we  too  often  hear  Isaac  and  Jacob  cited  as 
perfect  exemplars  of  Christian  life.  But  when  they  venture  to 
quote  the  Xew  Testament  in  support  of  their  practices,  we  see 
at  once  the  impudent  dishonesty  of  the  men.  The  Devil  has 
often  wrested  Scripture  to  his  purpose,  but  never  before  with 
such  preposterous  jHjrversIon  and  audacious  profaneness  as  that 
displayed  by  Joseph  Smith  and  his  disciples.  One  feels  indig¬ 
nant,  not  only  at  their  hypocrisy,  but  at  their  folly,  in  expecting 
to  persuade  any  one  to  acquiesce  in  such  palpable  distortion 
of  plain  words.  Thus  from  the  promise  that,  whatsoever  a  man 
shall  leave  for  the  Gospel’s  sake,  he  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold 
(Mark,  x.  29.),  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Deseret 
deduces  the  following  question  and  answer :  — 

‘  Q.  What  reward  have  men  who  have  faith  to  forsake  their 
rebellious  and  unbelieving  wives  in  order  to  obey  the  commandments 
of  God? 

‘  A.  An  hundred  fold  op  wives  in  this  world,  and  eternal  life 
in  the  next.  {P.  O.  16. ;  see  also  Seer,  61.) 

In  the  same  treatise  a  carnal  interpretation  is  given  to  the 
metaphor  which  designates  the  Church  as  ‘  the  Bride.’  But 
even  these  monstrous  falsifications  of  Scripture  are  surpassed 
by  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Hyde  (the  present  chairman  of 
the  Apostolic  College)  extracts  from  the  Gospel  narrative  itself.* 
Yet,  although  the  omission  of  these  renders  our  picture  of 
Mormonism  incomplete,  we  really  dare  not  quote  blasphemies 


*  See  Orson  Hyde’s  letter,  published  in  the  [Mormonj  Guardian, 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Gunnison,  p.  68.  The  same  blasphemies  are 
repeated  by  Orson  Pratt  in  Seer,  159.  169. 
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so  revolting ;  especially  when  they  are  combined  with  absurdity 
at  which  the  reaider,  even  while  he  shuddered,  must  be  provoked 
to  smile. 

Such  profane  distortion  of  the  Sacred  Writings  is  the  less 
excusable  in  the  Mormonite  divines,  because  they  have  the 
power  of  fabricating  new  Scripture  whenever  they  please. 
This  power,  indeed,  they  have  freely  exercised  in  defence  of 
their  harems.  It  has  been  revealed,  that  the  measure  of  a  man’s 
*  wealth,  power,  and  dominion’  in  the  world  to  come  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  his  wives,  all  of  whom  will  continue 
to  belong  to  him  after  the  resurrection,  if  they  have  been  sealed 
to  him  by  the  President.  Hence  the  term  celestial  marriage, 
which  they  apply  to  this  connexion.  Moreover,  the  first  wife, 
if  submissive,  will  rank  as  Queen  over  all  the  other  concubines. 
In  the  tract  above  quoted  Abby  explains  this  to  Nelly  as 
follows :  — 

‘  I  appreciate  a  kind  intelligent  husband,  that  is  ordained  and 
anointed  like  unto  Abraham,  to  be  king  over  innumerable  myriads  of 
the  human  family,  so  highly,  that  I  shall  not  make  myself  a  widow 
and  servant  through  all  eternity,  by  opposing  what  God  has  clearly 

revealed  by  all  his  prophets  since  the  world  began . The  great 

question  is  this.  Will  we  unite  with  the  plurality  order  of  ancient 
patriarchs,  or  will  we  consent  to  be  doomed  to  eternal  celibacy.  This 
is  the  true  division  of  the  question.  One  or  the  other  we  must 
choose.  We  cannot  be  married  to  our  husbands  for  eternity  without 

subscribing  to  the  law  that  admits  a  plurality  of  wives . If 

your  George  and  you  should  be  alone,  by  the  side  of  such  a  king  as 
Abraham  or  Solomon,  with  all  his  queens,  and  their  numerous  ser¬ 
vants  and  waiting  maids  in  courtly  livery,  would  he  not  look  like  a 
mere  rushlight  by  the  side  of  such  suns?  ....  Besides,  a  queen  to 
him  that  has  his  hundreds  of  wives  in  eternity,  with  children  as 
numberless  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  would  receive  intelligence, 
honour,  and  dominion,  in  some  measure  proportioned  to  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  her  husband  ;  w’hile  your  George,  7iot  having  much  to  look 
after  besides  you,  could  not  demand  the  same  measure  of  wealth, 
honour,  and  dominion ;  because  he  could  use  upon  you  and  your 
little  family  but  a  small  pittance  of  what  pertains  to  one  moving  in  a 
wider  and  more  exalted  sphere. 

‘  Nelly.  But  do  you  mean  to  say,  Abby,  that  if  I  am  not  married 
according  to  God’s  order  before  the  resurrection,  that  I  shall  always 
have  to  remain  single,  and  also  be  your  servant,  or  the  servant  of 
some  one  that  is  married  according  to  that  order  ? 

‘  Abby.  That  is  what  God  has  most  clearly  revealed  in  many 
scriptures.’ 

This  contingent  Queenship,  however,  will  be  subject  to  the 
husband’s  appointment,  and  the  reversionary  interest  therein 
often  creates  rivalry  in  the  establishment.  Mr.  Gunnison  was 
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informed  at  Salt  Lake  that  Brigham  Young  had  a  wife  who 
died  before  she  became  a  Mormon,  but  has  since  been  saved  by 
vicarious  baptism,  and  that  the  first  of  his  present  wives  fre¬ 
quently  teazes  her  husband  by  inquiring  whether  she  herself  or 
her  predecessor  will  be  his  Queen  in  the  world  to  come. 
(G.  77.) 

Besides  the  arguments  above  mentioned  in  favour  of  po¬ 
lygamy,  derived  from  Revelation,  others  are  deduced  from 
reason  and  expediency.  The  chief  of  these  is,  that  the  Oriental 
system  will  remedy  the  immorality  in  which  Europe  is  now 
sunk.  So  corrupt  is  society  at  present,  especially  in  England, 
that  not  only  are  there  ‘  a  hundred  thousand  prostitutes  in 
‘  London,’  but  also  that  the  ‘  haunts  of  vice  ’  are  constantly  fre¬ 
quented  by  those  who  are  specially  ordained  to  be  the  guardians 
of  public  morality,  by  ‘  parsons,  and  even  bishops  in  disguise' 
{XV.  244.)  This  foul  and  wide-spread  pollution  would  be  cured 
by  polygamy,  for  under  that  institution  no  female  would  be 
driven  to  vice  by  the  want  of  a  legitimate  protector.  ‘  Don’t 
‘you  think,’  says  Nelly,  in  the  tract  before  cited,  ‘that  the 
‘  hundred  thousand  unfortunate  females  of  London  would  much 
‘  rather  have  such  husbands  [t.  e.  husbands  shared  with  several 
‘  other  wives]  than  lead  out  their  present  miserable  short  lives 
‘  as  they  do?’ 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  ‘  Patriarchal  Order  ’  will  soon  be 
rendered  necessary  by  an  excess  of  females  over  males,  which 
is  to  result  from  the  destructive  wars  now  impending  over  the 
world.  A  passage  in  Isaiah  is  interpreted  as  prophesying  that 
this  excess  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one. 

Farther,  the  system  of  plurality  is  desirable  as  rewarding 
good  men  and  punishing  bad  men,  for  the  good  will  be  selected 
as  husbands  by  many  wives,  while  the  bad  will  be  accepted  by 
none.  ‘  How  many  virtuous  females,’  says  Chaneellor  Speneer, 

‘  would  prefer  to  unite  their  destinies  to  one  and  the  same 
‘  honourable  and  virtuous  man,  rather  than  to  separate  their 
‘  destinies  each  to  an  inferior  vicious  man  ?  Shall  such  virtuous 
‘  and  innocent  females  be  denied  the  right  to  choose  the  objects 
‘  of  their  love?’  {P.  O.  2.) 

Moreover,  far  from  causing  discord  among  women,  this 
patriarchal  institution  ‘  is  calculated  to  dispel  jealousy.’ 

‘  For  instance,  in  this  country  three  young  women  all  love  the 
same  young  man.  Being  rivals,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  hate 
each  other  in  exact  proportion  as  they  love  the  young  man  ;  because 
they  know  that  the  law  will  not  allow  him  to  be  married  to  them  all. 
If  polygamy  were  allowed,  this  jealousy  would  not  exist,  because 
a  woman  would  know  that  she  could  be  married  to  any  man  she 
loved.’  {XV.  G60.) 
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Another  argument  mueh  insisted  on  is  the  removal  of  an 
impediment  which  now  hinders  the  conversion  of  polygamous 
heathen.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  story,  which  we 
find  constantly  repeated  in  the  ‘  Mormon  Apologies :  ’ — 

‘  A  Dakotah  Indian  offered  liimself  for  baptism  to  some  Presby¬ 
terian  missionaries.  On  being  questioned  he  said,  that  he  had  several 
wives.  He  was  told  that  he  could  not  be  baptized  while  he  had  more 
wives  than  one.  The  heathen  went  away,  and  returned  in  a  [few 
months  renewing  his  request.  He  was  again  questioned  how  many 
wives  he  had.  One  only,  said  he.  “  IVhat  had  he  done  with  all  the 
others?”  I  have  eaten  them,  was  the  reply.’  {XV.  147.) 

From  the  tone  taken  by  the  Mormon  advocates  of  polygamy, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  practice  must  prevail  among  them 
extensively.  For,  otherwise,  tve  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  represent  it  to  the  poor  in  their  popular  tracts  as  a 
state  so  desirable,  that  a  man  with  only  one  wife  must  be  pre-  • 
eluded  from  the  higher  degrees  of  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  but  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  community  can  indulge  in  so  expen¬ 
sive  a  luxury.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  from  the 
evidence  of  such  credible  witnesses  as  Captain  Stansbury  and 
Lieutenant  Gunnison,  that  the  great  officers  of  the  Church 
maintain  seraglios  on  a  scale  truly  Oriental.  The  latter  informs 
us  (p.  120.)  that  the  three  members  of  the  Presidency  had, 
when  he  was  in  Utah,  no  less  than  eighty-two  wives  between 
them,  and  that  one  of  the  three  ‘  was  called  an  old  bachelor, 

‘  because  he  had  only  a  baker’s  dozen.’  And  Captain  Stansbury 
describes  the  ‘  numerous  family  ’  of  the  President  as  mingling 
freely  in  the  balls,  parties,  and  other  social  amusements  of  the 
place. 

The  delightful  effects  of  this  practice  on  the  domestic  felicity 
of  Utah  are  thus  described  by  one  of  the  organs  of  Mor- 
monism :  — 

‘  Each  wife  knows  that  the  other  wives  are  as  much  entitled  to 
the  attention  of  the  husband  as  she  herself ;  she  knows  that  such 
attentions  are  not  criminal,  therefore  she  does  not  lose  confidence  in 
him  ;  though  she  may  consider  him  partial,  in  some  respects,  yet  she 
has  the  consolation  to  know  that  his  attentions  towards  them  are 
strictly  virtuous.  {Seer,  i.  125.) 

‘  There  is  no  particular  rule  as  regards  the  residence  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  a  family.  It  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  they 
all  reside  in  the  same  dwelling,  and  take  hold  unitedly,  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness,  of  the  different  branches  of  household  or  do¬ 
mestic  business ;  eating  at  the  same  table,  and  kindly  looking  after 
each  others’  welfare,  while  the  greatest  peace  and  harmony  prevail 
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year  after  year.  Their  children  play  and  associate  together  with  the 
greatest  affection  as  brothers  and  sisters,  while  each  mother  ap¬ 
parently  manifests  as  much  kindness  and  tender  regard  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  others  as  for  her  own?  (^Seer,  i.  42.) 

This  last  result  of  the  system  is  so  unquestionably  miracu¬ 
lous,  that  it  is  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  convert  an  unbe¬ 
lieving  world.  Notwithstanding  such  evidence,  however,  the 
Gentile  Gunnison  presumes  to  speak  unfavourably  of  the  effects 
of  this  sacred  ordinance.  He  thinks  that  it  leads  to  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  women,  and  tells  us  that  they  are  disrespectfully  treated 
by  the  ‘  saints,’  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings :  — 

‘  Gentile  gallantry,’  (says  he),  ‘  is  declared  by  the  Mormons  to  have 
reversed  the  natural  position  of  the  sexes.  To  give  the  post  of 
honour  or  of  comfort  to  the  lady  is  absurd.  If  there  is  but  one  seat 
they  say  it  of  right  belongs  to  the  gentleman,  and  it  is  the  duty  and 
place  of  a  man  to  lead  the  way,  and  let  his  fair  partner  enter  the 
room  behind  him.’  (G.  157.) 

He  also  speaks  of  polygamy  as  ‘  the  great  cause  of  disruption 
*  in  families,’  and  affirms  that  the  children  are  ‘  the  most  lawless 
‘  and  profane  of  all  that  have  come  under  his  observation.’ 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  legal  and  political  conse¬ 
quences  which  may  probably  arise  from  this  custom.  We  may 
add,  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  contain  the  seeds  of  internal 
discontent.  For  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  Utah  must  find 
out  before  long  that  by  the  toil  of  their  own  sinews  they  are 
maintaining  the  sumptuous  harems  of  their  chiefs.  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  in  a  new  c<dony  the  female  population  can  be 
sufficiently  abundant  to  allow  this  Eastern  luxury  to  the  power¬ 
ful  without  compelling  many  of  the  poor  to  remain  unwedded. 
Already,  indeed,  one  of  the  toasts  at  a  recent  public  dinner  in 
Utah — *  Wanted  immediately  more  ladies!' — seems  to  indicate 
dissatisfaction. 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without  mentioning 
that  a  graver  charge  than  that  of  polygamy  has  been  brought 
against  the  Mormon  leaders.  The  depositions  published  by 
their  opponents  at  Nauvoo  accused  them,  not  of  openly  adding 
to  their  domestic  establishment,  but  of  secretly  corrupting 
female  virtue,  under  the  pretext  of  spiritual  marriage.  An 
affidavit  made  by  one  Martha  Brotherton  details  very  circum¬ 
stantially  an  attempt  made  by  Brigham  Young  to  seduce  her 
under  this  pretence.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  her  statement, 
because  she  explicitly  refers  to  Joseph’s  ‘  new  revelation,’ 
which  was  at  that  time  carefully  concealed  from  all  but  the 
initiated.  Nor  are  there  wanting  intimations  in  the  documents 
already  published  by  the  Church  that  something  more  is  behind. 
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Thus  the  first  revelation  on  polygamy  concludes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  promise :  ‘  As  pertaining  unto  this  law,  verily  I  say  unto 
‘  you,  /  tcill  reveal  more  unto  you  hereafter'  (XF.  8.)  And  so 
we  read  in  the  ‘  Star’  (XF.  91.),  ‘Ours  is  a  progressive  system, 

*  and  we  must  progress  with  it,  or  be  left  behind.  If  you  are 
‘  found  obedient  to  counsel,  nothing  will  stumble  you,  neither 
‘  spiritual  wifeism,  nor  anything  else.’ 

Nevertheless,  if  such  secret  privileges  are  permitted  to  the 
Mormon  chiefs,  they  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution. 
Even  the  sacred  character  of  an  Apostle  would  hardly  save  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  husband,  accustomed  to  the 
summary  proceedings  of  Lynchian  jurisprudence.  Last  year  a 
Mormon  of  the  name  of  Egan  was  brought  to  trial  for  murder¬ 
ing  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  and  (though  admitting  the  fact)  was 
acquitted  by  a  Utah  jury.  Nor,  whatever  may  be  the  character 
of  the  leaders,  can  we  hesitate  to  believe  the  almost  unanimous 
testimony  of  travellers  to  the  general  morality  of  the  population. 
Indeed,  the  laborious  and  successful  Industry  w'hich  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  could  not  characterise  a  debauched  and  licentious  people. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  Mormon  polygamy, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  its 
disclosure  is  so  recent  that  previous  writers  have  been  unable  to 
give  accurate  information  on  the  subject.  The  ethical  teaching 
of  the  sect  is  not  distinguished  by  any  other  very  remarkable 
peculiarity.  The  chief  duty  impressed  upon  the  saints  is  the 
punctual  payment  of  their  tithes.  We  can  scarcely  open  a 
page  of  their  official  publications  without  finding  strenuous 
exhortation  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  indispensable  obligation. 
Next  to  this  cardinal  virtue,  they  seem  to  rate  the  merit  of 
abstinence  from  fermented  liquors  and  tobaeco.  This,  however, 
is  not  absolutely  Insisted  on,  but  only  urged  as  a  ‘  precept  of 
‘  wisdom.’  It  was  enforced  by  Joseph,  whose  practice  did  not 
square  with  his  precepts,  as  he  was  often  drunk  himself.  But 
his  sagacity  perceived  that  the  money  squandered  by  his  dis¬ 
ciples  on  gin  and  cigars  must  be  diverted  from  the  treasury  of 
the  Church. 

The  virtue  of  patriotism  is  also  a  frequent  theme  of  ^lormon 
eulogy.  By  publicly  enjoining  it,  they  endeavour  to  refute  the 
charges  of  treason  so  often  brought  against  them  by  their 
enemies.  Hence  the  anniversary  of  the  4th  of  July  (the  birth¬ 
day  of  American  independence)  is  celebrated  with  special  jubila¬ 
tion  in  the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  and  the  tree  of  liberty  is  duly 
refreshed  with  torrents  of  rhetoric,  and  also  with  more  material 
libations.  The  official  list  of  toasts  given  at  one  of  the  last  of 
these  festivities,  shows  that  the  citizens  cling  with  equal 
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attachment  to  the  ‘domestic  institutions’  of  Virginia  and  of 
Deseret ;  for  the^l2th  toast  is  Slavery,  and  the  13th  Poly¬ 
gamy*  The  I5th,  which,  w’e  suppose,  is  meant  to  point  the 
moral  of  the  other  two,  is  “  The  Great  National  Motto, — 

‘  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you.' 

Such  festive  meetings,  which  are  very  frequent,  generally 
conclude  writh  dancing,  an  exercise,  the  practice  of  which  must 
be  also  included  in  the  ethical  system  of  Mormonism.  In 
saltatorial,  as  in  military  movements,  the  priesthood  occupy  the 
foremost  place.  The  president  leads  offj  and  bishops,  patri¬ 
archs,  and  elders  are  to  be  seen  figuring  enthusiastically, 

‘  not,’  says  Colonel  Kane,  ‘  in  your  minuets  or  other  mortuary 
‘  processions  of  Gentles,  but  in  jigs  and  reels.’  When  the 
temple  is  completed,  these  public  dances  are  to  form  a  part  of 
the  regular  worship. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  practical  working  of 
Mormonism,  considered  as  a  Religion,  is  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  devotional  element.  In  the  addresses  of  its 
teachers,  we  find  no  exhortation  to  the  duties  of  private  prayer, 
of  self-examination,  or  of  penitence.  In  their  writings  we  can 
trace  no  aspirations  after  communion  with  God,  after  spirituality 
of  mind,  after  purification  of  the  affections.  All  is  ‘  of  the 
‘  earth,  earthy.’  One  of  the  ablest  writers  against  Christianity 
has  lately  stated  it  as  his  chief  objection  to  the  Christian 
System,  that  it  discourages  the  love  of  earthly  things,  and 
requires  its  votaries  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above.  He 
proposes  to  amend  the  precept  of  Saint  John, — ‘Love  not 
‘  the  w'orld,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world ;  the  lust 
‘  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,’  by 
simply  leaving  out  the  word  not.  Mormonism  seems  exactly  to 
realise  the  ideal  of  this  distinguished  controversialist ;  and,  as  he 
does  not  mention  it  as  one  of  the  phases  through  which  his  faith 
has  hitherto  passed,  we  cannot  but  hoi)e  that  he  may  still  find 
among  the  Latter  Day  Saints  that  resting-place  which  he  tells 
us  that  he  vainly  sought  among  the  Craig-and-Mullerites. 

This  mundane  character  of  Mormonism  faithfully  perpetuates 
the  type  Impressed  on  it  by  its  founder.  Joseph  Smith  was 
‘  a  jolly  fellow,’  says  one  of  his  admirers,  and  not  in  the  least 
methodistical.  ‘  His  was  a  laughter-loving,  cheerful  religion,’ 

*  The  13th  toast  is  printed  as  follows:  ‘Poly-Ticks  and  Poly- 
‘  Gamy;’  a  piece  of  wit  which  seems  to  have  been  highly  appreciated. 
{XIV.  566.)  With  regard  to  slavery,  it  should  be  observed  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joseph’s  revelations,  the  negroes  are  of  an  inferior  race, 
and  that  no  person  of  colour  can  be  admitted  into  the  Church. 
{XIV.  472.) 
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Bays  Mr.  Gunnison.  The  General  Epistles  of  the  Church  ” 
exemplify  the  same  peculiarity.  The  Gospel  which  they  pro¬ 
claim  consists  of  directions  for  emigration,  instructions  for  the 
setting  up  of  machinery,  the  management  of  iron-works,  the 
manufacture  of  nails,  the  spinning  of  cotton-yam,  and  the 
breeding  of  stock.  The  same  undevotional  aspect  is  exhibited 
by  their  public  worship,  at  least  in  Utah;  for  in  Europe  reserve 
is  used,  and  their  practice  assimilated  to  that  of  other  sects. 
The  service  begins  with  instrumental  music,  the  band  perform¬ 
ing  ‘anthems,  marches,  and  vraltzes  ‘which,’  says  Mr.  Gun¬ 
nison  eulogistically,  ‘  drives  aw.ay  all  sombre  feelings.’  An 
extempore  prayer  follows,  which  invokes  blessings  on  the  presi¬ 
dent,  officers,  and  members  of  the  Church,  and  curses  upon 
their  enemies.  Then  comes  a  discussion,  in  which  any  one 
may  speak.  This  part  of  the  service  is  usually  a  conversation 
on  local  business,  like  that  in  an  English  vestiy  meeting. 
The  sermon  follows ;  but  even  that  is  not  eonfined  to  religious 
exhortation,  but  embraces  such  questions  as  the  discipline  of  the 
Legion,  the  Californian  gold-digging,  and  the  politics  of  the 
Territory.  The  most  curious  specimen  of  these  discourses 
which  we  have  discovered  is  the  following,  which  we  take  from 
the  official  report :  — 

‘  Elder  George  ’  Smith  was  called  upon  to  preach  an  iron  sermon. 
He  rose,  and  took  into  the  stand  [pulpit*]  one  of  the  fire-irons  [the 
first  productions  of  the  Utah  founderies].  Holding  the  same  over 
his  head,  he  cried  out  “ Stereotype  edition”  and  descended  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  saints.  The  choir  then  sung  the  doxology,  and  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Lorenzo  Snow.’  (A'F.  492.) 

This  kind  of  religious  service  would  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  whose  rather  lengthy  sernaons  on  the  text 
laborare  est  orare  are  thus  condensed  into  pantomime  by  *  Elder 
‘  George  Smith.’ 

The  Mormon  collection  of  hymns,  which  we  have  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  Article,  might  lead  to  an  impression  of  the 
religion  different  from  that  which  we  have  here  given.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  it,  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
is  published  for  the  English  congregations ;  and,  secondly,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  hymns  (including  all  which  possess  the 
slightest  merit,  devotional  or  poetical)  are  stolen  from  the  col¬ 
lections  in  use  among  English  Protestants,  especially  from  the 
Wesleyan  hymn-book.  The  few  original  compositions  which 
Mormonism  has  produced  are  execrable,  both  in  taste  and 
feeling.  In  addition  to  the  samples  which  we  have  already 
given,  we  may  add  the  following :  — 
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JOSEPH’S  APOTHEOSIS. 

(Aib.  —  ‘  The  sea  t  The  sea!  The  open  seal’) 

‘  He’s  free !  He’s  free !  The  Prophet’s  free ! 

He  is  where  he  will  ever  be. 

His  home’s  in  the  sky;  he  dwells  with  the  Gods; 

Far  from  the  furious  rage  of  mobs. 

He  died,  he  died,  for  those  he  loved. 

He  reigns,  he  reigns,  in  the  realms  above.’ 

{Ht/mns,  338.) 


SAME  SUBJECT. 

*  Hail  to  the  Prophet  ascended  to  heaven. 

Traitors  and  tyrants  now  fight  him  in  vain  ; 
Mingling  with  Gods  he  can  plan  for  his  brethren  ; 
Death  cannot  conquer  the  hero  again. 

‘  Praise  to  his  memory!  he  died  as  a  martyr! 
Honoured  and  blest  be  his  ever  great  name ! 
Long  shall  his  blood,  which  was  shed  by  assassins, 
Stain  Illinois,  while  the  earth  lauds  his  fame. 

‘  Sacrifice  brings  forth  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

Earth  must  atone  for  the  blood  of  that  man ; 
Wake  up  the  world  for  the  conflict  of  justice, 
hlillions  shall  know  brother  Joseph  again.’ 

{Ibid.  325.) 


THE  HEEDS  OF  JOSEPH. 

‘  Who  took  the  plates  the  angel  showed  ? 

And  brought  them  from  their  dark  abode  ? 

And  made  them  plain  by  power  of  God? 

The  prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

‘  Who  did  receive  the  power  to  raise 
The  Church  of  Christ  in  latter  days  ? 

And  call  on  men  to  mend  their  ways? 

The  prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

‘  Who  bore  the  scorn,  the  rage,  the  ire, 

Of  those  who  preach  for  filthy  hire  ? 

Was  called  by  them  impostor,  liar? 

The  prophet  Joseph  Smith.’ 

(A'/P.  304.) 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  whole  fabric  which  we  have 
hitherto  described,  both  doctrinal,  ethical,  and  liturgical,  might 
be  changed  at  once  by  a  new  revelation  uttered  by  the 
president  of  the  Church.  The  only  limitation  to  his  power  is 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  assent  of  his  followers,  which, 
though  not  theoretically  essential,  is  practically  indispensable. 
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Loss  of  popularity  must  of  necessity  entail  dethronement.  We 
have  already  observed  the  skill  with  which  the  Mormon 
hierarchy  is  constructed,  so  as  to  enlist  in  its  service  all  the 
available  talent  of  the  sect,  and  thus  to  guard  as  far  as  possible 
against  the  danger  of  rebellion.  We  need  not  recapitulate  the 
long  list  of  names  by  which  its  various  grades  are  designated. 
The  quaintness  of  some  of  these  gives,  at  first  sight,  an  air  of 
ridicule  to  the  whole  ;  but,  however  ludicrous  the  nomenclature, 
the  organisation  itself  is  too  skilful  to  be  ridiculous.  The 
supreme  authority  is  nominally  in  ‘  the  Presidency^  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  President  and  his  two  Councillors.  But,  in  reality, 
the  First  President  is  sole  monarch,  for  his  assessors,  though 
they  may  remonstrate,  have  no  power  of  resisting  his  decrees. 
The  President  himself,  according  to  Smith’s  statement  (XV.  13.) 
is  ‘  appointed  by  revelation,’  and  ‘  acknowledged  by  the  voice  of 
‘  the  Church.’  But  Brigham  Young  has  modified  this  declara¬ 
tion,  by  announcing  that,  although  constituted  a  Prophet  by 
revelation,  he  holds  the  office  of  President  by  the  choice  of  the 
people  (XV.  488.).  And,  in  fact,  a  vote  that  he  be  sustained  in 
his  office  is  passed  at  every  General  Conference.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  theoretically  possible  that  the  divinely- 
appointed  ‘  Seer,  Prophet,  and  Revelator,’  might  be  deposed  by 
the  Church.  But  the  exact  limits  which  define  the  powers  of 
President  and  Conference  arc  left  as  indeterminate  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  Pope  and  General  Council.  Another  change 
effected  under  the  administration  of  Young  has  been,  the 
assumption  by  the  Apostolic  College  of  a  paramount  authority 
unknown  to  the  original  constitution.  Many  of  the  afwstles, 
however,  are  generally  absent  from  head-quarters  on  missionary 
journeys,  and  the  acting  senate  is  a  council  of  twelve,  selected 
from  among  the  high  priests.  The  Bishops  are  financial 
officers,  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  tithe.  The  Patriarchs 
are  charged  with  the  special  function  of  pronouncing  benedic¬ 
tions  on  individuals.  Joseph  Smith,  senior,  the  Prophet’s 
father,  was  formerly  Patriarch,  and,  even  in  the  early  days  of 
Mormon  poverty,  received  for  this  service  ten  dollars  a  week 
(more  than  lOOZ.  a  year),  and  ‘  his  expenses  found.’  (XV.  308.) 
The  present  chief  Patriarch  (John  Smith,  an  uncle  of  Joseph’s,) 
no  doubt  gets  better  pay,  and  w’e  see  that  the  unhappy  old 
man  has  lately  published  a  solemn  affirmation  of  the  truth  of  his 
nephew’s  miracles.  (XIV.  97.) 

In  subordination  to  these  higher  officers  is  a  great  variety  of 
minor  functionaries,  each  of  whom,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  has  a  direct  interest  in  strengthening  the  hierarchical 
government,  in  which  he  holds  a  place,  and  by  which  he  may 
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mount,  as  his  present  superiors  have  mounted,  from  jwverty  to 
wealth,  and  from  contempt  to  power.  Thus  all  work  zealously 
together  in  maintaining  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  (to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  them)  enforce  upon  the  people  ‘  the  importance 
‘  of  being  governed  by  the  Priesthood  in  all  things'  (XI V,  294.) 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  such  an  organisation,  its 
success  must  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  character  of  its 
Head.  The  Jesuits  would  never  have  reconquered  Europe  for 
the  Pope,  had  not  the  first  three  or  four  generals  of  the  Order 
been  men  of  eminent  ability.  Mormonism  would  probably  have 
perished  after  the  death  of  Smith,  had  the  Apostles  shown  less 
sagacity  in  their  selection  of  their  present  chief.  Brigham 
Young  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  Eastern  States  (XV.  642.), 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He  joined  the 
sect  early,  and  rose  to  eminence  by  his  serviceable  obedience. 
He  is  a  man  of  action,  not  of  speculation ;  distinguished  for 
coarse  strength  and  toughness,  physical  and  moral ;  and  these 
qualities  have  been  needed  for  the  rough  work  he  has  had  to  do. 
His  first  important  charge  was  the  mission  to  England  in  1837, 
when  he  founded  the  British  Churches.  Shortly  before  that 
ei)och,  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  ‘  to  go  forth  from  land  to  land, 

‘  and  from  sea  to  sea.’  And  we  read  that  ‘  the  blessing  of 
‘  Brigham  Young  was  that  he  should  be  strong  in  body,  that  he 
‘  might  go  forth  and  gather  the  elect.’  (Smith's  Autob.  XV. 
206.)  We  have  related  how,  after  the  death  of  Smith,  he  sup¬ 
planted  Rlgdon,  and  rose  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Apostles 
to  the  Presidency,  and  how  wisely  he  led  his  followers  through 
the  wilderness,  and  planted  them  in  the  land  of  promise.  By 
his  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  territory  of  Utah,  his  cha¬ 
racter  received  the  stamp  of  public  approbation  from  the  su¬ 
preme  Government  of  the  United  States ;  whence  he  reaped 
also  the  solid  advantage  of  a  salary  of  2500  dollars.  Besides 
this  oificial  income,  he  has  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  including  the  tithing  of  his  subjects, 
foreign  and  domestic.  We  learn,  therefore,  without  surprise, 
that  he  has  acquired  considerable  property,  and  that  he  is  able 
not  only  to  maintain  a  suitable  establishment  and  ‘  princely 
‘  carriages’  (G.  63.),  but  also  to  support  a  family  of  forty  wives 
and  about  a  hundred  children.  His  prosperity  has  excited 
some  jealousy  among  his  people ;  and  we  find  him,  in  a  recent 
speech,  remonstrating  with  those  who  ‘  complain  of  me  living 
’*  upon  tithing.’  (XV.  161.)  But  hitherto  he  has  succeeded  in 
suppressing  such  murmurs  by  his  frank  and  popular  bearing, 
and  by  the  proofs  he  has  given  of  indefatigable  zeal  for  the 
public  interest.  The  official  documents  which  he  publishes 
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from  time  to  time,  and  especially  his  Messages  to  the  local 
Legislature,  show  the  illiterate  sagacity  of  the  Rusticus  abnormu 
sapiens,  and  exhibit  a  curious  mixture  of  business-like  statement 
with  Yankee  bombast.  As  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  we  may 
take  the  following  description  of  the  Abolitionist  party,  from  a 
recent  message :  — 

‘  The  fanatical  bigot,  with  the  spirit  of  northern  supremacy,  seeks 
to  enwrap  in  sacrilegious  dame  the  altar  of  his  country’s  liberties, 
offering  an  unholy  sacrifice  whicli,  arising  in  encircling  wreaths  of 
dark  and  turbid  columns,  emitting  in  fitful  glare  the  burning  lava, 
betokens  erewhile  her  eonsummation.’  (A'F.  422.) 

When  opposed,  the  President  is  apt  to  become  overbearing 
and  scurrilous.  Thus,  in  his  controversy  with  Judge  Brocchus, 
he  tells  his  correspondent  that  he  is  ‘  either  profoundly  ignorant 
‘  or  wilfully  wicked  —  one  of  the  two.’  *  You  manifest  a  choice,’ 
he  adds,  ‘  to  leave  an  incensed  public  in  incense  [sic]  still.’ 
And  farther :  — 

‘  When  the  spirit  of  persecution  manifests  itself  in  the  flippancy 
of  rhetoric  for  female  insult  and  desecration,  it  is  time  that  I  forbear 
to  hold  my  peace,  lest  the  thundering  au.athema3  of  nations  born 
and  unborn,  should  rest  ujwn  my  head,  when  the  marrow  of  my 
bones  shall  be  illy  [sic]  prepared  to  sustain  the  threatened  blow. 
{XIV.  402.) 

Yet  the  President  can  write  better  than  this,  when  he  restricts 
himself  to  less  ambitious  prose.  His  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Adams,  for  example  {Ibid.  213.),  is  a  model  of  shrewd  sense, 
not  unmixed  with  a  touch  of  humour,  and  shows  that  he  is  well 
able  to  detect  an  impostor.  This,  indeed,  is  not  surprising,  on 
the  principle  of  that  ancient  rule  which  prescribes  the  agents 
most  serviceable  in  thief-catching. 

Next  to  the  President  in  importance,  though  not  in  official 
rank,  stands  the  apostle  Orson  Pratt.  As  Young  in  action,  so 
Pratt  in  speculation,  is  the  leader  of  the  sect.  Like  so  many 
intelligent  and  half-educsited  men,  he  has  greedily  received  the 
teaching  of  the  modern  Pantheistic  philosophy,  from  its  popular 
interpreters,  American  and  English.  From  such  sources  he  has 
compounded  that  strange  jumble  of  incongruous  dogmas  which 
we  have  before  attempted  to  describe.  Thus  he  probably  hopes 
to  enlist  some  recruits  from  the  party  of  *  Young  America,’  who 
may  be  induced  to  swallow  the  absurdities  of  Mormonism  in  a 
non-natural  sense,  washed  down  with  a  lubricating  dose  of* 
mysticism.  He  has  himself  substantial  reasons  for  his  allegiance 
to  the  cause.  He  holds  the  pleasantest  appointment  which  his 
Church  can  bestow  upon  an  intelligent  man — being  its  resident 
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agent  at  Washington.  His  official  duty  (according  to  the  tenor 
of  his  diploma)  is  ‘  to  write  and  publish  periodicals  and  books 
‘  illustrative  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Church 
and  it  is  his  prerogative  ‘  to  receive  and  collect  tithing  of  the 
*  saints  throughout  all  his  field  of  labour.’  {XV.  42.) 

His  elder  brother.  Parley  Pratt,  though  individually  less  pro¬ 
minent  than  Orson,  represents  an  element  of  Mormonism  far 
more  essential  to  its  success.  He  may  be  considered  as  chief  of 
the  Mormon  missionaries.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  these 
emissaries,  though  it  has  been  much  exaggerated,  is  still  remark¬ 
able.  The  Governors  of  the  sect  are  go^  judges  of  character ; 
and  it  is  their  plan  to  select  the  restless  and  enterprising  spirits, 
who,  perhaps,  may  threaten  disturbance  at  home,  and  to  utilise 
their  fanaticism,  while  they  flatter  their  vanity,  by  sending 
them  as  representatives  of  the  Church  to  distant  fields  of  labour. 
Their  method  of  establishing  a  mission  in  a  foreign  country  is 
as  follows.  Amongst  their  converts,  taken  at  random  from  the 
mixed  population  of  the  Union,  there  are  natives  to  be  found  of 
every  nation  in  Europe.  They  select  a  native  of  the  country 
which  they  wish  to  attack,  and  join  him  as  interpreter  to  the 
other  emissaries  whom  they  are  about  to  despatch  to  the  land  of 
his  birth.  On  arriving  at  their  destination,  the  missionaries  are 
supported  by  the  funds  of  the  Church,  till  they  can  maintain 
themselves  out  of  the  offerings  of  their  proselytes.  Meanwhile, 
they  employ  themselves  in  learning  the  language,  and  circu¬ 
lating  tracts  in  defence  of  their  creed ;  and  then  sit  down  to  the 
weary  task  of  translating  the  ‘  Book  of  Mormon.’ 

By  this  process,  they  have  formed  churches  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Hindostan,  Australia,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  and  besides  these,  they  have  recently  sent  missionaries 
to  Siam,  Ceylon,  China,  the  West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Chili. 
The  ‘  Book  of  Mormon’  has  been  published  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  Danish,  Polynesian,  and  Welsh.  Besides  various  tracts 
which  are  circulated  by  these  missionaries,  they  have  established 
regular  periodicals  in  French,  Welsh,  and  Danish.*  We  should 
observe,  however,  that  of  the  missions  above  enumerated,  the 
first  and  last  (those  to  Denmark  and  the  Sandwich  Islands)  have 
alone  been  really  successful.  In  Denmark,  at  the  beginning  of 
1853,  they  possessed  1400  baptized  converts,  and  had  also  de¬ 
spatched  297  more  to  Utah.^  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  they 

•  Namely,  ‘  Le  Reflecteur,’  published  monthly,  at  Lausanne ;  the 
‘  Udgom  Seion,’  weekly,  at  Merthyr  and  the  ‘  Skandinaviens 
‘  Sterne,’  twice  a  month,  at  Copenhagen. 
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had  baptized  589,  before  their  mission  had  been  established 
twelve  months.  These  proselytes  were  all  previously  Christians, 
converted  from  heathenism  by  American  missionaries.  The 
other  foreign  missions  have  as  yet  only  succeeded  in  making  a 
very  small  number  of  proselytes.  The  accounts  published  by 
their  founders  are  often  exceedingly  absurd.  Among  the  most 
grotesque  is  the  record  of  the  Italian  mission,  by  the  apostle, 
Lorenzo  Snow.  He  begins  by  informing  us  that  he  sailed  from 
Southampton  to  a  place  called  ‘  Avre  de  rfrace.'  In  due  time  he 
reached  the  valleys  of  the  AValdenses,  ‘  who  have  received  many 
‘  privilerfges  from  the  Sardinian  Government.’  AVith  him  were 
three  other  Mormons — the  first,  an  Americo- Sicilian  ;  the 
second,  an  Englishman;  and  the  third,  a  Scotchman.  The 
four  met  on  a  hill  in  Piedmont,  which  they  named  Mount 
Brigham.  They  record  their  proceedings  in  the  style  of  a 
Yankee  public  meeting,  as  follows :  — 

‘  Moved  by  Elder  Snow — That  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
be  now  organised  in  Italy.  Seconded  and  carried. 

‘  Moved  by  Elder  Stenhouse  —  Tliat  Elder  Snow,  of  the  quorum 
of  twelve  apostles,  be  sustained  President  of  the  Church  in  Italy. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

‘  Moved  by  Elder  Snow  —  That  Elder  Stenhouse  be  Secretary  of 
the  Church  in  Italy.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Thus  was  formed  the  ‘  Church  of  Italy,’  which  contained  at  the 
time  of  its  formation  not  a  single  Italian  member.  Its  founders 
boast,  however,  that  they  have  contrived  to  deceive  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities,  by  publishing  a  Tract  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Voice  of  Joseph,’  with  a  woodcut  of  a  Nun  for  frontis¬ 
piece,  and  a  vignette  of  the  Cross  upon  the  title-page.  Under 
these  false  colours,  they  hope  soon  to  win  their  way. 

But  Great  Britain  is  the  true  theatre  of  Mormon  triumph. 
An  official  census  is  published  half-yearly,  whence  we  learn 
that  in  July  1853,  the  British  Saints  amounted  to  30,690,  and 
contained  40  ‘  Seventies,'  10  High  Priests,  2578  Elders,  1854 
Priests,  1416  Teachers,  and  834  Deacons.*  Thus  one-fifth  of 


*  The  most  numerous  Church  in  England  is  that  of  Manchester, 
which  contains  3166  members ;  the  next  is  that  of  Glamorganshire, 
which  contains  2338,  mostly  at  Alerthyr.  In  the  very  valuable  and 
authentic  Report  on  religious  worship  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  which 
has  lately  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  Registrar 
General,  as  superintendent  of  the  Census,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
Mormons,  p.  cvi. — cxii.,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  pas¬ 
sage: —  ‘In  England  and  AVales  there  were,  in  1851,  reported  by  the 
‘  Census  officers,  as  many  as  222  places  of  worship  belonging  to  this 
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the  whole  number  are  invested  with  some  official  function.  We 
may  add,  that  25,000  copies  of  the  ‘  Millennial  Star,’  the 
Mormon  organ,  are  sold  weekly. 

To  explain  the  causes  of  this  success,  gained  by  the  preachers  ‘ 
of  a  superstition  so  preposterous,  is  a  most  important  part  of  our 
task.  Yet  it  needs  no  long  investigation,  for  these  causes  are 
not  difficult  to  detect.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom  that  every  impostor  may  at  once  obtain  a  body  of 
disciples  large  enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  sect,  provided  he 
be  endowed  with  sufficient  impudence.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
religious  empirics,  but  of  all  speculators  on  human  credulity. 
What  quack  ever  failed  to  sell  his  pills,  if  he  mixed  them  with 
the  proper  quantum  of  mendacity  ?  The  homoeopathist,  the 
spirit-rapper,  and  the  phrenologist,  each  attracts  his  clique  of 
believers.  All  this  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  Hudibrastic 
maxim, — 

‘  Because  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.’ 

In  religion,  Joseph  Smith  has  had  many  predecessors,  no  less 
successful  than  himself.  The  German  Anabaptists,  who  re¬ 
sembled  him  both  in  their  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  in 
their  practice  of  polygamy,  held  temporary  sway  over  cities 
larger  than  Nauvoo.  Not  many  years  are  past  since  Joanna 
Southcote  persuaded  thousands  to  accept  her  as  a  New  Messiah. 
Nay,  even  now,  the  Agapemone  of  Bridgwater  is  full  of  crazy 
fanatics,  who  maintain  an  impostor,  more  blasphemous  than 
Brigham,  in  a  state  as  princely  as  that  of  the  President  of 
Utah.  The  weakness  of  credulity  in  some,  the  strength  of 
madness  in  others,  ensures  to  every  fraudulent  pretender  the 

‘  body  :  most  of  them,  however,  being  merely  rooms.  The  number  of 
‘  sittings  in  these  places  (making  an  allowance  for  53,  the  accommo- 

*  dation  in  which  was  not  returned)  was  30,783.  The  attendance  on 

*  the  Census  Sunday  (making  an  estimated  addition  for  9  chapels, 

‘  from  which  no  intelligence  on  this  point  was  received)  was  :  Morn- 

*  ing,  7,517 ;  Afternoon,  11,481 ;  Evening,  16,628.  The  preachers,  it 
‘  appears,  are  far  from  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  disciples : 

‘  the  surprising  confidence  and  zeal  with  which  they  promulgate  their 
‘  creed,  the  prominence  they  give  to  the  exciting  topics  of  the  speedy 

‘  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  his  personal  millennial  reign,  and  the* 
‘  attractiveness  to  many  minds  of  the  idea  of  an  infallible  church, 

*  relying  for  its  evidences  and  its  guidance  upon  revelations  made 
‘  perpetually  to  its  rulers,  these,  with  other  influences,  have  combined 
‘  to  give  the  Mormon  movement  a  position  and  importance  with  the 
‘  working  classes,  which,  perhaps,  should  draw  to  it  much  more  than 
‘  it  has  yet  received  of  the  attention  of  our  public  teachers.’ 
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fulcrum  which  he  needs.  The  latter  cause,  indeed,  has  no 
doubt  contributed  the  corner-stone  to  many  Mormon  churches 
besides  that  of  Hamburg;  the  founder  of  which  ingenuously 
confesses,  ‘  the  woman  whom  I  baptized  first  here  was  in  the 
*  madhouse  for  a  long  time.  She  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
‘  spirit  for  fourteen  years.’ 

Thus  a  heap  of  materials  lies  ever  ready  for  the^  torch  of  the 
religious  incendiary.  But  in  general  the  straw  and  stubble 
burns  out  as  quickly  as  it  kindles;  and  even  if  a  few  ashes 
continue  to  smoulder  (as,  for  instance,  there  are  still  a  few 
Southcotians),  yet  the  flame  has  died  away.  But  Mormonism 
has  already  outlived  this  ephemeral  stage  of  sectarian  existence, 
and,  after  twenty  years  of  growth,  is  now  more  vigorous  than 
ever.  The  first  and  most  important  cause  of  its  permanent 
power,  is  its  claim  to  possess  a  living  prophet  and  a  continuous 
inspiration.  Its  votaries  tell  us  that  they  are  not  left,  like 
other  men,  in  anxious  uncertainty,  but  are  guided  in  every  step 
by  the  audible  voice  and  visible  hand  of  God.  In  every  age 
there  are  multitudes  who  would  gladly  suffer  the  moral  problems 
of  life  to  be  solved  for  them  by  an  outward  authority.  And  an 
age  remarkable  for  religious  earnestness  will  be  especially  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  seductions  of  those  who  pretend  to  reveal  to  it 
with  definite  accuracy  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  this  in  our  days  has  been  the  conversion  of 
so  many  truth-seeking  men  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  have 
all  heard  their  enthusiastic  description  of  their  present  happi¬ 
ness  contrasted  with  their  former  distress.  Once  they  were 
compelled  to  grope  their  way  in  darkness,  or  only  lighted  by 
the  dim  lamp  of  duty,  and  the  disputed  precepts  of  Scripture. 
Now  they  have  emerged  into  the  clear  sunshine  of  heavenly 
day,  and  have  only  to  obey,  at  every  turn,  the  voice  which  cries 
so  clearly,  ‘  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it'  But  these  converts 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  classes.  Englishmen 
in  the  lower  and  less  educated  ranks  are  seldom  allured  to  the 
Church  of  Rome;  being  repelled  from  it  by  a  feeling  of  its 
anti-national  character,  and  by  the  appearance  of  idolatry  in  its 
ceremonial.  The  bold  pretensions  of  a  Protestant  sect  to  more 
than  Roman  infallibility,  satisfy  their  longing  for  religious  cer¬ 
tainty,  without  shocking  their  hereditary  instincts.  The  power 
of  such  an  attraction  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  the 
Irvingite  Church  still  possesses  congregations  in  many  lai^ 
towns,  although  its  claims  to  miraculous  gifts  have  become 
faint  and  hesitating,  and  its  members  are  not  proselytising 
fanatics,  but  quiet  and  unobtrusive  dreamers.  The  Mormonites 
are  of  a  very  different  temper.  Eager  and  impatient  to  pro- 
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pagate  their  sect,  pcrempto^  in  their  demand  of  obedience, 
unscrupulous  in  their  assertions,  and  unhesitatingly  promising 
absolute  assurance  to  their  proselytes.  By  their  revelations, 
their  miracles,  and  their  prophecies,  faith  is  changed  into  sight. 
So  their  organ  tells  us  — 

‘  Latter  Day  Saints  know  that  the  Lord  has  spoken  in  this  age. 
Thay  knoav  that  angels  do  now  converse  with  men.  They  know 
that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  manifested  in  these  days  by 
dreams,  visions,  revelations,  tongues,  prophecies,  miracles,  healings. 
Latter  Day  Saints  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.’ 
{XIV.  444.) 

Secondly,  the  success  of  Mormonism  is  due  to  its  organisa¬ 
tion,  which  has  enabled  it  to  employ  the  obedience  of  its 
votaries  to  the  best  advantage.  The  submission  rendered  to  a 
voice  which  men  believe  divine,  supplies  a  motive  force  of  un¬ 
limited  power;  and  when  this  is  applied  by  well-constructed 
machinery,  the  results  which  may  be  effected  are  almost  incal¬ 
culable.  When  the  energies  of  masses  are  directed  by  a  single 
mind,  wonders  will  be  accomplished,  even  though  (as  often 
happens  in  military  achievements)  the  service  is  rendered  with 
sullen  indifference  or  extorted  by  compulsion.  But  when  the 
obedience  is  the  obedience  of  the  will,  and  when  the  imity  of 
action  is  blended  with  a  unity  of  heart  and  purpose,  the  results 
of  such  a  concentration  of  moral  force  upon  any  given  point  are 
not  more  really  surprising  than  the  raising  of  the  Menai  bridge 
by  the  hydrostatic  paradox. 

Thirdly,  we  may  attribute  the  welcome  which  Mormonism 
has  met  from  our  working  classes  to  the  prevalence  of  discontent 
among  the  poor  against  the  rich.  The  repinings  'of  labour 
against  capital,  which  have^covered  England  with  strikes  and 
Europe  with  barricades,  are  at  once  sanctioned  and  consoled  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  ‘  Saints.’  They  invite  their  hearers  to 
fly  from  oppression  to  that  happy  land  where  the  poor  are  lords 
of  the  soil,  where  no  cruel  millowners  can  trample  on  the  ‘  rights 

*  of  labour,’  where  social  inequalities  are  unknown,  and  where 
all  the  citizens  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  universal  brother¬ 
hood  and  a  common  faith.  In  the  minutes  of  a  recent  ‘  General 
‘  Conference  ’  we  read  that  ‘  Elder  Taylor  related  a  conversa- 
‘  tion  which  he  had  held  with  a  French  Communist,  wherein  he 

*  proved  that  the  Saints  have  done  all  which  the  French  Com- 

*  munists  have  failed  to  establish.’  (XF.  389.)  And  certainly 
they  may  appeal  with  just  pride  to  the  contrast  presented  by 
Nauvoo  in  its  decay  with  the  flourishing  city  which  they 
abandoned.  For  M.  Cabet’s  Socialists  (its  present  possessors) 
have  been  unable  even  to  preserve  from  ruin  the  farms  and 
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workshops  which  Mormon  industry  had  left  ready  to  their 
hands.  To  such  promises  of  substantial  comfort  these  skilful 
propagandists  add  glowing  pictures  of  the  millennial  glories  which 
are  soon  to  dawn  on  ‘Zion’;  gratifying,  yet  surpassing,  the 
aspirations  after  a  *  good  time  coming,’  which  fill  the  dreams  of 
their  democratic  converts. 

Another,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  influental,  aid  to  ISIormon 
proselytism,  is  the  adaptation  of  their  materialising  theology  to 
the  system  taught  by  the  extreme  section  of  popular  Pro¬ 
testantism.  That  Judalzlng  spirit  which  would  supersede  the 
New  Testament  by  the  Old;  which  imposes  Mosaic  ordinances 
as  Christian  laws ;  which  turns  even  the  new  dispensation  into 
a  string  of  verbal  shibboleths*;  prepares  the  mind  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  dogmas  of  Mormonism.  But  while  the  Mormon 
teachers  fall  in  witb  this  popular  system,  they  carry  out  its 
carnal  views  to  a  more  logical  development.  Thus  they  have 
pushed  its  Judaizing  tendencies  (as  we  have  seen)  into  actual 
Judaism.  And  even  while  discarding  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  found  their  hierarchy  on  the  most  servile  ad¬ 
herence  to  its  letter;  and  maintain  that  any  departure  from  its 
nomenclature  in  the  designations  of  ecclesiastical  officers  is 
indefensible.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  easily  this  forma¬ 
lism,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  preeminently  Protestant, 
blends  with  their  llomanising  attribution  of  a  magic  power  to 
outward  rites,  an  inherent  sanctity  to  earthly  temples,  and  an 
efficacious  virtue  to  offerings  for  the  dead ;  for,  in  truth,  these 
several  modes  of  substituting  a  formal  for  a  spiritual  religion, 
whether  patronised  by  Pope  or  Presbyter,  are  only  diverse 
manifestations  of  the  same  idolatrous  superstition. 

Such  are  the  principal  causes  which  explain  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  singular  sect.  But  we  do  not  believe  them  sufficient  to 
secure  its  permanent  stability ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  when  the 
necessity  for  inereasing  the  population  of  Utah  has  passed  away, 
the  zeal  for  proselytism  which  it  has  bred  must  bum  less 
warmly.  Secondly,  that  agglomeration  of  the  sect  upon  a 
single  spot,  which,  up  to  a  certain  jwint,  gives  strength  and  cen¬ 
tralisation,  contains  also  an  element  of  weakness;  for  it  makes 
the  Church  of  Mormon  local  instead  of  catholie,  and  tends  to 
restrict  the  converts  to  that  small  number  who  intend  to  emi¬ 
grate.  Thirdly,  the  suecess  of  the  leaders  in  rendering  the 

*  We  have  often  regretted  that  Coleridge  should  liave  applied 
Lessing’s  term  of  Bibliolafrt/  (a  word  sure  to  be  misrepresented)  to 
this  tendency  of  popular  religionism.  Grammatolatry  would  have 
been  a  better  word  for  that  against  which  St.  Paul  protests  as  >/ 
Stak'oyta  rov  ypafifiaroQ. 
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government  of  Utah  theocratic  may  ultimately  prove  suicidal. 
At  present  the  democracy  is  merged  in  the  theocracy.  Even 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  nominally  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  are  really  named*by  the  President,  and  returned  with¬ 
out  a  contest.  But  this  very  blending  of  the  two  elements  of 
sovereignty  tends  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other.  By  a 
gradual  change  in  the  public  sentiment,  the  Church  might  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  State ;  the  forms  might  remain  while  the 
spirit  was  extinct ;  the  hierarchy  of  Apostles  and  Elders  might 
continue  nominally  supreme,  but  might  become  a  body  of  mere 
civil  functionaries ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  every  eccle¬ 
siastical  appointment  is  at  present  submitted  twice  a  year  to  a 
popular  vote.  Thus  even  the  office  of  President  itself  might, 
without  any  revolutionary  change,  pass  quietly  into  an  elective 
magistracy.  Again,  there  is  a  possibility  of  disruption  upon 
the  death  of  every  President.  It  may  not  always  happen,  as 
after  Smith’s  murder,  that  the  whole  Church  will  support  a 
single  candidate.  And  (as  we  have  already  shown)  the  rules 
which  fix  the  mode  of  appointment  are  contradictory.  Lastly, 
we  are  told  by  those  who  have  resided  in  Utah,  that  the 
younger  citizens  do  not  Inherit  the  faith  of  their  fathers.* 
A  race  is  growing  up  which  laughs  at  the  plates  and  prophecies 
of  Joseph.  This  is  the  symptom  of  a  natural  reaction ;  the 
credulity  of  one  generation  followed  by  the  scepticism  of  the 
next.  Meanwhile,  as  wealth  increases,  so  will  instruction  and 
mtelligence ;  and  since  no  educated  man  can  really  believe  the 
silly  fables  of  Mormonism,  and  only  a  small  minority  can  be 
bribed  to  profess  a  faith  which  they  do  not  feel,  the  unbelief  of 
the  more  enlightened  must  ultimately  descend  to  the  masses. 
When  this  happens,  the  theocracy  must  be  violently  broken  up ; 
unless  it  should  be  peaceably  metamorphosed  (as  we  have  sup¬ 
posed  above)  into  a  form  of  civil  government. 

In  such  a  case,  the  residuary  religion  of  Mormonism  would 
probably  take  its  place  among  Christian  sects,  alongside  of 
Swedenborgianism  and  Irvingism.  It  would  easily  rid  itself  of 
its  more  Antichristian  features,  by  the  issue  of  new  revelations, 
which  should  supersede  those  of  Higdon  and  Brigham.  The 
abandonment  of  polygamy  would  do  less  violence  to  the  system 
than  its  introduction ;  for  it  was  originally  forbidden ;  and  its 
subsequent  permission  might  be  explained  as  a  temporary  privi¬ 
lege,  granted  to  the  saints,  martyrs,  and  apostles,  who  suffered 
and  bled  for  the  faith.  The  book  of  ‘  Doctrines  and  Covenants’ 
is  mostly  of  so  ephemeral  a  character,  that  it  might  easily  be 
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suffered  to  drop  into  oblivion.  Thus  a  belief  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon  might  be  left,  as  the  only  distinctive  symbol  of  the 
sect ;  a  belief  which  would  not  more  affect  their  practice  than  if 
they  believed  in  the  history  of  J  ack  the  Giant  Killer. 

But  the  decline  of  Mormonism  which  we  anticipate  is  only 
matter  of  conjecture,  —  its  rise  and  progress  is  matter  of  fact. 
Nor  ought  we  to  neglect  the  lessons  taught  by  its  success.  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  learn  not  to  expect  too  much  from  the 
extension  of  popular  education.  Two-thirds  of  the  Mormon 
converts  are  men  who  have  gained  all  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
ordinary  routine  of  primary  instruction  to  bestow  upon  the  mass 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  few  years  during  which  they  can  be 
left  at  school.  This  is  no  reason  for  relaxing  in  our  efforts  to 
advance  the  civilisation  of  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
great  reason  for  superadding  some  machinery  which  may  attract 
their  youth  to  those  fountains  of  which  their  childhood  can 
barely  taste.*  Yet  even  when  the  most  is  done  that  can  be 
done,  we  must  not  expect  too  high  a  standard  of  attainment. 
The  infonnation  gained  by  tired  workmen  in  the  hours  of 
relaxation  must  needs  be  somewhat  loose  and  smattering,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  most  powerful  intellects. 

Another  lesson  forced  on  us  by  the  success  of  Mormonism, 
especially  concerns  the  teachers  of  religion.  Many  victims  of 
this  miserable  imposture  might  have  been  saved  had  our  popular 
preachers  taught  their  hearers  to  draw  the  line  of  separation 
clearly  between  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  and  that  of 
the  Old.  But  on  this  point  we  have  already  said  enough  in,  the 
foregoing  pages. 

Finally,  if  it  be  humiliating  to  confess  that  this  fanatical 
superstition  has  made  more  dupes  in  England  than  in  all  the 
world  besides ;  yet  the  instrumentality  by  which  they  have  been 
gained  also  contains  matter  of  encouragement.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  organisation  which  has  been  so  powerful  in  the  cause  of 

*  One  of  the  best  means  is  by  establishing  free  libraries,  such  as 
have  been  instituted  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  under 
a  recent  Act.  But  if  they  are  to  do  good,  these  establishments  should 
be  careful  not  to  circulate  books  likely  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
people.  The  First  Report  of  the  Manchester  library  gives  a  list  of 
the  books  most  frequently  read  ;  and  at  the  head  of  all  we  find 
‘  Roderick  Random  ’ !  We  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  gratuitously 
supplying  the  population  with  a  book  which  (if  we  may  venture  to 
alter  a  phrase  of  Johnson’s)  combines  the  morals  of  a  pimp  with 
the  manners  of  a  scavenger.  Lord  Campbell,  the  other  day,  in 
sentencing  a  seller  of  obscene  books  to  imprisonment,  observed  with 
a  noble  indignation,  that  the  crime  was  greater  than  that  of  a  poisoner. 
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error,  might  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Amongst 

the  Mormons,  as  we  have  seen,  one  in  five  participates  in  the  -  i 

ecclesiastical  government.  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  like  manner, 

the  religious  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  were  invested  with 

official  functions.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  were  made  to  feel 

themselves  members  of  a  living  body ;  essential  parties  to  its 

acts;  sharers  in  its  responsibilities ;  doers  of  the  Word,  and  not 

hearers  only.  Surely  if,  among  the  millions  who  worship  in  our 

churches,  we  will  not  say  one  in  five,  but  even  one  in  fifty,  were 

thus  animated  to  exertion,  their  achievements  in  rescuing  their 

countrymen  from  the  slavery  of  ignorance  and  vice  might  at 

least  redeem  the  future,  if  they  could  not  remedy  the  past. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  great  national  institution  of  the  church  seem  to 
fall  short  of  its  high  calling,  and  to  do  but  half  its  task,  we  may 
console  ourselves  with  the  recollection  that  it  works  in  fetters, 
and  that  vital  circulation  may  yet  he  restored  to  organs  frozen 
by  a  forced  inaction.  For  it  can  never  be  more  difficult  to 
loose  than  to  bind ;  and  though  it  might  be  impossible  to  create, 
it  is  easy  to  emancipate. 


Art.  II. —  The  Works  of  John  Locke.  In  Nine  Volumes,  8vo. 
London. 

"pROBABLr  no  philosopher  of  our  own  country — hardly  any 
of  any  country — has  exerted  a  more  extensive  or  durable 
influence  over  the  intellectual  world  than  our  illustrious  country¬ 
man,  John  Locke.  This  is  not  owing,  certainly,  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  of  all  the  dogmas  he  maintmned,  or  to  any  lack 
of  doubts  and  disputes  as  to  what,  on  many  points,  were  his 
dogmas.  On  the  contrary,  the  criticism  which  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  even  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  metaphysical 
theory  would,  as  Judge  Jeffreys  said  of  the  voluminous  writings 
of  Richard  Baxter,  *  fill  a  cart.’ 

Yet  Locke  has  enjoyed  his  protracted  and  extensive  empire 
not  without  sufficient  reason.  Not  only  has  he  extracted  as 
ample  a  treasure  of  the  ore  of  truth  from  the  mine  as  could 
£urly  be  expected  from  the  efforts  of  a  single  mind ;  not  only 
has  he  exhibited  it  in  a  form  as  free  from  error  as  could  be 
hoped  from  the  limitations  of  any  human  intellect,  however 
powerful ;  but  throughout  his  writings  he  breathes  a  spirit  of 
philosophy  more  precious,  and  calculated  to  exert  a  more  bene¬ 
ficial  influenee  over  the  reader,  than  his  philosophy  itself.  They 
are  inspired  by  an  intense  love  of  Truth,  and  exhibit  a  rare 
combination  of  independence  and  caution  in  seeking  it; — in* 
VOL.  XCIX.  NO.  CCIT.  C  C 
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dependence,  in  sturdily  thrusting  aside  all  authority  but  that 
of  Reason ;  caution,  in  a  perpetual  recognition  of  the  feebleness 
and  ignorance  of  that  very  Reason; — a  profound  consciousness 
that  the  highest  achievement  of  man’s  wisdom  will  ever  consist 
in  wisely  ascertaining  within  what  limits  alone  he  can  be  wise. 
When  to  these  qualities  we  add  the  cogency  of  Locke’s  logic, 
his  practical  sagacity,  the  unusual  vivacity  and  originality  of  his 
modes  of  treating  abstruse  subjects,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he 
is  still  a  favourite  with  his  countrymen,  or  thsit  he  continues  to 
enjoy  a  European  reputation.  Hallam  remarks,  that  he  shoold 
hardly  pardon  himself  for  neglecting  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
young  person,  over  whose  education  he  had  any  control,  Locke’s 
little  tract  on  the  ‘Conduct  of  the  Understanding;’  and  much 
of  it  is,  in  truth,  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  those  portions 
of  the  First  Book  of  the  ‘  Novum  Organum,’  which  expose  the 
*  idola’  of  the  human  mind.  We  should,  however,  go  a  step 
further,  and  should  be  disposed  to  censure  ourselves  if  we  did 
tiot  recommend  to  every  young  person,  who  liad  leisure  carefully 
to  peruse  it,  the  larger  treatise  on  the  *  Understanding’  itself; 
assured  that,  whatever  the  points  in  which  it  convinced  or  failed 
to  convince,  few  books  in  any  language  could  more  eftectually 
enamour  the  soul  of  truth,  inspire  a  contempt  of  sophistry, 
develop  and  discipline*  the  powers  of  the  mind,  train  it  to  clear¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  expression,  inspire  it  with  an  ambition  to 
know  wherever  knowledge  is  possible,  and,  (not  less  signal 
benefit,)  teach  it  humbly  to  acquiesce  in  ignorance  where  igno¬ 
rance  is  inevitable. 

Though,  like  the  other  greater  luminaries  of  philosophy  and 
science,  Locke  has  shone  on  with  tolerably  uniform  lustre,  he 
has  had,  like  most  of  them,  his  periods,  if  not  of  waxing  and 
waning,  yet  of  brighter  effulgence  or  transient  obscuration.  He 
seems  to  us  labouring  under  some  such  partial  eclipse  at  present. 
In  the  reaction  agsunst  the  sensational  schools  of  the  last 
century — in  itself  a  happy  revolution — he  has  been  in  some 
danger  of  having  his  merits,  underrated  from  his  presumed  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  extra\'agancies  of  those  schools. 

Dugald  Stewart,  it  must  be  granted,  in  his  admirable  criticism 
on  Locke,  containetl  in  his  celebrated  ‘  Preliminary  Dissertation,’ 
(published  nearly  forty  years  ago,)  did  much  to  adjust  the  true 
position  of  our  philosopher  in  relation  to  the  sensational  systems; 
he  did  much,  in  our  judgment,  to  show  that  Locke’s  meaning 
had  been  perverted  or  misunderstood,  alike  by  many  of  his 
admirers  and  opponents ;  but  particularly  by  many  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  who  claiming  him  as  a  patron  of  their  sensational 
theories  had  honoured  him  with  homage  equally  undeserved 
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and  ruinous.  Recent  symptoms,  however,  in  the  literature 
both  of  our  own  country  and  of  France,  where  the  acute  and, 
in  many  respects,  admirable  lectures  on  Locke  by  M.  Cousin 
have  excited  much  attention,  seem  to  render  some  renewed 
discussion  of  Locke’s  position  and  merits  not  altogether  super¬ 
fluous. 

It  is  a  suspicion  of  this  kind  which  has  induced  us,  in  spite 
of  the  necessary  disadvantage  of  having  to  deal  with  so  ample  a 
theme  in  the  contracted  limits  of  an  Article,  to  dwell  on  some 
traits  of  our  great  countryman’s  characteb,  and  some  features 
of  the  controversies  which  chiefly  affect  the  merits  of  his  philo- 
BOPHT. 

•  The  principal  characteristics  of  the  genius  of  Locke  are  visible 
at  once  to  the  reader  in  almost  every  page.  No  author  has 
impressed  the  image  of  his  own  mind  more  indelibly  on  his 
works,  or  pven  them  a  character  of  more  perfect  ori^nality. 
Hence,  in  part,  and  in  great  part,  the  continued  popularity  they 
possess,  and  the  delight  and  profit  with  which  they  are  perused ; 
delight  and  profit,  as  usual,  often  greater  than  can  be  reaped 
fi?om  writings  less  marked  indeed  by  defects,  and  even  by  errors, 
but  tamer  in  character,  and  less  stimulating  to  the  mind  of  the 
student.  Some  of  his  characteristics  —  half  moral  and  half  intel¬ 
lectual — have  been  already  adverted  to;  his  rare  combination  of 
boldness  and  caution,  of  independence  and  humility, — necessary 
complements  of  one  another  in  every  true  philosopher.  To  these 
must  be  added  a  wonderful  robustness  and  vigour  in  the  logical 
faculty,  rare  sagacity,  comprehensiveness  and  patience  in  the 
survey  of  whatsoever  subject  attracted  his  attention,  —  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  what  he  himself  so  much  admired  as  *  a  large 
*  round-about  mind,’ — a  power  of  abstraction  capable  of  detain¬ 
ing,  separating,  and  analysing  the  most  evanescent  and  compli¬ 
cated  phenomena  of  thought,  and  great  copiousness,  often  feli¬ 
citous  aptness,  of  homely  illustrations  and  examples  in  describing 
and  explaining  them.  A  word  or  two  more  on  two  or  three  of 
the  above  peculiarities. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  quality  of  Locke’s  intellect  which  most 
generally  strikes  the  youthful  reader  is  the  force  of  the  logical 
raculty,  partly  because  it  is  more  easily  apprehended  than  the 
rest,  and  partly  because  it  more  continually  manifests  itself. 
Locke  admired  Chillingworth  intensely,  and  often  strongly  re¬ 
minds  us  of  him.  As  with  Chillingworth,  the  peculiar  vigour 
of  Locke’s  logic  displays  itself  most  in  controversy.  In  the 
replies  to  Stillingfleet,  but  especially  in  the  letters  on  *  Tolera- 
‘  tion,’  (certainly  the  most  brilliant,  perhaps  in  his  own  day  the 
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most  useful,  of  his  productions,)  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
coopiise  the  logical  Milo  in  every  page.  The  unhappy  *  Jonas 

*  Proast,’  who  ventured  to  oppose  him  on  the  latter  subject,  is 
not  so  much  vanquished  as  annihilated.  Like  some  criminals 
who  have  been  punished  by  being  blown  from  a  cannon’s  mouth, 
not  a  fragment  of  the  unfortunate  champion  for  persecution  is 
to  be  found. 

But  not  one  of  the  traits  of  Locke  indicated  above — neither 
his  logical  acuteness,  nor  his  thirst  for  truth,  nor  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  search  for  it, — is  more  marked  than  his 
habitual  recognition  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  his  conviction  that  the  chief  and  most  difficult  function  of  a 
philosopher  is  to  ascertain  within  what  sphere  men  may  legiti¬ 
mately  philosophise.  Profoundly  feeling  that  there  aro  impass¬ 
able  barriers  which  environ  us  on  all  sides,  he  is  every  where 
anxious  to  recognise  the  limits  where  philosophy  must  pause, 
the  brink  of  those  abysses  and  precipices  on  which  there  is  no 
access  to  human  hand  or  foot.  Acknowledging  without  shame 
— rather  with  manly  modesty — this  fact  of  the  true  position  rf 
man,  he  never  hesitates  to  confess  his  ignorance  where  he  is 
ignorant,'  nor  even  in  many  cases  his  despair  of  ever  attaining 
knowledge.  His  great  work  originated,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
in  a  discussion,  in  which  he  suspected  that  the  baffling  difficul¬ 
ties  arose  from  not  having  ascertained  the  limits  of  the  human 
faculties ;  and  that  therefore  the  first  thing  is  *  to  discover  the 

*  powers  thereof,  how  far  they  reach,  to  what  things  they  are  in 

*  any  degree  proportioned,  and  where  they  fail  us.’  In  the  well- 
known  metaphor,  he  reminds  us  that  *  it  is  of  great  use  to  the 

*  sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he  cannot  with 

*  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;’  he  tells  us  that  *  if  the 

*  capacities  of  our  understanding  be  well  considered,  the  extent 

*  of  our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon  which  sets 

*  the  bounds  between  the  enlightened  and  dark  parts  of  things, 

*  — between  what  is  and  what  is  not  comprehensible  by  us, — 

*  men  would,  perhaps,  with  less  scruple  acquiesce  in  the  avowed 

*  ignorance  or  the  one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  with  more 

*  idvantage  and  satisfaction  in  the  other.’  Happy  had  all  phi¬ 
losophers  acted  on  such  maxims  I  But  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  courage  (especially  in  a  philosopher)  frankly  to  say  ‘  I  do  not 

*  know,’  ana  perhaps  still  more  to  say,  ‘  I  doubt  if  I  ever  shall.’ 

Acting  on  such  maxims,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  with  how  firm 
a  hand  Locke  at  once  applies  the  knife  to  those  huge  wens  of 

*  ontology,’  as  it  was  called,  which  had  so  long  impoverished  and 
almost  destroyed  all  healthy  intellectual  philosophy.  It  is  thus 
he  proceeds  to  indicate  the  principles  on  which  he  proposes  to 
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construct  his  great  work,  and,  in  doing  so,  shows  how  well  he 
had  pondered  the  limits  of  a  just  psychology.  *  This,  therefore, 

*  being  my  purpose,  to  enquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and 

*  extent  of  human  knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and 
‘  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent ;  I  shall  not  at  present 
‘  meddle  with  the  physical  consideration  of  the  mind,  or  trouble 

*  myself  to  examine  wherein  its  essence  consists,  or  by  what 

*  motions  of  our  spirits,  or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to 

*  have  any  sensation  by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  under- 

*  standings ;  and  whether  those  ideas  do  in  their  formation,  any 

*  or  all  of  them,  depend  on  matter  or  no.’ 

To  restrict  speculation  to  the  limits  within  which  alone  philo¬ 
sophy  is  possible,  is,  of  course,  the  principal  point  in  relation  to 
what  is  the  great  object  of  all  philosophy — the  discovery  of 
TRUTH ;  but  to  transcend  those  limits  in  intellectual  philosophy 
is  to  violate  this  caution  in  the  most  flagrant,  though,  lament¬ 
able  to  say !  the  most  common  form.  The  very  object  of  this 
science  is  to  teach  us  the  extent  of  our  faculties,  and  to  develop 
and  invigorate  them  by  the  robust  discipline  it  imposes.  To 
involve  it  in  impossible  speculation  is  to  lose  both  benefits  at 
once ;  to  impair  and  fuddle  the  intellect  at  the  same  time. 

The  feelings  with  which  one  has  been  sometimes  tempted  to 
accompany  adventurous  speculators  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
legitimate  intellectual  philosophy,  and  to  penetrate  the  regions 
of  the  ‘  unconditioned,’ — the  clouds  which  lie  beyond  and  above 
the  elevations  given  to  man  to  scale, — may  be  compared  to  those 
with  which  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  in  mountain  regions,  is 
sometimes  lured  into  a  similar  delusion.  He  is  tempted,  it 
may  be,  to  ascend  some  unknown  peak  on  which  the  clouds  still 
rest,  assured  that  they  will  clear  off  before  the  summit  is 
reached.  As  the  traveller  ascends  through  the  lower  region,  in 
the  clear  atmosphere,  and  with  the  ample  landscape  of  valley, 
wood,  and  water  clearly  outspread  before  him,  all  is  pleasant 
enough.  As  he  approaches  the  belt  of  clouds,  and  begins  to  have 
misgivings,  some  of  the  party  assure  him  that  if  he  will  but  go 
on,  the  whole  will  be  presently  clear.  He  complies  ;  and  first, 
all  the  discoveries  of  a  lower  elevation  begin  to  be  seen 
through  a  curtain  of  mist,  their  magnitudes  are  altered,  their 
forms  distorted,  and  ultimately  their  distinctive  features  lost. 
At  last,  he  reaches  a  point  where  he  can  see  nothing  but  a 
rolling  cloud  of  vapour,  which  hides  every  object  ten  inches  be¬ 
fore  his  nose  ;  and  after  standing  wetted  to  the  skin,  and  shiver¬ 
ing  in  *  darkness  visible  ’  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  in  which 
the  envious  clouds  still  envelope  him, —  now  and  then  teased, 
perhaps,  by  a  momentary  rent  in  the  veil,  which  seems  to  show 
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him  something,  but  too  transiently  to  let  him  know  what,  —  he 
descends,  and  is  glad  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  things  in  sunlight 
agmn.  But  for  any  purpose  of  pleasure  or  knowledge,  in- 
ascending  those  cloudy  regions,  he  might  as  well  have  sat  him¬ 
self  down  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  drawn  a  thick  cotton- 
nightcap  over  his  head.  Such  seems  to  be  the  estimate  pretty- 
generally  forming  throughout  not  only  England,  but  the  Con-* 
tinent  also,  of  the  philosophical  value  of  a  vast  deal  of  German- 
speculation  since  Kant’s  time.  He,  however  uncouth  his  nomen-- 
clature,  or  wearisome  his  style,  did  at  all  events  treat  of  subjects* 
which  are  the  fair  domain  of  speculation,  and  which  it  may  be  pre-* 
sumed  the  human  intellect  will  be  in  a  condition  to  settle  some 
day  or  other,  and  in  one  way  or  another  ;  but  as  for  many  of  his 
more  ambitious  successors,  we  observe  that  even  folks  in  England, - 
who,  a  few  short  years  ago,  would  have  been  indulgent  towards 
them,  or  gratuitously  admired  without  understanding  them,  are 
beginning  to  distrust  their  own  amiable  modesty,  which  always 
assumed  the  unfathomable  profundity  of  the  writers  as  the  sole 
cause  of  their  being  unintelligible.  We  observe  that  even  M. 
Cousin,  despairing  apparently  of  the  success  of  his  early  projects 
of  ‘  Eclecticism,’  at  least  in  this  direction,  8i)eaks,  in  a  recent, 
and  interesting  work,  of  certain  tendencies  of  ‘the  detestable 
‘  German  philosophy,’  in  terms  he  would  hardly  have  employed 
some  years  ago.*  It  reminds  us  of  an  expression  in  Sir  James 
Mackintosh’s  ‘Journal,’  which,  as  extorted  from  one  whose 
patient  and  persevering  industry  was  not  easily  baffled,  and 
whose  calm  and  judicial  mind  was  not  soon  ruffled,  is  not  a 
little  amusing.  Even  his  equanimity  was  not  proof  against  the 
irritating  effect  of  being  conscientiously  bound  to  understand 
what  was  in  fact  not  to  be  understood.  When  he  took  his 
departure  for  India,  he  was  still  meditating,  it  will  be  recollected, 
a  history  of  philosophy,  a  favourite  project,  and  one  which,  if 
he  had  bad  leisure  and  perseverance  to  complete  it,  would  have 
been  a  noble  monument  of  his  genius.  ‘  I  am  endeavouring’, 
he  says,  ‘  to  understand  this  accursed  German  philosophy.’  We 

*  The  passage  to  which  we  refer  occurs  in  the  ‘  Avant-propos’  to. 
his  recently  published  work,  entitled  ‘  Madame  de  Longueville ;  Nou- 
‘  velles  Etudes  sur  les  Femmes  Llustres  et  la  Societe  du  xvni®  Siecle,’ 
— not  the  least  interesting  or  valuable  of  M.  Cousin’s  voluminous 
productions.  ‘  II  nous  reste  k  recueillir  de  tous  nos  ecrits  les  el4- 
‘  ments  epars  d’une  Theodicee  nouvelle,  particulikrement  fondee  sur 
‘  une  Psychologic  exacte  fecondee  par  une  induction  legitime  avec  le 
.  *  double  dessein  de  defendre  la  grande  foi  du  genre  humain  contre  la 
‘  detestable  philosophic  que  VAlUmagne,  en  ces  derniers  temps,  a 
*  renvoyee  a  la  France'  ike.  &c.  (P.  viii.) 
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cannot  refrain  here  from  recommending  every  reader  to  peruse 
Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  ‘  Essay,’  first  inserted  in  this  Journal,  ‘  On 
‘  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,’  and  to  ponder  especially 
its  concluding  sentences ;  — ‘  Conscious  only  of,  conscious  only  in 
f  and  through,  limitation,  we  think  to  comprehend  the  infinite  ; 

*  and  dream  even  of  establishing  the  science,  the  nescience  of 

*  man,  on  an  identity  with  the  omniscience  of  God.  It  is  this 

*  powerful  tendency  of  the  most  vigorous  minds  to  transcend 

*  the  sphere  of  our  faculties,  which  makes  a  “  learned  ignorance” 

'  the  most  difficult  acquirement,  perhaps,  indeed,  the  consumma- 
<  tion  of  knowledge.  In  the  words  of  a  forgotten,  but  acute 
*philo8oper; — “Magna,  immo  maxima  pars  sapientise  est  — 

*  “  qusedam  aequo  animo  nescire  velle.”  ’ 

Many  a  treatise  of  modem  philosophy  might,  we  think,  be 
entitled  ‘  Essays  on  the  art  of  saying  nothing  in  such  a  way 
that  it  cannot  be  known  that  nothing  has  been  said.’ 

It  must  be  granted,  of  course,  that  the  very  principle  now 
inculcated  requires,  like  any  other,  to  be  applied  wisely,  lest  it 
should  engender  timidity  where  we  may  hope  to  succeed ;  but 
excess  of  caution  is  certainly  an  error  on  the  right  side. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  Locke  sometimes  seems  to 
depart  from  this  wise  caution,  especially  in  his  most  gratuitous 
speculation  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Omni¬ 
potence  to  endow  ‘  matter  ’  with  *  thought.’  We  say  gratuitous, 
for  he  himself  did  not  believe  that  our  minds  are  material,  rather 
he  imagined  he  had  proof  amounting  to  ‘  moral  certainty  ’  the 
other  way ;  and  assuredly  he  had  no  reason  to  infer  that  any 
other  minds  are,  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  any  such  grafts 
upon  matter.  Still  the  very  speculation,  though  in  our  view 
not  merely  presumptuous  but  irrational,  is,  in  reality,  a  proof  of 
the  very  characteristic  we  have  here  attributed  to  Locke,  since 
he  declares  that  he  refrained  from  denying  that  matter  might 
be  susceptible  of  thought,  only  because  he  did  not  pretend  to 
limit  the  power  of  God,  who,  he  said,  had  given  to  matter  pro¬ 
perties  to  all  appearance  as  inconsistent  with  its  nature  as 
thought  itself,  and  he  instances  *  gravitation.’  But  we  shall 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  this  by  and  by. 

Locke’s  love  of  truth,  though  of  course  essentially  a  moral 
excellence,  gives  an  indescribable  charm  to  all  the  movements  of 
his  intellect ;  it  animates,  vivifies,  transfigures  the  most  tedious 
processes  of  logic.  The  evident  desire  and  longing  of  his  soul 
is  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  that  only ;  he  spares  no  toil,  no 
patience,  in  hunting  it,  nor  (when  he  deems  he  has  found  it)  in 
setting  it  forth  as  plainly  as  possible  to  the  apprehension  of 
others. 
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It  is  obvious  that  nothing  could,  in  his  judgment,  make 
amends  for  missing  truth  ;  he  has  no  preconceptions  which  he 
is  determined  shall  stand;  no  shame  in  acknowledging  an  error; 
no  sinister  purposes  to  answer.  As  we  read  him,  we  feel  sure 
that  neither  vanity  nor  interest  could  have  induced  him  to  dis¬ 
guise  or  mutilate  a  truth,  nor  to  harbour  a  sophism,  however 
brilliant  and  however  applauded  by  others,  for  one  moment  in 
his  bosom.  They  are  his  own  glorious  words  —  ‘  Whatever  I 

*  write,  as  soon  as  I  shall  discover  it  not  to  be  truth,  my 

*  hand  shall  be  forwardest  to  throw  it  in  the  fire.’ 

The  same  reasons  have  made  him  one  of  the  fairest  of  all  con¬ 
troversial  antagonists;  disguising  nothing,  distorting  nothing, 
garbling  nothing,  misquoting  nothing ;  doing  his  devoir  ever 
manfully,  but  knightly  and  honourably,  and  disdaining  to  use 
any  weapons  in  the  cause  of  truth  which  truth  itself  has  not 
consecrated.  These  qualities,  wherever  they  are  found,  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  tend  to  give  vastly  augmented  force  to  any 
man’s  logic.  The  intellect  is  more  indebted  to  the  love  of  truth 
than  its  worshippers  generally  suppose,  and  any  aids  which  the 
understanding  lends  the  conscience  are  ever  faithfully  repmd. 

The  fairness  of  Locke  as  a  disputant,  even  in  the  excitement 
of  oral  controversy,  (where  it  is  so  rarely  exemplified),  is  noticed 
by  Le  Clerc.  ‘  He  accommodated  himself  to  the  level  of  the 

*  most  moderate  understanding,  and  in  disputing  with  them,  did 

*  not  diminish  the  force  of  their  arguments  against  himself,  although 
‘  they  were  not  well  expressed  by  those  who  had  used  them;* 
a  scrupulosity,  which  may  remind  one  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
who,  it  is  said,  sometimes  stated  an  opponent’s  objections  so 
strongly  that  his  friends  trembled  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to 
answer  them ! 

His  ironical  tone  in  controversy  is  often  very  amusing;  but 
it  is  seldom  accompanied  with  either  bitterness  or  sarcasm.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  severest  things  he  ever  said  was  his  quiet  retort 
on  Stillingfleet,  who  had  charged  him  with  some  gross  blunder: 

*  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  mortal  man,  very  liable  to  mis- 

*  takes,  —  and  especially  in  your  lordship’s  writings!’ 

As  to  the  learning  of  Locke,  it  has,  like  that  of  Shakspeare, 
been  most  variously  estimated.  While  some  would  make  him 
almost  ignorant  of  what  his  predecessors  had  written,  and  suck 
a  very  Troglodyte  in  metaphysics  that  he  was  not  properly 
acquainted  even  with  such  writers  as  Descartes  or  Hobbes, — 
others  are  of  opinion  (with  Stillingfieet)  that  he  is  under  vast  but 
unconscious  obligations  to  them.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  between 
the  extreme  estimates.  To  suppose  that  a  mind  so  inquisitive 
and  powerful  as  Locke’s  should  not  have  been  tolerably  conversant 
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with  the  principal  productions  of  philosophers,  is  extravagant ; 
to  suppose  that  a  mind  so  original  and  independent  should  be 
a  servile  imitator,  is  equally  so.  If  any  man  ever  thought  for 
himself,  it  was  Locke.  He  avows  it  everywhere,  that  he 
had  faithfully  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  and  analyse  the 
composition  of  thought  in  his  own  mind,  totally  careless  what 
might  or  might  not  be  the  opinions  of  others.  His  whole  work 
bears  the  marks  of  this ;  and  if  he  has  erred,  it  is  in  not  having 
sufficiently  and  carefully  examined  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  metaphysician,  above  almost  any  other  thinker,  must,  to 
use  a  favourite  expression  of  Leibnitz,  draw  de  son  proprefond, — 
irom  his  own  resources ;  patient  excogitation  must  be  his  great 
instrument.  Indeed,  all  great  thinkers  will  rather  delight  in  this 
than  in  mere  acquisition ;  it  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  their 
characteristic.  But  then  to  be  safe,  such  self-reliance  must  be 
accompanied  with  a  careful  survey  of  what  has  been  done  by 
others  in  the  same  field ;  to  neglect  this  is  not  only  bad  economy 
of  time  and  labour,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  dispense  with  the 
vantage-ground  gained  for  us  by  others,  but  to  run  the  risk  of 
discovering  what  has  already  been  discovered,  and  of  propounding 
to  the  world  as  novelties  what  the  world  has  long  possessed.  It 
is,  however,  of  equally  pernicious  consequence  in  another  way  ; 
it  leads  an  author  to  forget  the  prepossessions  and  prejudices 
under  which  others  have  been  accustomed  to  view  the  subjects 
he  treats.  His  ignorance  may  put  him  out  of  a  position  wisely 
to  anticipate  their  objections  and  to  free  his  own  statements 
from  apparent  ambiguities.  It  is  true  it  is  difficult  to  say 
within  what  limits  the  one  or  the  other  quality  of  mind  should 
be  cherished ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  faculty  of  vigorous  and  in¬ 
dependent  thought  may  be  fettered  and  repressed,  and  a  mind 
original  enough  and  vigorous  enough  for  higher  tasks  may  sink 
into  a  mere  litterateur,  or  a  retailer  of  other  men’s  wares ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  unconsciously  lapse  into  much  the  same 
thing  by  neglecting  a  survey  of  what  other  men’s  toils  have 
already  accomplished.* 

*  Among  the  many  passages  in  which  Locke  asserts  his  independ¬ 
ence  of  autliority,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  in  which  he  re¬ 
plies  to  Stillingfleet’s  implied  charge  of  plagiarism  from  Descartes:— 
‘  It  is  hard  to  avoid  thinking  that  your  lordship  means  that  I  bor- 
‘  rowed  from  him  my  notions  concerning  Certainty.  And  your  lord- 
‘  ship  is  so  great  a  man,  and  every  way  so  far  above  my  meanness, 
‘  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  your  lordship  intended  this  for  any- 
^thing  but  a  commendation  of  me  to  the  world  as  the  scholar  of  so 
‘  great  a  master.  But  though  I  must  always  acknowledge  to  that 
‘justly-admired  gentleman  the  great  obligation  of  my  first  deliver- 
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Another  striking  characteristic  of  Locke,  and  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  him  from  many  metaphysicians,  is,  that  his  power  of 
external  observation  is  almost  as  marked  as  that  of  introspec¬ 
tion.  It  was  no  doubt  largely  developed  by  that  study  of 
medicine,  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  fitted,  and  in  which 
be  so  much  excelled ;  but  not  by  that  only.  His  extensive 
travels,  his  busy  public  life,  his  practical  habits,  must  have  kept 
this  talent  in  continual  exercise,  and  more  than  counterpoise 
any  undue  tendency  to  what  is  apt  to  be  the  vice  of  great  in¬ 
tellectual  philosophers  —  excess  of  abstraction.  Hence,  too,  as 
has  frequently  been  observed,  his  great  work  is  written  in  the 
style  of  one  who  had  evidently  seen  mueh  of  life ;  it  speaks  the 
dialect  of  the  world  ;  it  is  familiar  and  colloquial  beyond  that  ci 
any  other  great  work  of  any  other  philosopher  in  any  age.  A 
similar  tact  for  observation  is  evinced  in  this  work  in  a  more 
direct  way ;  it  not  only  analyses  the  mental  phenomena  of  man  in 
general,  but  perpetually  shows  that  the  author  has  had  a  watchful 
and  observant  eye  on  the  diversities  of  intellectual  character 
which  liave  come  in  his  way, — that  he  has  not  only  studied  man, 
but  men.  In  this  shrewd  and  vigilant  inspection  both  of  general 
humanity  and  of  individual  character,  he  has  some  resemblance 
at  once  to  Aristotle  and  Socrates.  A  little  volume  of  weighty 
maxims  of  conduct,  founded  on  observation  of  man  and  the 
world  might  be  easily  compiled  from  his  writings ;  many  of 
which  would  do  no  discredit  to  Bacon’s  ‘  Essays,’  or  Pascal’s 

*  Thoughts.’  One  of  his  practical  maxims  must  no  doubt  have 
been  tolerably  impressed  on  his  own  memory  by  the  necessity  of 
acting  upon  it,  in  that  wary  walking  which  all  his  early  life  re¬ 
quired,  especially  under  the  espionage  of  his  ‘  friend,’  Dr.  John 
Fell;  *  Do  not  hear  yourself  say  to  another,  what  you  would 

*  not  have  another  hear  from  him.’  Another  well  worth  re¬ 
membering  is,  *  Let  your  will  lead  whither  necessity  would 

*  drive,  and  you  will  always  preserve  your  liberty.’ 

The  union  of  comprehensiveness  and  sagacity  in  Locke  is 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  variety  of  the  subjects  which  em¬ 
ployed  his  mind,  and  the  success,  notwithstanding,  with  which 
he  treated  them.  On  all  the  chief  topics  of  importance  agitated 

‘  ance  from  tlie  unintelligible  way  of  talking  of  the  philosophy  in  use 

*  in  the  schools  in  his  time,  yet  1  am  so  far  from  entitling  his  writings 
‘  to  any  of  the  errors  or  imperfections  which  are  to  be  found  in  my 

*  Essay,  as  deriving  their  original  from  him,  that  I  must  own  to  your 

*  lordship  they  were  spun  barely  out  of  my  own  thoughts,  reflecting, 

*  as  well  as  I  could,  on  my  own  mind,  and  the  ideas  I  bad  there ;  and 

*  were  not,  that  I  know,  derived  from  any  other  original.’  (AocAe’s 
Works,  vol.  iiL  pp.  48,  49.  8vo.  London.) 
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in  his  day  he  has  left  us  his  thoughts ;  on  Keligious  Toleration, 
on  Civil  Government,  on  Education,  on  several  questions  of 
Economical  Science,  a  science  then  in  its  cradle, — and  on  all 
these  varied  subjects,  he  has  advanced  the  boundary-line  of 
human  knowledge,  extricated  some  principles  before  unknown, 
approximated  more  nearly  to  truth  in  the  statement  of  some 
wUch  were  disputed,  and  dispelled  many  pernicious  and  for¬ 
midable  errors. 

The  study  of  medicine,  to  which  he  had  been  early  destined,' 
formed,  as  Stewart  says,  no  bad  preparation  for  his  future  meta¬ 
physical  career.  It  continued  throughout  life  a  favourite  pur¬ 
suit.  That  he  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  science, 
may  well  be  inferred  from  the  compliments  of  the  eminent  Syden¬ 
ham,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  great  work  on  the  History  and 
Cure  of  Acute  Diseases. 

The  observation  of  Dugald  Stewart,  above  referred  to,  ia 
worth  citing :  ‘  No  science  could  have  been  chosen  more  happily 

*  calculated  than  medicine  to  prepare  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
‘  Locke  for  the  prosecution  of  those  speculations  which  have 
‘  immortalised  his  name ;  the  complicated,  and  fugitive,  and 

*  often  equivocal  phenomena  of  disease  requiring  in  the  observer 

*  a  far  greater  portion  of  discriminating  sagacity  than  those  of 
‘  physics  properly  so  called.’ 

Indeed,  such  is  the  alliance  between  the  habitudes  of  mind  in 
both  departments  of  thought  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  say 
that  every  physician  ought  also  to  be  a  metaphysician.  Sure  we 
are,  at  all  events,  that  a  sound  course  of  early  study  in  intellec¬ 
tual  philosophy — a  careful  analysis  of  the  evanescent  and  subtle* 
phenomena  of  mind  —  must  prove  of  admirable  service  to  him* 
who  would  succeed  in  what  is  confessedly  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  sciences  of  observation  ;  and  we  think  the  history  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  would  go  to  sustain  this  assertion.  • 
Certainly,  in  the  m^ical  philosophers  we  have  had  the  pleasure* 
of  knowing,  we  have  observed  a  marked  amplitude  and  expan- 
fflon  in  the  views  of  their  profession  when  they  have  enjoyed 
such  early  training.  We  are  now  speaking,  of  course,  simply- 
of  the  discipline  of  these  pursuits  on  the  habits  of  thought ;  but 
such  is  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  two  parts  of  our  nature,- 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  mind  becomes  almost  as' 
necessary  to  the  physician  as  a  knowledge  of  that  of  the  body.  , 

The  understanding  of  Locke  was,  like  that  of  so  many 
eminent  Englishmen,  peculiarly  practical,  as  the  subjects  to 
which  he  turned  bis  attention  sufficiently  show.  As  compared 
with  some  minds  of  far  greater  harmony  and  variety  of  powers, 
he  appears  decidedly  deficient ;  almost,  we  might  say,  truncated.. 
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The  intellect  absorbed  to  itself  some  of  his  other  faculties ;  so 
that  they  either  appear  shrunk,  like  muscles  not  used,  or  they 
must  have  been  originally  feeble  in  comparison. 

To  all  the  forms  of  the  Beautiful,  for  example,  and  all  the  fine 
arts,  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  insensible.  Plato  is  full  of 
poetry ;  Aristotle  could  at  least  criticise  it  profoundly ;  Bacon 
is  almost  Shakspeare  in  a  philosophic  garb,  so  resplendent  is  his 
imagination,  and  so  versatile  his  genius.  It  is  curious  that  there 
is  hardly  a  passing  remark  in  all  Locke’s  great  work  on  any  of 
the  sesthetical  or  emotional  characteristics  of  humanity  :  so  that, 
for  anything  that  appears,  men  might  have  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  their  composition.  As  for  poetry,  it  is  true  that  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  many  a  long  day 
after,  English  poetry  was  at  a  miserably  low  ebb ;  yet  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  mind  at  all  approaching  Locke’s  in  general 
power,  equally  enamoured  with  Blackmore’s  dull  strains;  of 
whom  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘  His  vein  of  poetry  is  what 

*  everybody  must  allow  him  to  have  an  extraordinary  talent  in.’ 
But  the  mode  in  which  he  cashiers  the  whole  *  Sacred  Nine,’  in 
his  Treatise  on  Education,  and  recommends  the  early  suppres¬ 
sion  in  a  youth  of  any  dangerous  propensities  for  their  com¬ 
pany,  most  clearly  shows  the  tnuts  of  character  we  are  now 
illustrating.  After  speaking  against  the  practice  of  making 
boys  write  Latin  verses  (which  truly  do  not  often  evince 
or  cherish  any  dangerous  excess  in  the  poetic  faculty),  he 
says :  ‘  I  have  much  more,  and  of  more  weight,  against  their 

*  making  verses  of  any  sort;'  for  if  a  youth  ‘has  no  genius  to 

*  poetry,  it  is  the  most  unreasonable  thing  in  the  world  to  tor- 

*  ment  him  and  waste  his  time  about  that  w’hich  can  never  sue- 
‘  ceed ;  and  if  he  have  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest 

*  thing  in  the  world  that  the  father  should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  he 

*  cherished  or  improved.  Methinks  the  parents  should  labour  to 

*  have  it  styled  and  suppressed  as  much  as  may  be!'  There  is 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose.  ‘  It  is  very  seldom  seen,’  he 
adds,  *  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver  in  Par- 
‘  nassus.  It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil.’ 

With  such  insensibility  to  the  beautiful,  and  such  strong 

*  utilitarian  ’  bias,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  desires,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Edueation,  that  every  young  gentleman  should  not 
only  have  every  incipient  symptom  of  poetry  nipped  in  the  bud, 
but  should  be  sedulously  instructed  in  some  trade  or  handicraft 
even  though  he  might  never  be  compelled  to  practise  it  The 
elder  Osbaldistone,  in  Rob  Roy,  might  have  served  for  his  model ; 
and  no  doubt  Locke  would  have  sympathised  in  all  the  horror  of 
that  worthy  merchant,  when  the  unlucky  ‘  Ode  to  the  Memory 
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*  of  the  Black  Prince  ’  dropped  out  of  his  son’s  Commonplace 
Book  in  which  were  entered  the  jumble  of  memoranda  respecting 

*  barils  and  barricants — Corn-debentures — Gentish — Titlings 

*  and  Lubfish.’ — ‘  “  To  the  Memory  of  Edward  the  Black 
‘“Prince.”  What’s  all  this?  Verses!  By  Heaven,  Frank, 

‘  you  are  a  greater  blockhead  than  I  supposed  you  1’ 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  insensibility  to  the  beautiful 
is  the  result  of  any  deficiency  of  imagination.  That  faculty  in 
Locke  is  active  enough  perpetually  to  supply  him  with  apt^ 
though  generally,  it  is  true,  homely  illustration ;  and  sometimes 
with  images  of  great  felicity  and  power.  Those,  so  often  cited 
from  his  chapter  on  ‘  Retention,’  afibrd  examples  of  this ;  some 
of  them  are  not  only  beautiful,  but,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
says,  acquire  pathos,  as  possibly  indicating  some  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  decay  in  the  author.  We  may  add  that  the  very  language 
has  a  solemn  cadence,  a  touching  and  mournful  flow,  exquisitely 
adapted  to  the  sentiment :  — 

‘  The  ideas  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth  often  die  before  us  ; 
and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approach¬ 
ing,  where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions 
are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away.  .  .  .  We 
sometimes  find  a  disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the 
fiames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust  and 
confusion  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble.’ 

His  sense  of  humour  and  his  powers  of  raillery  must  have 
been  very  considerable.  Nor  had  he  only  that  dry  species  of 
logical  humour  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase)  which  is  often  found 
in  very  close  reasoners,  —  where  fallacies  and  sophisms  are  so 
neatly  exposed,  the  nut  cracked  and  the  shell  thrown  away  with 
such  a  self-possessed  air,  or  unexpected  deductions  so  suddenly 
evolved  from  trivial  premises,  that  the  feat  often  produces  much 
of  the  ludicrous  surprise  which  is  the  proper  effect  of  wit. 
Many  of  the  apt  anecdotes  introduced  into  his  philosophical 
works  strongly  show  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  as,  for  example, 
the  well  known  one  of  the  blind  man,  who  flattered  himself  that 
at  length  he  knew  what  was  the  colour  of  scarlet,  namely,  that 
it  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ; — by  which  Locke  illustrates 
the  impossibility  of  imparting  the  simple  ideas  of  any  sense  to 
those  who  are  destitute  of  that  sense.  The  story  with  which  he 
ridicules  Stillingfleet  in  the  following  passage  may  serve  as 
another  example :  — - 

‘  To  my  saying  that  your  lordship  had  not  told  me  what  Nature  is, 
I  am  told  that,  “  if  1  had  a  mind  to  understand  you,  I  could  not  but 
“  see  that  by  Nature  you  meant  the  subject  of  essential  properties.” 
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A  ladj  asking  a  learned  physician  what  the  spleen  was,  received  this 
answer,  that  it  was  the  receptacle  of  the  melancholy  humour.  She 
had  a  mind  to  understand  what  the  spleen  was,  but  by  this  definition 
of  it  found  herself  not  much  enlightened ;  and  therefore  went  on  to 
ask  what  the  melancholy  humour  was ;  and,  by  the  doctor’s  answer, 
found  that  the  spleen  and  the  melancholy  humour  had  a  relation  one 
to  the  other ;  but  what  the  spleen  was  she  knew  not  one  jot  better 
than  she  did  before  he  told  her  any  thing  about  it.’ 

But  it  is  in  his  letters  and  journals,  published  in  ‘Lord 

*  King’s  Life,’  that  his  latent  powers  of  pleasantry  are  most 
strongly  indicated;  and  perhaps  two  or  three  brief  passages 
may  tend  to  relieve  the  necessary  gravity  of  the  present  article. 
It  is  thus  he  drolls  on  the  manners  of  the  Boeotian  folks  of 
Cleves,  ‘  who,’  he  says,  ‘  were  the  slow'est  people  and  fullest  of 

*  delays  that  ever  he  met  with.’ 

‘  Three  days  were  spent  in  finding  out  a  glover ;  for,  though  I  can 
walk  all  the  town  over  in  less  than  an  hour,  yet  their  shops  are  so 
contrived  as  if  they  designed  to  conceal,  not  to  expose,  their  wares ; 
and  though  you  may  think  it  strange,  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  well 
done,  and  ’tis  a  becoming  modesty  to  conceal  that  which  they  have 
reason  enough  to  be  ashamed  of.  But  to  proceed :  the  two  next  days 
were  spent  in  drawing  them  on;  the  right  hand  glove  (or,  as  they 
call  them  here,  hand-shoe),  Thursday,  and  the  left  hand,  Friday ;  and 
m  promise  you  this  was  two  good  days’  work,  and  little  enough  to 
bring  them  to  fit  my  hands  and  to  consent  to  be  fellows,  which,  after 
all,  they  are  so  far  from,  that  when  they  are  on,  I  am  always  afraid 
my  hands  should  go  to  cufiTs  one  with  another,  they  so  disagree. 
Saturday  we  conclud^  on  the  price,  computed  and  changed  our 
money ;  for  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  arithmetic  and  a  great  deal  of 
brass  to  pay  twenty- eight  stivers  and  seven  doits ;  but.  Heaven  be 
thanked,  they  are  all  well  fitted  with  counters  for  reckoning;  for 
their  money  is  good  for  nothing  else,  and  I  am  poor  here  with  my 
pockets  full  of  it.  I  wondered  at  first  why  tlie  market-people  brought 
their  wares  in  little  carts,  drawn  by  one  horse,  till  1  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  home  the  price  of  them ;  for  a  horse-load  of  turnips 
would  be  two  horse-loads  of  money.  A  pair  of  shoes  cannot  be  got 
under  balf-a-year ;  I  lately  saw  the  cow  killed  out  of  whose  hide  1 
hope  to  have  my  next  pair;  and  the  first  thing  after  they  are  married 
here,  is,  to  bespeak  the  child’s  coat.’  * 

Not  less  ludicrous  is  his  description  of  a  dinner  at  a  monas¬ 
tery  of  Franciscan  friars.  Part  of  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

‘  We  were  all  very  quiet,  and,  after  some  silence,  in  marched  a 
solemn  procession  of  peas-porridge,  every  one  his  dish.  I  could  not 
tell  by  the  looks  what  it  was,  till,  putting  my  spoon  in  for  discovery, 
some  few  peas  in  the  bottom  peeped  up.  I  had  pity  on  them,  and 

*  Lord  King’s  Life  of  Locke,  4to.,  pp.  16,  17. 
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was  willing  enough  to  spare  them,  but  was  forced,  by  good  manners, 
though  against  my  nature  and  appetite,  to  destroy  some  of  them ;  so 
on  1  fell.  All  this  while  not  a  word  ;  I  could  not  tell  whether  to  im¬ 
pute  the  silence  to  the  eagerness  of  their  stomachs,  which  allowed 
their  mouths  no  other  employment  but  to  fill  them,  or  any  other  rea¬ 
son  ;  I  was  confident  it  was  not  in  admiration  of  their  late  music.  At 
last,  the  oracle  of  the  place  spoke,  and  told  them  he  gave  them  leave 
to  speak  to  entertain  me.  I  returned  my  compliment,  and  then  to 
discourse  we  went,  belter  skelter,  as  hard  as  our  bad  Latin  and  worse 
pronunciation  on  each  side  would  let  us ;  but  no  matter,  we  cared  not 
for  Priscian,  whose  head  suffered  that  day  not  a  little.  However, 
this  saved  me  from  the  peas-pottage,  and  the  peas-pottage  from  me ; 
for  now  1  had  something  else  to  do.  Our  next  course  was,  every  one 
his  act  of  fish,  and  butter  to  boot ;  but  whether  it  were  intended  fcnr 
fresh  or  salt  fish  I  cannot  tell,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  question  as  hard 

as  any  Thomas  ever  disputed . •  The  Prior  had  upon  the 

table  by  him  a  little  bell,  which  he  rang  when  he  wanted  any  thing, 
and  those  that  waited  never  brought  him  any  thing,  or  took  away, 
but  they  bowed  with  much  reverence,  and  kissed  the  table. 

The  first  that  kissed  the  table  did  it  so  leisurely,  that  1  thought  he 
bad  held  bis  head  there  that  the  Prior,  during  our  silence,  might  have 
wrote  something  on  his  bald  crown,  and  made  it  sink  that  way  into 
his  understanding.’* 

He  thus  concludes  a  most  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Cudworth, 
in  India,  to  whom,  though  a  stranger,  he  says  he  writes  with 
ireedom,  as  the  brother  of  the  Lady  (Masham)  in  whose  society 
he  found  so  much  happiness  at  Oates.  After  requesting  in¬ 
formation  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  he  makes  distance  an  addi¬ 
tional  apology  for  abridging  ceremony  in  scraping  acqumnt- 
ance :  —  *  If,  at  this  distance,  we  should  set  out,  according  to 
‘  the  forms  of  ceremony,  our  correspondence  would  proceed  with 
‘  a  more  grave  and  solemn  jwice  than  the  treaties  of  princes ; 

*  and  we  must  spend  some  years  in  the  very  preliminaries.  He 

*  that,  in  his  first  address,  should  only  put  off  his  hat,  and  make 

*  a  leg,  and  say,  “  Your  servant,”  to  a  man  at  the  other  end  of 

*  the  world,  may,  if  the  winds  set  right,  and  the  ships  come 

*  home  safe,  and  bring  back  the  return  of  his  compliment,  may, 

*  I  say,  in  two  or  three  years,  perhaps,  attain  to  something  that 

*  looks  like  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance ;  and,  by  the 
‘  next  jubilee,  there  may  be  hopes  of  some  conversation  between 

*  them.  Sir,  you  see  what  a  blunt  fellow  your  sister  has  re- 
‘  commended  to  you ;  as  far  removed  from  the  ceremonies  of 

*  the  Eastern  people  you  are  amongst,  as  from  their  oym 
‘  country ;  but  one  that  with  great  truth  and  sincerity,  &c.  &c.’t 


*  Lord  King’s  Life  of  Locke,  4to.,  p.  22. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  250. 
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The  style  of  Locke  is,  like  himself,  plain,  homely,  business¬ 
like,  practical ;  devoid,  it  is  true,  of  much  frrace  or  elegance, 
and  often  copious  to  diffuseness,  but  perpetually  lighted  up  with 
vivacious  illustration,  which  tends  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
reader  alive.  Considering  the  condition  of  the  language  when 
he  wrote,  (just  feeling  its  way  to  the  elegance  of  diction  and 
construction  at  which  it  arrived  in  Addison’s  time,)  Locke’s  is  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  English  style,  and,  assuredly,  car¬ 
ries  away  the  palm  from  that  of  any  preceding  philosophical 
writer.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  cannot  make  pretensions  to 
that  peculiar  nettete  —  we  know  not  by  what  other  name  to  call 
it  —  by  which  the  French  philosophic  writers  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  time  of  Descartes  and  Pascal  to  that  of 
Cousin;  exhibiting  an  admirable  combination  of  clearness, 
beauty,  and  simplicity,  to  which,  though  we  may  flatter  ourselves 
that  our  countrymen  have  not  been  inferior  in  depth  or  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  English  philosophers  cannot  make  equal  preten¬ 
sions.  If  our  language,  as  nobody  disputes,  is  superior  to  the 
French  for  all  purposes  of  poetry,  compensation  seems  to  be 
made  by  the  more  exact  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  purposes 
of  philosophical  exposition ;  or,  if  it  be  not  so,  why,  at  all 
events,  their  writers  have  the  more  merit  in  having  learned  how 
to  use  their  instrument  with  greater  grace  than  we  have  ours. 
The  elegance  which  we  have  reserved  for  the  belles  lettres  — 
—  for  such  books  as  Addison’s  Essays  and  Cowper’s  Letters  — 
French  writers  have  to  a  considerable  extent  diffused  over  phi¬ 
losophy.  No  doubt  the  perspicuity,  as  well  as  grace,  which 
distinguish  these  writers  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
same  characteristic  which  gives  the  former  quality,  though  with 
a  less  infusion  of  the  latter,  to  our  own  Locke ;  and  that  is,  an 
impatience*  of  saying  anything  which  the  mind  does  not  sharply 
define  to  itself.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  metaphysi¬ 
cians,  above  all  other  classes  of  writers,  to  rest  content  with  less 
than  the  utmost  attainable  definiteness  of  expression,  often  ex¬ 
cusable  from  the  subtlety  of  really  legitimate  topics  of  specula¬ 
tion.  How  inevitable  then  must  be  the  obscurity  when  the 
topics  transcend  all  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect !  No 
wonder  that,  in  that  case  —  and  how  frequent  has  it  been  of 
late  years !  —  language  becomes  a  gibberish,  which  serves 
only  to  veil  ignorance  in  the  depth  of  no  meaning.  Neither 
the  French,  nor  any  other  language,  can  express  clear  notions 
on  subjects  on  which  men  can  have  no  clear  conceptions,  or 
convey  a  meaning  when  there  is  no  meaning  to  convey.  Pro¬ 
bably  M.  Cousin  has  done  as  much  as  could  be  done  by  mortal 
expositor  to  make  the  German  enigmas  of  the  ‘  unconditioned’ 
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intelligible;  yet  we  must  freely  acknowledge  that  even  the 
French  breaks  down  there,  and  breaks  down  even  with  him. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  our  countryman  Mr.  J.  D.  Morell’s 
strenuous  efibrt'to  translate  the  same  obscurities,  wherein  he  has 
been  further  uded  —  and  yet  often  to  little  purpose  —  with  the 
reflected  light"  of  M.  Cousin’s  ‘  Cours  de  Philosophic.’  But 
how  different  is  the  spectacle  when  we  turn  from  M.  Cousin 
lecturing  on  Schelling  oj:  Hegel  to  M.  Cousin  lecturing 
on  Locke  I  Here  we  can  say  of  him  just  as  we  say  of  the 
great  author  on  whom  he  comments,  that  even  when  we  do 
not  agree  with  him,  we  yet  clearly  understand  him.  We  often 
think  he  fails  to  do  Locke  justice  —  that  he  often  exaggerates 
his  errors  —  that  he  often  misconceives  him — that,  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  father  on  him  the  dogmas  of  the  sensational  school,  he 
has  been  betrayed  into  serious  error ;  but  still,  as  in  Locke  or 
Descartes,  each  single  statement  is  delightfully  transparent,  re¬ 
quiring  active  and  intelligent  thought,  indeed,  in  the  reader, 
but  never  leaving  the  mind  in  an  utter  maze  of  bewilderment  as 
to  whether  you  agree  or  disagree ;  or  with  this  sole,  but  inti¬ 
mate  conviction — that  you  clearly  understand  that  you  do  not 
understand ! 

The  moral  excellences  of  Locke  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  intellectual,  and  give  and  take  so  much  colour  from 
them,  that  it  is  not  very  possible,  as  in  the  analysis  of  other 
characters,  .readily  to  separate  them.  His  love  of  truth,  for 
example,  was  equally  a  sentiment  of  the  heart  and  an  intel- 
lectu^  appetency.  Something  like  it  may  be  said  of  his  pru¬ 
dence,  which,  in  him,  was  both  a  virtue  and  an  instinct,  and 
was  so  enormously  developed  that  it  deserves  a  distinct  mention. 

The  possession  of  this  quality  might  be  inferred  both  from  the 
practical  and  cautious  character  of  his  understanding,  and  from 
the  coldness  of  his  temperament.  But  it  is  a  quality  rarely  deve¬ 
loped  so  early,  or  so  uniformly  displayed,  as  in  him.  Still  less 
is  it  capable  of  being  combined  with  such  entire  independence 
of  mind.  Hardly  ever,  we  believe,  did  man  so  earnestly  and 
sturdily  pursue  his  own  path,  and  yet  so  rarely  traverse  that  of 
others.  Prudence  in  him  amounted  to  a  kind  of  instinct  —  we 
may  almost  say,  with  M.  Cousin,  ‘Locke  etait  ne  sage  en 
‘  quelque  sorte ;  on  peut  dire  qu’il  y  avait  en  lui  quelque  chose 
*  de  Socrate  ou  au  moins  de  Franklin.’  When,  in  1684,  the 
tyrannical  court  wished  for  his  expulsion  from  the  university, 
gave  orders  to  the  servile  Bishop  Fell  to  find  an  occasion  against 
him,  if  possible,  and  commanded  that  his  words  and  actions 
should  be  narrowly  watched  for  this  purpose,  the  too  pliant 
and  treacherous  tool  gives  his  *  friend’  this  testimony  in  his  reply 
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to  Sunderland’s  application :  —  *  ^Ir.  Locke  being,  as  yout 
‘  Lordship  is  truly  informed,  a  person  who  was  much  trusted  by 

*  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  who  is  suspected  to  be  ill- 
‘  affected  to  the  Government,  I  have  for  divers  years  had  an  eye 
‘  u()on  him ;  but  so  close  has  his  guard  been  on  himself,  that 
‘  after  several  strict  inquiries,  I  may  conQdently  aflfirm  there  is 
‘  not  any  one  in  the  college,  however  familiar  with  him,  who  has 
‘  heard  him  speak  a  word  either  against,  or  so  much  ns  concem- 
‘  ing  tlie  Government ;  and  although  very  frequently,  both  in 

*  public  and  in  private,  discourses  have  been  purposely  intro- 
‘  duced,  to  the  disparagement  of  his  master,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 

*  bury,  his  party,  and  designs,  he  could  never  be  provoked  to 
‘  take  any  notice,  or  discover  in  word  or  look  the  least  concern; 

‘  so  that  I  believe  there  is  not  in  the  world  such  a  master  of 
‘  taciturnity  and  passion' 

His  friends,  we  are  told,  in  all  sorts  of  affairs,  repaired  to  him 
as  to  an  oracle ;  which  we  may  well  believe,  when  we  learn  that 
Lord  Ashley  applied  to  him,  though  a  bachelor,  to  choose  a 
wife  for  his  son  (a  task  which  Locke  happily  accomplished)^ 
and  that  his  sick  friends  took  his  prescriptions,  though  there 
are  few  things  people  like  less  than  an  amateur  doctor.  In¬ 
volved,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  in  many  perplexing  and  even 
dangerous  situations,  and  often  brought  into  contact  with  very 
queer  political  associates,  he  appears  never  to  have  compromised 
his  safety,  nor  forfeited  his  integrity.  In  early  life,  indeed,  we 
are  told  that  he  was  characterised  by  a  trait  which,  of  all,  is  the 
most  inconsistent  with  prudence  —  he  was  rather  choleric;  but 
we  are  also  told  that  he  had  taken  immense  pains  to  put  down 
this  propensity ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  he  was  successful, 
since  we  are  assured  he  was  so  anxious  for  its  subjugation,  that 
he  was  never  so  angry  with  another  as  he  always  was  with  him¬ 
self  for  having  been  angry. 

The  sturdy  independence  and  rectitude  of  his  character  were 
worthy  accompaniments  of  his  tirm  and  truth-loving  intel¬ 
lect.  Ardently  attached  to  the  principles  of  true  patriotism 
and  true  liberty,  he  showed  on  every  occasion  a  consistent 
adherence  to  them ;  familiar,  in  early  life,  with  the  spectacle 
«if  boundless  political  profligacy,  brought  into  close  relations 
with  men  of  no  very  scrupulous  political  consciences,  and  en- 
j<»ying  considerable  op]>ortunitie3  of  benefiting  himself  during 
the  reign  pf  William,  no  shadow  of  a  stain  rests  either  on  his 
private  or  his  public  conduct ;  no  corrupt  ends  or  mean  cora- 
|)liauces  can  be  charged  upon  him.  When  his  asthma  ren¬ 
dered  him  incapable  of  discharging  his  public  duties,  he 
resigned  his  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
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entreaties  of  the  Chancellor.  Similar  reasons  induced  him  to 
decline  another  and  seemingly  more  .lucrative  appointment, 
ui^ed  on  him  by  the  King  himself,  who  hinted  that  he  could 
receive  the  emoluments,  and  leave  the  duties  to  be  partly  dis¬ 
charged  by  deputy.  Locke  said  he  could  not  find  it  consistent 
with  his  conscience  to  retain  public  money  for  public  duties 
which  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

Stewart  speaks  of  a  certain  austerity  of  character  in  Locke, 
and  attributes  it  to  his  [)uritanical  education.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  investigate  the  cause  of  a  very  problematical  trait. 
He  founds  the  charge,  indeed,  on  two  or  three  unwisely  rigor¬ 
ous  precepts  in  the  treatise  on  Education ;  but  the  general  tone 
of  that  treatise  is  full  of  a  genuine  spirit  of  humanity,  and 
especially  condemns  the  then  prevalent  ‘  discipline  of  stri[)es,’  to 
use  Hallam’s  expression.  As  regards  the  above  impression, 
'(not  certainly  confined  to  Stewart)  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
principally  from  the  evident  want  of  enthusiasm  in  Locke’s 
’temperament,  —  he  was  never  married,  never,  as  far  as  we 
know,  even  in  love,  —  from  his  perpetual  ‘  utilitarian’  bias,  his 
utter  insensibility  to  every  thing  that  was  not  practical,  and 
probably  from  the  precision  and  formality  with  which  his 
transaction  of  all  business  was  marked.  But  Le  Clerc  bears 
witness  that  his  social  character  was  delightful ;  his  pleasantry 
abundant,  but  never  offensive :  and  he  gives  one  trait  which  we 
are  confident  never  yet  belonged  to  a  morose  man, — ^he  so  hated 
solitude,  that  when  not  hard  at  study,  he  always  sought  com¬ 
pany,  though  it  were  that  of  a  child.  ‘He  liked  exercise,  but 
.*  the  complaint  on  his  chest  not  allowing  him  to  walk  much, 

‘  he  used  to  ride  after  dinner ;  when  he  could  no  longer  bear 

*  the  motion  of  a  horse,  he  used  to  go  out  in  a  wheel  chaise ; 

*  and  he  always  wished  for  a  com})anion,  even  if  it  were  only  a 

*  child,  for  he  felt  pleasure  in  talking  with  well-bred  children.’ 
That  he  wanted  not  a  feeling  heart,  his  habitual,  though  as 
might  be  expected  in  him,  wisely  dispensed  and  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  charities,  bore  witness.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  doubt 
about  the  nobility  and  generosity  of  his  disposition,  after  reading 
that  remarkable  letter  in  which  he  accepts  Kewton’s  confessions 
of  having  deeply  wronged  him.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  that  corre¬ 
spondence  (we  can  but  refer  the  reader  to  it)  which  of  the  two 
appears  the  more  magnanimous. 

Let  us  also  listen  to  a  few  traits  given  by  Le  Clerc. 

*  He  considered  civility  not  only  as  something  agreeable  and  proper 
to  gain  people’s  hearts,  but  as  a  duty  of  Christianity  which  ought  to 
be  more  insisted  on  than  it  commonly  is.  ....  His  conver* 
sation  was  very  agreeable  to  all  sorts  of  people,  and  even  to  ladies ; 
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ond  nobody  was  better  received  than  he  was  among  people  of  the 

highest  rank . Those  who  courted  the  acquaintance  of 

Mr.  Locke,  to  collect  what  might  be  learned  from  a  man  of  his  under¬ 
standing,  and  who  approached  him  with  respect,  were  surprised  to 
find  in  him  not  only  the  manners  of  a  well-bred  man,  but  also  all  the 
attention  which  they  could  expect . ‘He  was  very  cha¬ 

ritable  to  the  poor,  provided  they  were  not  the  idle  or  the  profligate, 
who  did  not  frequent  any  church,  or  who  spent  their  Sundays  in  an 
alehouse.  He  felt,  above  all,  compassion  for  those  who,  after  having 
worked  hard  in  their  youth,  sunk  into  poverty  in  their  old  age.  He 
said  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starving,  but  that 
they  ought  to  be  enabled  to  live  with  some  comfort.  He  sought  op¬ 
portunities  of  doing  good  to  deserving  objects;  and  often  in  his  walks 
he  visited  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  gave  them  the  where¬ 
withal  to  relieve  their  wants,  or  to  buy  the  medicines  which  he  pre¬ 
scribed  for  them  if  they  were  sick,  and  had  no  medical  aid. 

*  He  did  not  like  any  thing  to  be  wasted ;  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  losing  the  treasure  of  which  God  has  made  us  the  economists. 
He  himself  was  very  regular,  and  kept  exact  accounts  of  every  thing. 

.  .  .  .  He  was  kind  to  his  servants,  and  showed  them  with  gen¬ 
tleness  how  he  wished  to  be  served.  He  not  only  kept  strictly  a 
secret  which  had  been  confided  to  him,  but  he  never  mentioned  any¬ 
thing  which  could  prove  injurious,  although  he  had  not  been  enjoined 
secrecy ;  nor  could  he  ever  wrong  a  friend  by  any  sort  of  indiscretion 
or  inadvertency.’ 

It  really  seems  impossible  to  Imagine  a  social  character  more 
free  from  the  imputed  defect,  nor  a  better  exemplification  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  an  innocent  cheerfulness  with 
the  gravity  of  philosophy  ;  severely  regulated  habits,  and  com¬ 
plete  control  of  mere  passion  and  enthusiasm,  with  ready  sym¬ 
pathy  for  all  that  really  claimed  it 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  proceed  to  make  our  proposed 
remarks  on  Locke’s  Philosophy. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  immortal  *  Essay  *  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  serious  blemishes — by  some  errors,  and  many  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  ambiguities.  The  latter  flowed  chiefly  from  that 
figurative  and  popular  style  which  is  yet  one  of  its  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  serviceable  features ;  but  partly  also  from  the 
desultory  manner  in  which  the  Essay  was  composed,  and  the 
length  of  time  (nearly  twenty  years)  occupied  in  its  comple¬ 
tion.  This  allowed,  it  is  true,  time  for  elaboration ;  but  it  also 
allowed  time  for  the  ‘sleepy  nods’  which  proverbially  overtake  a 
man  in  a  ‘  long  work ;  ’  and  for  those  variations  which  are  sure 
to  characterise  every  large  edifice  when  it  is  an  aggregate  of 
accretions.  Hence  the  apparent,  and  sometimes  real  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  ambiguities  of  expression  which  are  found  in  Locke’s 
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frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  or  similar  thoughts,  and  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  critics  to  fight  so  long  even  over  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy.  Of  errors, — some  are 
the  errors  of  the  defective  philosophy  of  his  age  which  he  did  so 
much  to  correct ;  but  others,  as  for  example,  his  infelicitous  theory 
of  personal  identity,  and  his  gratuitous  speculation  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  ‘  thinking  matter,’  are  his  own  unchallenged  and 
unenvied  property.  But  whatever  the  faults  of  his  book,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  extenuate  them,  it  may  be  fearlessly  asked, 
when  was  an  equally  extensive  metaphysical  work, — viewed,  as  it 
ought  of  course  to  be,  relatively  to  the  age  in  which  the  author 
lived,  —  infected  with  less  ?  Assuredly  the  philosophies  of 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Descartes  would  require  as  large  deductions 
to  be  made  from  them ;  so  immense  is  the  difficulty  attending 
the  clear  extrication  and  expression  of  truth  in  intellectual 
philosophy  as  compared  with  any  other.  It  is  a  curious  paradox, 
no  doubt,  that  when  man  is  studying  his  own  mind,  he  should 
be  there  often  most  lost ;  that  he  is  often  apt  most  to  wander 
where  he  is  most  at  home.  Is  it  from  the  obscurity  and  laby¬ 
rinths  of  the  dwelling,  or  from  its  amplitude  and  extent?  a 
cynic  might  ask.  The  fact  is  so,  however,  and  though  humili¬ 
ating,  is  instructive.  It  is  in  that  science  wherein  the  mind 
makes  its  appeal  to  its  own  direct  consciousness,  that  it  often 
finds  it  most  difficult  to  agree  with  itself  or  with  other  minds, 
and  encounters  mysteries  which  have  been  mysteries  through 
all  time,  and  are  likely  to  be  so  still. 

Still,  in  spite  of  numerous  maculae,  the  ‘Essay  on  the  Under- 

*  standing’  is,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  accurate 
map  traced,  up  to  Locke’s  time,  by  any  single  mind,  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  human  consciousness ;  further,  without  denying  his 
great  obligations  to  previous  labourers  in  the  same  field,  it  may 
be  justly  said,  that  probably  no  philosopher  (except  Aristotle) 
ever  observed  so  many  facts  of  mind  not  distinctly  pointed  out 
before ;  that  none  have,  singly,  penetrated  so  far  into  the  terra 
incognita  of  the  intellectual  world,  or  left  so  carefully  compiled  a 
chart  of  the  coasts  surveyed,  or  in  so  many  instances  rectified 
and  adjusted  the  less  accurate  observations  of  predecessors.  We 
certainly  know  of  no  other  work,  even  now,  which  so  often  and 
so  distinctly  arrests  the  surprise  and  attention  of  the  youthful 
metaphysician  by  revealing  to  him  the  hitherto  unrealised  facts 
of  his  own  consciousness;  or  which  so  often  turns  the  vague 
mutter  of  that  consciousness  into  articulate  language;  none 
which  BO  often  induces  him  to  say,  ‘  I  am  sensible  of  that — 
‘  how  often  have  I  felt  so  and  so,  and  never  thought  of  it,  nor  had 

*  it  stated  to  me,  before.’  In  a  word,  the  statement  of  Stewart 
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may  be  adopted  without  abatement:  —  ‘that  though  the  two  first 
‘  bwks  of  the  Essay  are  inferior  to  the  two  last,  yet  they  arc  the 
‘  richest  contribution  of  well-observed  and  well-described  facts 
‘  which  was  ever  bequeathed  to  this  branch  of  science  by  a 
‘  single  individual,  and  are  the  indisputable,  though  not  always 
‘  acknowledged  source  of  some  of  the  most  refined  conclusions 
‘  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  phenomena,  which  have  been 
‘  since  brought  to  light  by  succeeding  inquirers.’  * 

It  is  not  the  least  admirable  feature  of  the  work,  that  with  no 
lack  of  comprehensiveness,  or  depth,  or  subtlety  of  thought, 
whenever  these  are  necessary,  nearly  the  whole,  —  and  it  is  a 
very  unusual  achievement  with  metaphysicians — is  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  any  reader  who  brings  to  its  perusal  only 
ordinary  acuteness,  and  will  bring  to  it  but  ordinary  patience. 
Even  when  he  does  not  agree  with  the  author,  he  perfectly 
understands  what  he  means.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  those 
peculiarities  of  Locke’s  style  of  which  we  have  sufficiently 
spoken ;  but  quite  as  much  to  his  impatience  of  thoughts 
which. did  not  assume  a  sharp  and  definite  outline  to  his  own 
apprehension; — a  characteristic  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his 
method  of  appealing  exclusively  to  consciousness  as  the  basis  of 
mental  science,  he  was  immeasurably  indebted  to  the  study  of 
Descartes.  His  writings  Locke  greatly  admired,  and  to  his 
influence,  as  we  have  seen,  he  avows  his  signal  early  obliga¬ 
tions, — much  as  he  recoiled  from  many  of  the  tenets  of  the  Car¬ 
tesian  philosophy. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  detaining  the  reader,  for  a  while,  on 
that  long  and  not  yet  exhausted  controversy,  respecting  the" 
extent  to  which  Locke  is  responsible  or  otherwise  for  the  extra¬ 
vagancies  of  the  Sensational  schools,  especially  of  the  French, 
which  avowedly  referred  to  him  as  their  patron ;  —  an  honour 
which,  we  apprehend,  would  have  been  about  as  acceptable  to 
Locke  as  it  would  have  been  to  Aristotle  to  know  that  he  was 
to  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  comments  of  the  schoolmen,  or 
to  Milton,  to  learn  that  his  ‘  Satan’  would  be  pleaded  by 
Lord  Byron  in  defence  of  ‘  Cain.’ 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  feel  more  convinced,  than  that 
Locke  would  have  recoiled  with  abhorrence  from  all  attempts 
of  men  of  the  Condillac  and  Condorcet  stamp  to  reduce  all 
knowledge  to  sensation  —  to  sensation  proper,  or  sensation 
‘transformed;’ — which  last  expression,  if  it  had  had  any 
distinct  meaning  at  all,  might  well  have  suggested  doubts  to 
those  who  used  it,  whether  they  were  not  conceding  by  the 
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change  of  phrase  what,  by  a  mere  change  of  phrase,  they  were 
attempting  to  conceal.  He  who  should  contend  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  vital  fluid  which  circulates  in 
our  veins,  and  our  food  from  which  it  is  extracted,  would 
seem  hardly  to  satisfy  our  doubts  by  saying  that  jalood  is  only 
‘  transformed  ’  beef  and  mutton.  Is  it  not  so,  it  raiglit  be 
said ;  do  these  not  contain  the  elements  which  enter  into  it  ? 
Very  true :  but  is  not  that  subtle  and  intricate  internal  apparatus 
of  chemistry  which  transmutes  these  elements  into  something 
so  different  by  its  own  mysterious  action,  to  go'  for  some¬ 
thing? 

We  have  said  that  this  controversy  is  not  yet  exhausted, 
perhaps  we  should  nither  say,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  But  metaphysicians,  like  the  English  at  Waterloo, 
have  the  faculty  of  not  knowing  when  they  are  beaten,  though 
not  always  with  as  much  reason  for  their  ignorance ;  and,  what 
is  equally  strange,  in  the  present  and  many  other  cases,  it 
is  not  always  very  easy  for  even  the  spectator  to  know  which 
party  is  beaten.  W  e  have  not  much  doubt,  therefore,  that  this 
old  controversy  over  Locke’s  suspected  or  imputed  delinquencies 
will  be  fought  over  and  over  again.  Meantime  the  very  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  combat  not  only  shows  the  obstinacy  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  but  makes  it  more  difficult  of  decision.  Already  have 
Locke’s  words  been  so  often  quoted,  misquoted,  perverted,  and 
supplemented,  and  such  a  voluminous  body  of  controversy  raised 
about  them,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  trampled  body  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  whose  very  features  were  almost  trotlden  out 
under  the  heap  of  combatants  who  fought  and  fell  around  him, 
it  is  difficult  to  recognise  Locke’s  true  lineaments. 

Tkat  Locke  himself  must  in  part  bear  the  blame  of  all  this, 
cannot  be  disputed.  His  language,  as  already  said,  is  often 
deficient  in  precision;  he  does  not  use  the  same  terms  with 
steadiness ;  and,  writing  in  a  style  eminently  popular  for  such 
subjects,  he  has  availed  himself  very  freely  of  colloquial  and 
metaphorical  language;  language  which,  though  in  general 
admirably  adapted  to-  convey  his  meaning  to  the  intelligence  of 
ordinary  readers,  has  paid  the  usual  penalty  of  involving  occa¬ 
sional  obscurity.  All  this  has  been  generally  admitted.  It 
may  also  be  suspected  that  the  self-reliant  temper  of  Locke,  on 
which  we  have  already  made  some  remarks, — his  almost  exclusive 
dependence  on  a  profound  inspection  of  his  own  consciousness, 
and  comparative  indifference  to  the  literature  and  criticism  of  his 
subject,  —  may,  in  some  measure,  have  contributed  to  the  same 
results  by  leading  him  to  guard  insufficiently  against  the  prepos¬ 
sessions  under  which  many  of  his  readers  would  come  to  his 
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statements,  and  against  the  ambiguity  which  would  attach  to 
many  of  the'terms  used  differently  by  others,  and  not  defined  with 
the  requisite  rigour  by  himself.  A  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  a  subject  is  well  calculated  to  make  a  man. 
aware  of  the  points  in  which  terms  are  liable  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  by  others  and  to  guard  against  their  misapprehensions  of 
them  as  used  by  himself.  But  a  cause  of  obscurity  (in  this  as  in 
many  other  cases)  more  powerful  than  ignorance  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  past,  was  the  impossibility  of  anticipating  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  future;  when  a  more  exact  weighing  of  all  the 
terms  Locke  had  used  would  discover  much  that  is  ambiguous 
and  fluctuating.  It  was  just  so  with  Descartes’  first  statements 
res{)ccting  his  innate  ideas;  and  he  was,  no  doubt,  sincerely 
surprised,  as  he  says  he  was  in  more  than  one  place,  at  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  men  put  upon  them.  Thus  it  ever  is ;  each  succeed¬ 
ing  philosopher  exposes  some  of  the  inaccuracies  and  negli- 
gencies  of  his  predecessors,  but  if  he  has  added  new  matter  of 
his  own,  (all  unconscious  of  the  sifting  to  which  it  will  be  sub¬ 
jected,)  he  is  sure  to  deposit  in  his  own  writings  the  larvae  of 
future  controversies. 

But  the  acknowledged  peculiarities  of  Locke’s  style,  and 
especially  the  laxity  and  freedom  of  a  poi)ular  phraseology, 
ought  to  make  critics  so  much  the  more  anxious  to  interpret 
him  only  on  the  principle  of  a  scrupulous  comparison  and  col¬ 
lation  of  seemingly  inconsistent  or  fluctuating  expressions ;  and 
most  certainly  ought  to  prevent  them  from  taking  any  such  ap¬ 
parent  fluctuations  of  expression  in  contradiction  to  his  express 
assertions  whore  there  is  no  such  fluctuation  to  be  charged.  K 
an  author  has  made  use  of  expressions  which  seem  hard  to  be 
reconciled,  and  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  we  never,  on  that 
account,  allow  them  to  override  an  expression  which  is  perfectly 
plain.  As  for  the  apparently  inconsistent  expressions,  we  en¬ 
deavour,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  them ;  if  we  cannot  do  that,  we 
say,  that  the  author  has  blundered,  or  has  been  forgetful,  or 
careless,  or  what  not ;  but  we  do  not  take  the  obscure  and  in¬ 
coherent  expressions  wherewith  to  interpret  such  as  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other;  nor  either  of  two  apparently  incon¬ 
sistent  expressions  as  the  sole  and  absolute  criterion  of  his 
meaning.  The  maxim  of  theological  critics,  that  passages  of 
Scripture  perfectly  plain  are  not  to  be  interpreted  by  such  as 
are  obscure,  but  the  obscure  by  the  plain,  is  a  very  reasonable 
one ;  and  it  w'ere  well  if  in  criticism  generally  the  same  rule 
were  fairly  applied. 

Such  justice,  we  think,  has  not  been  dealt  out  to  Locke  in 
the  present  instance;  for  it  has  been  maintained  by  many — 
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and  amongst  them  we  regret  to  say  even  recently,  by  some  of 
our  own  countrymen  —  that  Locke  has  really  reduced  all 
human  knowledge  to  one  source,  namely,  sensation ;  and  that 
the  sensational  school  may  rightfully  plead  his  authority  for 
their  errors  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  believe  they  ever 
justly  can.  This  has  been  maintained,  though  Locke  has 
distinctly  and  over  and  over  again  affirmed  that  he  traces 
human  knowledge  not  to  one,  but  to  two,  distinct  sources  or 
fountains, — Sensation  and  Reflection.  Now  we  contend  that 
no  doubtful  expressions,  still  less  a  critic’s  inferences  as  to  what 
Locke  must  be  supposed  to  have  meant  by  other  expressions, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  overbear  this  distinct  affirmation.  His 
often-quoted  words  are ;  — 

*  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence  all  the 
ideas  we  have  or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring.  First,  our  senses, 
conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects,  do  convey  into  the  mind 
several  distinct  perceptions  of  things,  according  to  those  various  ways 

wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them . Secondly,  The 

other  fountain,  from  which  experience*  furnisheth  the  understanding 
with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind  within 
us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got ;  which  operations, 
when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the  under¬ 
standing  with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things 
without.  ....  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in 
himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be 
called  internal  sense . These  two,  I  say,  viz.  external 


*  May  not  the  misconception  of  Locke’s  meaning  be  partly  due 
to  the  more  limited  signification  which  the  word  ‘  experience  ’  has 
very  generally  suggested  as  compared  with  that  in  which  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  employed  by  him  ?  From  associating  it  so  commonly  with  the 
phenomena  of  sensation,  critics  both  for  and  against  the  sensational 
school  have  often  used  it  as  exclusively  confined  to  those  phenomena  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Locke  had  no  such  restriction,  but  intended  it  to 
embrace  all  the  information  derived  from  conscious  activity  in  the 
mind  itself  as  well  as  that  derived  from  the  external  world.  Thus, 
when  he  has  declared  that  the  mind  derives  all  its  materials  of  know¬ 
ledge  ultimately  from  ‘  experience,*  and  has  explained  that  the  first 
source  of  that  experience  is  sense,  he  then  goes  on  in  the  above 
passage  to  say  that  ‘  the  other  fountain  from  which  experience  fur- 
‘  nisheth  the  understanding  with  ideas’  is  one  from  which  flow  ‘a 
‘  set  of  ideas  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without.’ 

We  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  the  possible 
degradation  of  Locke’s  real  meaning  occasioned  by  the  adventitious 
limitation  of  the  term  ‘  experience,’  as  we  do  not  recollect  that  any 
critic  has  expressly  referred  to  it. 
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material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation  ;  and  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of  redection ;  are  to  me  the  oulj 
originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  .... 
In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its  own  operations  about 
the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection.  These  impressions  that  are 
made  on  our  senses  by  objects  extrinsical  to  the  mind ;  and  its  own 
operations  proceeding  from  powers  iNTRilfSiCAL  and  proper  to  itself 
(which,  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  become  also  objects  of  its  contem¬ 
plation),  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  original  of  all  knowledge* 

Now,  suppose  it  were  granted  for  argument’s  sake,  that  in 
these  passages  Locke  has  used  the  word  ‘  reflection  ’  very  im¬ 
properly  ;  that,  according  to  Cousin,  he  ought  to  have  used  ‘  con- 

*  Eciousness  ’  instead  ;  that  he  has  even  used  it  in  senses  which 
no  one  word  would  represent,  —  sometimes  for  consciousness  in. 
general,  sometimes  for  the  reflex  acts  by  which  we  analyse  it ; 
—  suppose  further  that,  according  to  the  same  critic,  Locke’s 
entire  method  is  wrong  in  first  entering  on  the  dark  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  instead  of  determining  what 
are  the  actual  products  of  thought  in  the  maturely  developed  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  that  he  b  wrong,  according  to  the  same  philosopher, 
in  postponing,  by  a  distinct  interval,  the  phenomena  of  *  reflec- 
‘  tion  ’  to  those  of*  sensation ;  ’  instead  of  regarding  them  as  simul¬ 
taneous,  and,  in  some  degree  or  other,  as  reciprocally  involved 
from  the  very  first ;  —  suppose  further,  if  you  please,  that  in  ex¬ 
pressing  his  belief  that  in  *  experience  all  our  knowledge  is 

*  founded,’  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself  even  in  the  above- 
cited  passages,  (though  we  have  little  doubt  that  Locke  would 
have  recoiled  from  the  sensational  interpretation  of  that  phrase, 
as  strongly  as  Aristotle,  from  any  similar  Interpretation  put  on 
the  words  often  attributed  to  him,  *  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 

*  intellect  but  what  was  previously  in  the  sense’)*  ;  be  all  this 
true,  still  it  cannot  surely  be  denied  that  the  above  sentences, 
in  a  maimer  quite  independent  of  any  or  of  all  these  deficiencies 
of  analysis  or  inconsistencies  of  expression,  declare  Locke’s  belief, 
that  not  from  one  source  or  fountain,  but  from  two  is  all  our 
knowledge  derived ;  and  that  the  latter  of  the  two  is  as  distinct 

*  In  truth  the  position  of  Aristotle  seems  to  us  singularly  like  that 
of  Locke  in  this  matter ;  for  though,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  remarks, 
the  above  current  saying  is  not  literally  his,  he  has  used  phraseology 
and  imagery,  which  are  nearly  tantamount and  if  such  expressions, 
which,  like  Locke’s  similar  utterance,  are  susceptible  of  two  senses,  be 
made  to  overbear  those  many  other  passages  which  are  as  plainly  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  only  one,  Aristotle  too  is  chargeable  with  patronising  the 
sensational  schools. 
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— whatever  his  inadequate,  or,  if  you  please,  inaccurate,  in¬ 
vestigation  of  it — as  sensation  itself. 

‘The  expressions  which  Locke  employs,’  says  the  objector,  *  are 
‘  ambiguous.  Locke  says  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  “  ex- 
‘  “  perience.”  Did  he  mean  by  experience,  “  sensible  experience,”^ 

‘  and  if  so,  did  he  mean  that  that  experience  is  the  occasion  on 
‘which  the  powers  of  reflection  are  excited,  develope<l,  mani- 
‘  fested, — ^the  universal  condition  on  which  they  are  evolved,  and 
‘  without  which  the  activities  of  mind  are  suspended  and  slumber 
‘in  the  germ?  or  did  he  mean  that  experience  is  in  such  a 
‘  manner,  and  so  exclusively,  the  source  of  the  materials  of  our 
‘knowledge,  that  reflection  adds  nothing  to  them  of  its  own,  but 
‘merely  modifles  them  ?  If  the  last,  he  must  be  supposed  to  trace 
‘  all  knowledge  to  one  source  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  os 
‘  some  of  his  expressions  are  ambiguous,  they  may  mean  either.’ 
They  might  have  done  so,  we  reply,  if  the  expressions  above 
cited,  and  many  others,  had  not  determined  the  point.  The 
words  show  that  he  did  not  mean  by  experience  merely  ‘  sen- 
‘sible’  experience,  and  that  he  did  mean  that  there  are  two 
independent  fountains,  and  not  one  of  all  our  knowledge.  We 
feel  that  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  interpret  those  expres- 
aons,  which  are  in  all  fairness  susceptible  only  of  a  single  plain 
meaning,  by  others  which  are  as  obviously  susceptible  of  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings.  For  if  it  be  true,  in  any  sense,  (as  it  assuredly 
is)  that  experience,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  is  an  in¬ 
variable  condition  of  the  evolution  of  any  and  of  all  mental  ac¬ 
tivity,  then  we  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
by  which  Locke  refers  all  knowledge  to  ‘  experience’ ;  whereas, 
we  cannot  explain  his  explicit  assertions  of  two  distinct  sources 
of  our  knowledge,  ‘  sensation  ’  and  ‘  reflection  ’ — the  last,  as  he 
says,  furnishing  us  with  ideas  which  could  not  be  referred  to 
sense,  unless  he  regarded  these  sources  as  perfectly  distinct  and- 
independent.  Thus,  we  apprehend,  may  Locke’s  statement  be 
reconciled  with  the  assertion,  that  all  our  knowledge  originates 
in  ‘  experience.’ 

Even  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word  experience,’  as 
restricted  to  sensible  experience,  the  assertion  that  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  ultimately  derived  from  it  as  an  inseparable  condition, 
would  still  be  true.  It  is  true  that  God  could,  for  aught  we 
know,  and  that  in  an  unlimited  variety  of  ways,  have  made  the 
energies  of  the  human  s^nrit,  its  modes  of  activity,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  products  of  that  activity,  dependent  upon  other  conditions 
than  those  of  sensation ;  or,  for  aught  we  know,  on  no  con¬ 
ditions  external  to  itself  at  all,  though  not,  of  course,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  experience  in  that  more  comprehensive  sense,  (as  includ- 
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ing  the  mind’s  conscious  activity,)  in  which  we  think  Locke’s 
language  shows  that  he  used  the  terra.  But  God  has  not  in 
fact  done  so ;  at  present,  as  racn  in  this  world  are  constituted, 
no  matter  what  other  creatures  may  be  in  other  worlds,  or  what 
we  may  be  hereafter,  some  contact  with  the  external  world  must 
be  effected,  some  avenue  to  sense  must  be  opened,  before  the 
mind  awakens  to  any  activity  at  all — before  thought  germinates 
— before  what  is  potential  and  virtual  becomes  actual.  The 
analogy  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  germinating  only  after  its  being 
dropped  into  the  soil,  represents  the  dependence  of  the  human 
mind  for  its  development  on  a  free  exposure  to  the  conditions 
of  its  activity.  But  that  which  makes  the  plant  different  from 
other  plants,  that  which  gives  it  a  distinct  development,  must  be 
sought  in  the  internal  structure  and  properties  of  the  seed  itself; 
true  though  it  be,  that  those  properties  would  never  have  been 
developed  at  all,  except  by  this  exposure  to  the  conditions  of 
development,  arbitrary,  if  you  please  to  think  so,  but  still  in¬ 
variably  supposed.  These  conditions  are  susceptible  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  modifications,  according  to  the  character  of  the  faculty 
or  faculties  they  are  to  awaken  ;  but  still,  of  some  kind  and  to 
some  extent,  they  are  indispensable. 

There  being,  then,  an  intelligible  sense  in  which  it  is  true 
that  for  the  actual  manifestation  of  any  of  the  activities  of  the 
mind  we  are  dependent  on  experience,  as  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  language  of  Locke,  as  the 
correspondent  language  of  Aristotle,  without  attributing  to  him 
the  doctrine  of  the  sensational  school,  or  anything  which  fairly 
implies  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  any  interpretation  of  those  numberless  passages  in  which 
be  [so  distinctly  affirms  his  belief  that  there  are  two  different 
fountains  of  our  ideas — sensation  and  reflection,  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  he  really  resolves  them  into  one.  If  A.  and  B.  be 
two  propositions,  whereof  A.  is  susceptible  of  two  interpre¬ 
tations,  of  which  one  is  contradictory  to  B.,  while  B.  admits  of 
but  one,  what  propriety  can  there  be,  or  rather  what  injustice 
must  there  not  be,  in  assuming  that  an  author  means  that  one 
of  the  two  senses  of  A.  which  is  contradictory  to  B.,  and  which 
in  fact,  by  the  very  assertion  of  B.,  he  has  virtually  disclaimed  ? 

It  seems  to  us  strange,  after  the  criticism  of  Dugald  Stewart 
(and  the  citations  by  which  he  had  confirmed  it)  in  his  admirable 
*  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  Science,’  that 
it  should  be  necessary  to  resume  the  question.  Yet  so  it  is ; 
for  charges  substantially  identical  with  those  of  Stillingfleet  and 
Shaftesbury  are  still  urged  in  other  forms ;  it  is  still  asserted,  and 
has  been  very  recently,  that  Locke  has  virtually  resolved  all  our 
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knowledge  into  one  source — that  of  sensible  experience.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  justly  said  that  M.  Cousin  affirms  this;  for  he 
fairly  admits  that  Locke  does  concede  two  distinct  sources  of 
knowledge ;  yet  he  often  speaks  just  as  though  he  had  forgotten 
it.  He  affirms  that  the  whole  tendency  of  Locke’s  philosophy  is 
sensational,  and  expresses  no  surprise  at  the  extravagancies  to 
•which  the  sensationalists  of  France  pushed  it;  rather  he  regards 
him  as  their  veritable  patron,  and  their  systems  not  as  corrup¬ 
tions  of  Locke’s  system,  but  a  justifiable  extension  of  it ;  in  fact, 
thinks  that  Locke,  if  consistent,  ought  to  have  carried  it  to 
similar  conclusions,  and  that  he  refrained,  only  because  he  did  not 
see  the  consistent  termination  of  his  own  speculations.  He 
says*,  *  Locke  is  the  father  of  the  whole  sensualistic  school  of 

*  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is  incontestably,  in  time  as  well  as 

*  in  genius,  the  first  metaphysician  of  this  schooV  And  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  lecture,  he  says,  Locke  is  the  earliest  of  the 
sensualistic  metaphysicians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  it  is 
who  produced  all  the  others,  and  who  furnished  for  his  successors 
the  very  subjects  with  which  they  were  occupied.  ‘  It  is  true  ’ 
(Lecture  xvii.),  Locke  *  has  not  confounded  sensation  and  the 
‘  faculties  of  the  soul ;  he  very  explicitly  distinguishes  them : 

*  but  he  makes  our  faculties  play  a  secondary  and  insignificant 

*  part,  and  he  concentrates  their  action  upon  sensible  data ; 

*  hence  to  confound  them  with  sensibility  was  but  a  step ;  and 
‘  in  his  philosophy  was  already  deposited  the  yet  feeble  germ  of 

*  the  future  theory  of  “  transformed  sensations,” — of  sensation 

*  as  the  sole  principle  of  all  the  operations  of  the  soul.  It  was 

*  Locke,  who  without  knowing  it  and  without  willing  it,  opened 

*  the  road  to  that  exclusive  doctrine,  by  adding  to  sensation 

*  only  faculties  whose  whole  office  is  to  act  upon  it,  without  any 

*  proper  and  original  power.’ 

The  predisposition  to  find  everywhere  the  germs  of  the  yet 
future  sensational  schools  in  Locke  as  their  fountain  head,  often 
leads  M.  Cousin,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  into  extreme  injustice 
to  our  great  countryman.  This  we  are  far  from  attributing  to  any 
unworthy  spirit  of  depreciation,  for  M.  Cousin  often  gives  frank 
expression  to  his  admiration  of  Locke’s  sagacity  and  genius. 
As  little  can  we  impute  it  to  ignorance,  for  he  has  evidently 
studied  the  great  work  of  Locke  diligently,  and  cites  him  pro¬ 
fusely  ;  we  can  attribute  it  only  to  what  is  but  too  apt  to  adhere 
to  the  critic  and  historian  of  philosophy — the  spirit  of  system. 
Having  laid  it  down  that  the  roots  of  the  sensational  schools 
were  to  be  found  in  Locke’s  writings,  he  unconsciously  perverts 


*  Lecture  xv. 
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or  exaggerates  whatsoever  seems  to  favour  that  hypothesis.  The 
apparent  ambiguities  of  Locke,  the  laxity  of  his  style  and  phra¬ 
seology,  are  freely  submitted  to  the  most  extreme  pressure  ;  no 
adequate  attempt  (the  only  fair  course  of  criticism  in  such  cases) 
is  made  to  collate  apparent  inconsistencies  and  take  the  mean  of 
the  expressions  thus  examined ;  all  such  seeming  inconsistencies, 
now  and  then  simply  two  different  solutions  of  the  same  question, 
are  at  once  set  down,  without  any  such  preliminary  trouble,  as 
contradictions — of  which  he  is  represented  as  perpetually  guilty. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  in  apparently  discrepant  passages,  the  obscure 
is  taken  as  of  equal  value  with  the  plain,  instead  of  allowing  the 
latter  to  explain  the  former ;  and  lastly,  in  not  a  few  instances 
Locke’s  meaning  is  strangely  misconceived  into  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  what  he  has  both  meant  and  said  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner.  Of  all  this  %ve  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  give 
some  instances.* 

Such  sentences  as  these  are  of  too  frequent  occuiTence.  ‘  I 

*  have  told  you, — I  shall  very  often  repeat  it, — nothing  is  so  in- 

*  consistent  as  Locke  in  his  “  Essay”;  contradictions  exist  not  only 
‘  from  book  to  book,  but  in  the  same  book  from  chapter  to  chapter, 
‘  and  almost  from  paragraph  to  paragrajdil’  This  of  course  must 
be  received  cum  grano — or  rather  with  many  grains ;  for  if  it  were 
true  that  such  a  mind  as  Locke’s  could  not  help  thus  reeling  in 
one  drunken  fit  through  two  octavo  volumes ;  or  that  such  a 
mind  as  Cousin’s  could  not  \iwi  fancy  that  he  was  thus  drunk 
though  he  was  not,  people  will  be  inclined  to  say  :  ‘  Let  us  fly 
‘  for  ever  from  this  hideous  Circean  shore  of  metaphysics,  where 

*  the  greatest  and  the  clearest  minds  either  cannot  understand 
‘  themselves,  or  cannot  express  themselves  so  as  to  be  understood 
‘  by  others,  or,  lastly,  can  neither  understand  themselves  nor  be 

*  understood  by  others.’ 

!M.  Cousin  himself,  in  frankly  admitting  that  Locke  clearly 
admits  two  sources  of  our  knowledge,  and  not  one  only,  and 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Locke’s  statement,  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  ultimately  derived  from  experience,  is  true,  had  it 
in  his  power  to  resolve  a  vast  number  of  those  seeming  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  ambiguities  on  which  he  lays  such  stress,  without 

*  We 'wish  M.  Cousin,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  Lectures,  would 
ponder  the  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  ‘  In  his  language'  —  the 
italics  are  his  own — ‘  Locke  is  of  all  philosophers  the  most  figurative, 

‘  ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  contradictory . 

‘  The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  from 
'  isolated  and  casual  expressions,  which  themselves  require  to  be  in- 
‘  terpreted  on  the  general  analogy  of  his  system.'  {^Discussion,  SfC. 
p.  76.)  M.  Cousin’s  ‘Lectures  on  Locke’  are  well  worth  a  careful 
revision. 
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charging  him  witii  perpetnal  confusion  and  pontradictlon.  M. 
Cousin  himself  dearly  apprehends  and  most  beautifully  illus¬ 
trates  the  necessity  of  admitting  two  elements,  both  requisite  to 
be  insisted  on,  and  each  complementary  to  the  other,  in  the 
attempt  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  contents  of  the  human 
intellect ; — one  more  particularly  dwelt  upon  by  Locke  and  the 
other  by  Kant;  and  never  was  M.  Cousin’s  catholic  eclecticism 
more  reasonably  resorted  to.  For  example,  he  shows  that  in 
the  idea  of  pure  space,  the  idea  of  body  obtained  by  the  senses, 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  its  evolution,  since  without  sensation, 
we  should  not,  according  to  our  present  constitution,  have  any 
idea  of  space  at  all ;  but  he  also  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  very  instant  in  which  we  gain  from  sensation  the  idea  of 
body  as  extended,  the  correlative  conception  of  space  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  the  existence  of  body  is  also  obtained  ;  so  that 
as  the  idea  of  space  now  presents  itself,  we  are  compelled,  by  the 
very  constitution  of  our  laws  of  thought,  to  regard  it  as  the  an¬ 
terior  condition  of  any  conception  of  the  existence  of  body ; 
though  it  be  true  that  we  should  not  without  sensation  have  bad 
any  notion  of  body  at  all,  nor  therefore  of  space.  The  one  he 
calls  the  ‘  logical  ’  condition  of  the  conception  of  space  ;  and  the 
other  the  ‘  chronological  ’  condition  of  the  same  notion,  as  de¬ 
pendent,  in  point  of  time,  on  the  prior  sensations  by  which  the 
existence  of  body  is  notified  to  us.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
HI*  Cousin’s  frequent  statement  of  these  two  conditions  in  the 
actual  formation  of  many  of  our  fundamental  notions;  nor  any 
thing  more  beautiful  than  his  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which, 
in  fact,  the  representations  of  Locke  and  Kant  may  be  recon¬ 
ciled  ;  but  then  since  they  can  be  thus  reconciled,  we  contend 
that  the  due  recollection  of  this  would  have  afforded  the  key  to 
many  of  the  alleged  contradictions  which  M.  Cousin  charges 
upon  Locke. 

If  M.  Cousin  had  merely  said  that  Locke  had  been  so  intent 
on  illustrating  the  one  aspect  of  the  subject  that  he  had  given 
very  disproportionate  attention  to  the  other ;  that  the  origin  of 
all  our  ideas  in  sensational  conditions  had  been  disproportioually 
insisted  upon,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  other  element,  though 
admitted,  was  not  adequately  estimated,  we  could  have  heartily 
gone  with  him.  But  in  his  resolute  effort  to  make  Locke  the 
responsible  head  of  the  sensational  schools,  M.  Cousin  has  gone 
far  beyond  this  ;  and  in  many  cases  done  him  grievous  injustice. 
We  shall  presently  give  examples  in  the  interpretation  of 
Locke’s  notions  of  space,  duration,  substance,  and  power.  Somer 
body  said  of  Bentley,  that  he  was  such  a  sagacious  critic  that  the 
*  text  of  Horace  was  not  corrupt  enough  for  him.’  The  reader  oi 
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M.  Cousin  might  almost  be  tempted  to  think  that  he  himself 
thought  the  same  of  Locke.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  however ;  we  really  think  M.  Cousin’s  *  Lectures  on 
Locke  ’  of  very  great  merit :  they  abound  in  specimens  of  really 
very  refined  analysis,  and  admirable  clearness  of  expression. 
The  parts  of  the  lectures  on  John  Locke  which  are  the  best,  are 
those  (and  they  are  many)  which  are  not  on  John  Locke  —  if 
we  may  thus  paradoxically  express  it.  But  before  saying  more 
of  M.  Cousin’s  lectures,  we  shall  resume  the  question  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Locke’s  philosophy,  and  just  bring  into 
one  view  the  several  indications  which  by  fair  implication  cor¬ 
roborate  the  interpretation  already  put  on  the  passages  we  have 
cited  from  his  essay,  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  absolve  him 
from  any  charge  of  patronising  the  Hartleys  or  Condillacs  of  a 
subsequent  period. 

1.  The  admissions  oPLocke  even  in  his  celebrated  First  Book, 
in  which  he  is  combating  the  supposed  *  innate  ideas’  of  nobody 
knows  exactly  who,  (for  probably  nobody  since  the  world  began 
ever  literally  held  the  doctrine  he  refutes,)  are  in  fact  enough ; 
his  very  admission  of  the  possession  of  such  and  such  a  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  human  faculties,  by  which  it  becomes  possessed  of  the 
maxims  which  he  denies  to  be  innate  (rightly  enough  in  his 
sense),  and  by  which  it  comes  to  apprehend  the  very  notions 
which  are  the  subjects  of  dispute,  and  not  other  or  different 
ones,  does  virtually  decide  the  question.  His  distinct  appeal  to 
*  common  sense,’  in  the  very  same  book,  yet  more  formally  shows, 
as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observes,  that  if  he  ever  intended  to  con¬ 
tend  for  the  extreme  view  so  often  attributed  to  him,  he  abandons 
even  while  he  states  it.* 

2.  Similarly,  Locke’s  constant  and  expressly  declared  distinc¬ 
tion  between  necessary  and  contingent  truth  ought  to  decide  in 
behalf  of  the  more  favourable  interpretation  of  him ;  for  to  what 
else  than  an  internal  source  of  thought  can  any  who  do  admit  our 
possession  of  necessary  truths  (those  who  deny  any  such  truths 
may  take  another  course)  attribute  their  origination?  Such 
notions,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  such  in  the  mind,  must 
evidently  be  the  product  of  the  mind’s  own  constitution;  for 
though  experience  may  be  the  condition  of  their  evolution,  it 

*  ‘  He  would  be  thought,’  says  Locke,  ‘  void  of  common  sense,  who 
asked  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other  went  to  give  a  reason,  why  it 
is' impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ?’  On  this  Sir 
William  remarks,  ‘In  other  words,  common  sense  or  intellect,  as  the 
source,  is  the  guarantee  of  the  principle  of  contradiction.  There  is 
here  a  confession,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  observed  neither 
by  Locke  nor  his  antagonists.’  {Hamilton's  Reid,  Appendix,  A  p.  784.) 
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can  never  prove  them.*  The  sharp  and  trenchant  manner  in 
which  Locke  distinguishes  between  men  and  brutes  in  his 
chapter  on  ‘discerning,’  &c.  (B.  II.  ch.  xi).  — denying  to  the 
latter  all  approach  to  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  in  a  way,  per¬ 
haps,  to  which  some  brutes  or  some  advocsites  of  brutes  might 
demur, — furnishes  collateral  proof  that  Locke  did  not  mean  to 
exclude  the  intellect  itself  as  a  distinct  source  of  ideas.  Animals, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  both  from  our  own  observation,  and 
from  analogous  structure,  as  far  as  their  senses  are  concerned, 
have  the  same  sensations  as  we  have.  How  is  it  that  they 
never  arrive  at  the  same  results  from  them  ?  Because  it  will  be 
said,  they  have  not  the  same  faculties  that  we  possess,  though 
they  may  have  the  same  sensations.  Exactly  so;  that  is,  it  is 
the  faculties  to  which  these  phenomena  are  submitted — alike  in 
the  pig  and  the  man — that  determine  and  limit  the  results  ;  it  is 
owing  to  man’s  intellect  being  so  and  so  conditioned,  and  not  his 
sensations.  How  is  it  that  animals  never  derive  out  of  those 
sensational  conditions  which  are  common  to  both,  those  neces- 
snry  truths  which  men  do,  or  at  least,  think  they  do  ?  for  even 
that  is  enough  to  show  the  difference  in  question,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  it.  How  is  it  that  a  pig,  ns  he  looks  on  the  fields  and 
sees  them  always  green,  or  on  the  skies,  if  he  ever  lifts  his 
queer  eyes  there,  and  sees  them  always  blue,  never  troubles  his 
head  with  any  question  of  cause ;  nor  extracts  out  of  some  of 
his  uniformities  of  experience,  what  man  calls  necessary  truths, 
and  acknowledges  that  other  experiences  equally  uniform,  tell 
him  only  of  contingent  truths  ?  Perhaps  a  pure  sensationalist 
might  say,  *  and  the  pig  is  all  the  wiser;  for  there  are  no  such 
*  necessary  truths,  they  are  a  pure  delusion.’  Very  well,  we^ 
should  reply  ;  as  to  the  first  point,  there  is  no  disputing  about 
tastes ;  and  as  to  the  second,  even  supposing  the  ‘  delusion,’  the- 
delusion  itself  shows  whence  it  comes,  that  is,  from  the  inter-- 
nal  character  of  the  intellect  itself.  But  at  all  events,  and  d 
fortiori,  he  who  admits  these  necessary  truths,  and  that  they  are 
not  delusions  (as  was  the  case  with  Locke)  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  deny  that  the  intellect  itself  is,  from  its  very  structure,  an, 
independent  source  of  ideas.  Never  otherwise  shall  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  man  makes  so  different  a  use  in  different  cases- 
of  similar  uniform  phenomena  —  the  very  same  invariable  experi¬ 
ence  ;  turning  it,  in  one  case,  into  a  source  of  what  he  deems  a. 
necessary  and  universal  truth,  and  declining  to  pronounce  any- 

*  Leibnitz  bns  remarked  in  his  ‘  Nouveaux  Essais  ’  tbaMhe  admis¬ 
sion  of  necessary  truths  does,  in  fact,  concede  the  point  apparently 
contested,  and  hence,  as  also  on  other  grounds,  thinks  he  sees  that  the 
differences  between  himself  and  Locke  are  not  irreconcilable. 
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thing  of  the  kind  in  another.  He  sees  two  lines  which  intersect, 
and  he  is  willing  everywhere  to  stake  his  life  that  they  will  never 
meet  agun,  and  never  enclose  a  space  ;  he  sees  the  snow  is  always 
white,  and  yet  he  will  not  dare  to  say  that  it  might  not  have 
been  of  any  or  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ;  or  if  he  denies 
it,  does  so  in  virtue  of  a  principle  which  he  borrows  not  from 
sense  at  all,  but  from  a  presum^  necessary  law  of  interconnec¬ 
tion  between  the  internal  structure  and  external  qualities  of 
objects,  of  which  law  sense  and  experience  tell  him  nothing, 
nay,  of  which  the  philosopher  now  generally  admits  that  sense 
and  experience  never  did  or  can  tell  him  anything ;  these  cer¬ 
tifying  to  him  nothing  but  invariable  coexistence  in  phenomena, 
or,  invariable  antecedence  and  sequence  in  the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession.  Out  of  some  of  these  invariable  antecedents  and  con¬ 
sequents  man  derives  what  he  calls  necessary  trutlrs,  and  is  every¬ 
where  willing  to  stake  his  existence  that  truths  they  can  never 
cease  to  be ;  as  to  others,  equally  invariable  to  his  experience, 
he  will  not  pledge  sixpence  that  the  facts  bold  in  any  other 
world  than  this; — all  this  is  undeniable.  The  distinction  mayor 
may  not  be  thought  delusive ;  but  once  more  we  say  that  he  who 
thinks  it  no  delusion,  he  who  admits  the  existence  of  such  neces¬ 
sary  and  universal  truths,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  charged  with 
making  all  knowledge  dependent  on  sense  and  experience  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  these  are  an  invariable  condition  of 
the  evolution  of  any  and  of  all  mental  activity. 

3.  We  think  the  same  conclusion  ought  to  be  inferred  from 
Locke’s  favourite  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  which  he  de¬ 
clares  to  be  best  proved  from  the  mind  itself ;  not  indeed  in  the 
form  of  Descartes’  celebrated  argument  from  the  very  idea  of 
such  a  Being  (which  he  confutes),  but  still  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  our  own  existence.  Here  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is 
clearly  involved  as  an  original  and  fundamental  law  of  thought, 
and  its  activity  represented  as  awakened  purely  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  internal  phenomena.  His  strongest  statement  on  the 
subject  may  be  found  in  a  remarkable  fragment  published  in 
Lord  King’s  life.  After  refuting  Descartes’  celebrated  imradox, 
and  showing  that  the  mind  has  no  warrant  for  believing  in  the 
objective  existence  of  an  idea  merely  because  we  have  it,  he 
says,  *  The  real  existence  of  other  things  without  us  can  be 
‘  evidenced  to  us  only  by  our  senses ;  but  our  own  existence  is 
f  known  to  us  by  a  certainty  yet  higher  than  our  senses  can  give 

*  us  of  the  existence  of  other  things,  and  that  is  internal  percep- 

*  tion,  a  self-consciousness,  or  intuition ;  from  whence,  there- 

*  fore,  may  be  drawn,  by  a  train  of  ideas,  the  surest  and  most 
‘  incontestable  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  God.' 
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.  4.  But  perhaps  the  clearest  collateral  proof  of  Locke’s  never 
having  dreamt  of  patronising  the  great  dogma  of  the  sensational 
school  may  be  found  in  his  Letters  to  Stillingfleet ;  and  we 
wonder  that  those  remarkable  productions  have  not  been  more 
frequently  cited  in  the  criticism  of  Locke.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  they  are  rather  tedious  in  form,  because  Locke  has  honestly 
followed  the  worthy  Bishop  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  almost 
sentence  by  sentence.  All  such  honest  polemical  pieces  are  apt 
to  be  tedious.  Probably  very  few  of  the  ordinary  students  of 
Locke  ever  read  more  of  these  letters  than  the  citations  from 
them,  appended  as  footnotes  to  the  common  editions  of  the 
‘  Essay  on  the  Understanding;’  and  yet  they  must  be  carefully 
studied  if  any  one  would  impartially  consider  Locke’s  true  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  subsequent  sensational  schools.  Thus  he  again  and 
again  declares  his  belief  that,  in  reality,  the  excellent  prelate’s 
;  certainty  by  principles  of  reason  ’  does  not,  except  in  name, 
contradict  his  own  theory ;  he  admits,  that  though  he  does  not 
concede  maxims  as  innate  in  his  sense,  yet  that  the  mind  is  so 
constituted,  that  it  is  ‘  repugnant  to  our  conceptions  ’  that  we 
should  not  think  so  and  so.  He  admits  this  especially  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  idea  of  substance,  which  had  been  so  much  litigated 
between  them,  and  which  Stillingfleet  charged  him  with  having 
‘  banished  out  of  the  rational  world,’  because  he  had  afl&rmed 
that  it  is  only  an  obscure  notion  we  have  of  it. 

What  Locke  says  in  the  Essay  on  the  subject  of  *  Intuition’ 
does,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  observed,  involve,  in  effect,  the 
concession  of  the  principles  Locke  has  been  supposed  to  deny. 
This  critic  says,  ‘  What  Locke  here  (in  the  passage  of  the  first 
book,  already  referred  to,)  *  calls  “  common  sense,”  he  elsewhere, 

‘  by  another  ordinary  synonyme,  denominates  Intuition.’  Ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  controversy  with  Stillingfleet,  he  again  and 
again  refers  to  what  he  has  written  on  Intuition  as  justifying  his 
belief  that  at  bottom  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Bishop’s 
‘  way  of  certfdnty  by  reason,’  or  ‘  the  way  of  certainty  by  prin- 
‘  ciples  of  reason,’  as  Stillingfleet  terms  it,  and  ‘  the  way  of  cer- 
‘  tainty  by  ideas,’  as  he  styles  that  of  Locke.  Two  or  three  brief 
extracts  will  show  how  sincerely  Locke  thought  that  there  was 
no  radical  difference  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  opponent. 

’  The  understanding  as  a  faculty,’  he  says,  (in  reply  to  an  objection 
that  he  had  not  treated  of  reason  in  all  the  senses  he  had  himself 
assigned  it),  ‘  being  the  subject  of  my  Essay,  it  carried  me  to  treat 
directly  of  reason  no  otherwise  than  as  a  faculty.  But  yet  reason,  as 
standing  for  true  and  clear  principles,  and  also  as  standing  for  clear 
and  fair  deductions  from  those  principles,  I  have  not  wholly  omitted ; 
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as  is  manifest  from  what  I  have  said  of  self-evident  propositions,  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge,  and  demonstration  in  other  parts  of  my  essay.* 

He  emphatically  reminds  his  opponent  of  what  he  had  said  in 
the  Essay,  of  self-evident  propositions,  ‘That  whether  they 

*  come  in  view  of  the  mind  earlier  or  later ^  this  is  true  of  them, 

*  that  they  are  all  known  by  their  native  evidence,  are  wholly 
‘  independent,  receive  no  light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  proof  one 

*  from  another;’  and  vehemently  complains  that  Stillin^eet  had 
grossly  misrepresented  his  meaning,  by  misquoting  this  passage. f 
If  it  be  said  that  Locke  places  all  self-evident  propositions  on 
the  same  footing,  at  whatever  period  they  are  seen  to  be  so,  and 
asserts  that  if  all  such  be  called  ‘  maxims  *  in  the  sense  of  those 
who  pleaded  for  innate  ideas,  there  will  be  plenty  of  such 
‘maxims’ — this  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  his  admission; 
it  may  be,  as  doubtless  it  is,  an  instance  of  defective  analysis ; 
but  his  admission  clearly  concedes  the  point  that  the  laws  of 
the  mind  itself  impose  upon  us  ultimate  principles  of  thought, 
which  are  evident  by  their  native  light,  can  derive  none  from 
without  or  from  one  another,  and  are  the  bases  of  all  demon¬ 
stration.  He  merely  denies  that  any  such  self-evident  proposi¬ 
tions  are  ‘innate’  in  the  sense  attached  to  them  in  his  first 
book,  —  that  chimera  against  which  he  is  always  superfluously 
guarding. 

Accordingly,  having  told  his  opponent,  in  his  Second  Reply, 
that  he  could  see  no  opposition  between  what  the  Bishop  calls 
‘  the  method  of  certainty  by  ideas,’  and  the  ‘  method  of  certainty 
‘  by  reason,’  he  reiterates  it,  after  having  perused  Stillingfleet’s 
rejoinder.  He  says,  ‘  I  crave  leave  to  say,  that  if  by  prin- 
‘  ciples  and  maxims,  your  Lordship  means  all  self-evident  pro- 
‘  positions,  our  ways  are  even  in  this  part  the  same ;  for  as  you 
‘  know,  my  Lord,  I  make  self-evident  propositions  necessary  to 
‘  certainty,  and  found  all  certainty  only  in  them.’  J 

But  perhaps  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ideas  of 
‘  cause  ’  and  ‘  substance  ’  in  the  same  controversy,  most  clearly 
evince  the  substantial  identity  of  his  sentiments  with  those  of 
his  opponent.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  such  notions,  and 
of  the  repugnancy  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that  we  should 
not  arrive  at  them,  his  language  may  well  satisfy  even  M. 
Cousin,  that  Leibnitz  was  right  in  surmising  that  the  differences 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  424. 

•)•  Ibid.  p.  400.  He  exhibits  in  parallel  columns  his  own  words 
and  the  bishop’s  paraphrase.  The  whole  context  is  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering. 

I  Ibid.  p.  421. 
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between  Locke  and  himself  were  not  irreconcilable.  He  affirms 
the  principle  of  causality  in  terras  very  similar  to  those  of  M. 
Cousin,  in  the  lecture  in  which  he  charges  Locke  with  ignoring 
it*;  while  the  language  in  which  he  declares  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  our  conceptions  that  modes  and  properties  should  not  involve 
the  idea  of  substance  —  though  we  have  no  clear  or  distinct  idea 
of  substance  —  is,  as  Locke  himself  says,  identical  with  Stil- 
lingflect’s  own.  We  subjoin  two  or  three  brief  passages:  — 

‘  Every  thing  that  has  a  beginning  must  have  “  a  cause  "  is  a  true 
principle  of  reason,  or  a  proposition  certainly  true ;  which  we  come 
to  know  by  the  same  way,  i.  e.  by  contemplating  our  ideas,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  idea  of  Ix^ginning  to  be  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  idea  of  some  operation  ;  and  the  idea  of  operation  with  the  idea  of 
something  operating,  which  we  call  a  cause  ;  and  so  the  beginning  to 
be  is  perceived  to  agree  with  the  idea  of  a  cause,  as  is  expressed  in 
the  proposition,  and  thus  it  comes  to  be  a  certain  proposition ;  and  so 
may  be  called  a  principle  of  reason  even  as  every  true  proposition  is 

to  him  that  perceives  tlie  certainty  of  it . This,  my  Lord, 

is  my  way  of  ideas,  and  of  coming  to  a  certainty  by  them ;  which, 
when  your  Lordship  has  again  considered,  /  am  apt  to  think  your 
Lordship  will  no  more  condemn,  than  1  do  except  against  your  Lord¬ 
ship's  way  of  arguments  or  principles  of  reason.'  (Locke’s  Works, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  60,  oi.) 

‘  Whether  the  general  idea  of  substance  be  one  of  the  first  or  most 
natural  ideas  in  our  minds,  1  will  not  dispute  with  your  lordship,  as 
not  being,  I  think,  very  material  to  the  matter  in  hand.  But  as  to 
the  idea  of  substance,  what  it  is,  and  how  we  come  by  it,  your  Lord- 
ship  says,  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes 
and  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  we  must 
conceive  a  substratum  wherein  they  are. 

‘  And,  /  say,  “  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  simple  ideas  of 

sensible  qualities  should  subsist  alone,  or  in  one  another,  we  suppose 
“  them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some  common  subject which 
1  with  your  Lordship  call  also  substratum. 

‘  What  can  be  more  consonant  to  itself  than  what  your  Lordship 
and  I  have  said  in  these  two  passages  is  consonant  to  one  another  ? 
Whereupon,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave,  I  beseech  you,  to  boast  to  the 
world,  that  what  1  have  said  concerning  our  general  idea  of  substance 
and  the  way  how  we  come  by  it,  has  the  honour  to  be  confirmed  by 
your  Lordship’s  authority.’ 

He  repeats  the  same  conviction  at  a  subsequent  page.f  The 
following  sentence,  too,  is  tolerably  significant ;  and  the  figure 
employed  reminds  one  of  those  which  have  so  often  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  subsequent  writers  to  illustrate  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  the  external  conditions  of  their 


•  Lecture,  xix. 


I  Vol.  iii.  p.  445. 
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activity,  as  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  all  our  cognitions :  — 

‘  Nothing  truer  than  that  it  is  not  the  idea  that  makes  us  cer- 
‘  tain  without  reason  or  without  the  understanding ;  but  it  is  as 

*  true  that  it  is  not  reason,  it  is  not  the  understanding,  that 

*  makes  us  certain  without  ideas.  It  is  not  the  sun  makes  me 
‘  certain  it  is  day  without  my  eyes ;  nor  it  is  not  my  sight  makes 

*  me  certain  it  is  day  without  the  sun ;  but  the  one  employed 
‘  about  the  other.’  * 

Lastly,  we  think  that  similar  conclusions  should,  in  fairness, 
be  gathered  from  Locke’s  frequent  and  distinct  admisson  of  a 
law  of  immutable  morality,  founded  on  the  constitution  of 
human  nature  —  a  law  which,  on  similar  grounds  to  those  which 
have  led  to  the  parallel  objections  we  have  been  considering,  he 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  call  in  question.  Dugald 
Stewart  clearly  shows,  in  answer  to  the  tem{)erate  strictures  of 
Beattie,  that  there  are  passages  in  the  ‘  Essay  ’  which  prove  any 
such  interpretation  to  be  unjust,  and  cites,  among  others,  the  one 
in  which  Locke  speaks  of  a  ‘  Law  of  Nature,  as  intelligible  to  a 

*  rational  creature  and  studier  of  that  law,  as  the  positive  laws  of 

*  commonwealths.’ 

But  many  passages  still  stronger  are  to  be  found  in  his 

*  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,’  and  in  his  ‘  Commentary  on 
‘  Paul’s  Epistles.’  The  former  work,  whatever  its  doctrinal 
deficiencies,  proves  distinctly  enough  that  Locke  was  both  theo¬ 
logically  and  philosophically  orthodox  on  the  point  in  question. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  universal  moral  law,  he  calls  it  j  ‘  that 

*  eternal  law  of  right  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;  of  which 

*  no  one  precept  or  rule  is  abrogated  or  repealed ;  nor  indeed 
‘  can  be,  whilst  God  is  an  holy,  just,  and  righteous  God,  and 
‘  man  a  rational  creature.  The  duties  of  that  law,  arising  from 

*  the  constitution  of  his  very  nature,  are  of  eternal  obligation ; 
‘  nor  can  it  be  taken  away  or  dispensed  with,  without  changing 
‘  the  nature  of  things,  overturning  the  measures  of  right  and 
‘  wrong,  and  thereby  introducing  and  authorising  irregularity, 
‘  confusion,  and  disorder  in  the  world.’  He  shows  the  same  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  though  he  at  the  same  time  insists 
that,  ‘  however  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man’  the  principle-?  of 
ethical  truth  may  be,  they  had  not,  for  whatever  reason,  received 
a  uniform  and  symmetrical  development ;  and  that  hence  may  be 
shown  the  utility  of  a  precise  and  authoritative  revelation. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  writings 
of  Locke  would  have  materially  altered  Cousin’s  degrading  esti¬ 
mate  of  Locke’s  ethical  principles  given  in  his  twentieth  lecture. 


Vol.  iii.  pp.  59,  60. 


f  -  Vol.  vi.  p.  112. 
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If  there  are  many  who  think  that  Locke  really  adopts  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  sensational  schools,  there  is,  at  all 
events,  a  phalanx  of  eminent  critics  who  contend  that  this  can 
be  affirmed  only  by  perverting  what  Locke  has  said,  or  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  own  failure  adequately  to  express  what  he  meant  to 
say.  We  can  claim  as  his  compurgators  Dugald  Stewart,  Brown, 
Beid,  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Nor  is  it  uninstructivc  to  see  how 
much  more  decidedly  Dugald  Stewart  speaks  in  his  ‘  Disser¬ 
tation  ’  than  in  his  ‘  Philosophical  Essays.’  The  first  was  pub¬ 
lished  six  years  after  the  second ;  and  when  a  very  careful  survey 
of  the  whole  subject,  with  a  view  expressly  to  the  history  of  meta- 

?hysical  science,  had  qualified  him  for  uttering  a  judicial  opinion. 

ior  have  sensationalists  been  wanting  who  have  acknowledged 
that  Locke  can  be  their  patron  only  by  obliterating  an  essential 
feature  of  his  system.  ‘  It  appears  to  me,’  says  Hartley,  drolly 
imagining  tliat  he  was  improving  (as  Dugald  Stewart  says)  on 
Lockes  theory,  ‘  that  all  the  most  complex  ideas  arise  from 
*  sensation,  and  that  reflection  is  not  a  distinct  source,  as  Mr. 

‘  Locke  makes  it.’ 

Leibnitz,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  theory 
of  ‘  innate  ideas,’  not  indeed  in  the  sense  in  which  Locke 
denies  them,  but  in  the  sense  of  innate  ‘capacities,’  or  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  thought,  and  whose  emendation  of  the  saying 
‘  There  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  but  what  was  in  the  sense,’ 
(to  which  he  added,  ‘  except  the  intellect  itself,’)  has  passed  into 
epigrammatic  notoriety,  has  clearly  apprehended,  as  we  think, 
that  Locke’s  view  is  at  bottom  not  irreconcilable  with  his  own. 
He  at  once  admits  that  such  innate  ideas  as  those  which  Locke 
protests  against,  have  no  existence  ;  but  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tends,  in  our  view  most  justly,  that  Locke’s  distinct  admission  of 
a  second  and  independent  source  of  ideas  in  reflection,  really 
bridged  over  the  apparent  chasm  between  them.  Thus  he 
speaks  in  the  ‘  Avant-propos  ’  to  his  work  on  Locke’s  Essay  ; 

*  II  est  vrai  qu’il  ne  faut  point  s’imaginer  qu’on  puisse  lire 
‘  dans  Tame  ces  eternelles  lois  de  la  raison  ^  livre  ouvert, 

‘  comme  I’edit  du  Preteur  se  lit  sur  son  album  sans  peine  et 
*  sans  recherche ;  mais  e’est  assez  qu’on  les  puisse  decouvrir 
‘  en  nous  a  force  d’attention,  a  quoi  les  occasions  sont  fournies 
*  par  les  sens.  .  .  .  Peut-etre  que  ndtre  habile  auteur  ne 
‘  s’eloignera  pas  entierement  de  mon  sentiment.  Car  apr^ 
‘  avoir  employe  tout  son  premier  livre  ^  rejetter  les  lumieres 
‘  innees,  prises  dans  un  certain  sens,  il  avoue  pourtant  au  com- 
‘  mencement  au  second  et  dans  la  suite,  que  les  idees,  qui  n’ont 
‘  point  leur  origine  dans  la  sensation,  viennent  de  la  reflection. 
*  Or,  la  reflection  n’est  autre  chose  qu’une  attention  ^  ce  qui  est 
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‘  en  nous,  et  les  sens  ne  nous  donnent  point  ce  que  nous  portons 

*  deja  avec  nous.’*  In  the  character  of  Theophile  (his  own 
pseudonym  in  the  Dialogue)  he  gives  expression  to  the  same 
conviction. 

The  similar  decision  of  so  competent  a  critic  as  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  is  well  worth  noting.  *  Had  Descartes  and  Locke 
‘  expressed  themselves  with  due  precision,  the  latter  would  not 

*  so  have  misunderstood  the  former,  and  both  would  have  been 
‘  found  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  truth.’ f 

Of  Locke’s  First  Book  (generally  admitted  to  be  inferior  to  the 
rest)  it  can  only  be  said,  that  if  anybody  did  or  does — and  many 
disciples  of  Descartes  and  Herbert  often  expressed  themselves 
as  if  they  did — hold  innate  ideas  in  the  sense  there  explained, 
Locke  thoroughly  explodes  the  theory.  At  the  same  time,  we 
certainly  have  our  doubts  whether  anybody  ever  did  hold  *  innate 
‘  ideas  ’  in  the  sense  supposed,  and  whether  the  language  which 
seems  to  imply  them,  were  not  the  mere  consequence  of  a  want 
of  clearness  of  conception.  We  have  already  observed,  that  men 
who  enunciate  great  truths  often  content  then)selves  with  a  rude 
metaphorical  or  analogical  approximation  to  exact  expression, 
the  inadequacy  of  which  they  would  readily  admit  if  they  could 
anticipate  that  their  successors  would  interpret  them  with  literal 
rigour. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  surmised  by  Hallam,  that  there  may 
be  a  doubt  whether  Locke  in  this  first  book  does  really  refer  to 
Descartes  at  all.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  mentions  his 
name ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  he  had  read  all  that  Des¬ 
cartes  has  8.aid  on  the  subject,  and  especially  the  passages  ad¬ 
duced  in  our  recent  article  on  Descartes  J,  he  ought  to  have  seen 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  suppose  the  French  philosopher  to  plead 
for  the  chimeras  he  ridicules.  It  is  not  improbable,  certainly, 
that  Locke  had  chiefly  in  his  eye,  some  who  had  expressed  them¬ 
selves  more  laxly  and  inconsistently  than  Descartes,  probably 
some  of  his  followers :  perhaps  Lord  Herbert,  whose  expressions 
are  often  undoubtedly  very  strong.  If  Locke  was  referring  to 
Descartes,  it  may  be  considered  a  curious  retribution  for  thus 
in  the  first  book  straining  the  French  philosopher’s  phraseology, 
that  his  own  in  the  second  book  has  been  as  mueh  strained 
against  himself ;  that  as  he  has  supposed  Descartes  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  inscribed,  sc  to  speak,  on  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  soul,  so  his  own  opponents  represented  him  as  deny- 

*  Nouveauz  Essais.  4to.  pp.  5 — 7. 
t  Appendix  to  Reid,  A.  Art.  30. 
i  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1852. 
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ing  that  any  of  the  modifications  of  thought  are  due  to  any 
source  but  sensation.  It  is  an  instructive  example,  not  only  of 
the  difficulty  of  writing  on  metaphysical  subjects  so  as  to  guard 
against  misapprehension,  but  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  ut¬ 
most  caution  as  well  as  candour  in  interpreting  the  language 
of  those  we  criticise. 

Whatever  Locke  thought  or  did  not  think,  it  is  surely  time 
that  the  ancient  controversy  on  this  subject,  which  has  lasted 
from  the  Thesetetus  of  Plato  to  the  Lectures  of  Cousin,  should 
cease.  The  expenditure  of  thought,  and  toil,  and  print  upon  it 
has  been  enormous ;  more  than  enough  has  been  surely  written 
to  indicate  how  it  should  be  settled ;  or  if  not,  it  may  be  feared 
that  it  is  among  the  questions  which  will  never  be  settled.  In 
that  case,  it  would  be  well  at  all  events  to  sign  a  truce,  and 
not  allow  so  large  a  portion  of  the  energies  of  mental  philosophers 
to  expend  themselves  on  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  for  many 
of  them  are  so  arrested  here  that  they  seem  never  fairly  to  get 
beyond  the  origin.  They  are  rocking  the  cradle  of  our  notions 
all  their  days.  Neither  is  it  well  that  the  student  should  be 
so  continually  detained  in  this  dark  vestibule  of  science. — But 
in  truth  the  controversy  has  been  brought  to  that  pass  by 
perpetual  sifting  and  discussion,  that  it  may  be  hoped  that 
something  far  better  than  even  a  truce  may  be  looked  for. 
The  combatants  no  longer  look  exclusively  on  the  same  side 
of  the  shield ;  nor,  which  were  hardly  more  wise,  more  fre¬ 
quently  or  more  intently  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
If  ever  ‘  Eclecticism  ’  in  philosophy,  which  is  apt  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  much  the  same  suspicion  as  a  Coalition  Ministry, 
be  desirable  and  practicable,  it  is  assuredly  here.  There  is 
every  reason,  indeed,  why  philosophers  should  unite ;  for  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mystics  on  the  one  side,  who  would  make 
each  human  soul  little  short  of  an  ‘  inspired  oracle’  to  itself,  and 
so  emancipate  it  from  the  vulgar  necessities  of  instruction  and 
experience  altogether,  and  a  few  extravagant  sensationalists  on 
the  other,  who  would  make  man  little  better  than  a  sort  of  supe¬ 
rior  hog,  all  parties  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  the  admission  of 
the  conjoint,  inseparably  blended,  and  equally  indispensable 
elements  and  conditions,  internal  and  external,  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  human  mind  and  in  the  origin  of  all  our 
knowledge.  It  is  not  so  much,  now-a-days,  by  denying  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  either  class  of  conditions,  as  by  asserting  for  the  other 
more  than  is  justly  due,  and  exaggerating  their  relative  claims, 
that  philosophers  differ.  And  it  is  precisely  here,  that  if  not  a 
truce,  yet  at  least  a  wise  forbearance  is  necessary ;  for  if  phi¬ 
losophers  are  now  agreed,  as  we  imagine  they  are  pretty  well,  in 
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their  principles,  they  may  afford  to  differ  about  the  details ;  the 
conjoint  influences  on  which  our  knowledge  depends,  coming 
into  play  at  a  time  and  in  modes  when  the  mind  is  incapable 
of  distinctly  tracing  its  own  acts,  and  the  result  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  process  being  already  complete  before  the  analysis  begins. 
This  result,  like  a  product  of  diemical  affinities,  is  as  different 
from  the  elements  which  enter  into  it  as  the  hyacinth  from  the 
bulb  or  the  soil  whose  conjoint  influence  produced  it ;  or  as  a 
diamond  from  the  elements  out  of  which  it  was  mysteriously 
manufactured  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine.  As  M.  Cousin  well 
puts  it,  '  La  pensee  est  un  fleuve  qu’on  ne  remontc  pas  aisement ; 

‘  sa  source,  comme  celle  du  Nil,  est  un  myst^re.’* 

These  considerations  ought  sureljr  to  restrict  the  details  of  the 
dispute  to  reasonable  limits  ;  since,  if  those  details  are  incapable 
of  being  determined  with  such  precision  as  to  satisfy  different 
minds  (which  seems  probable  alike  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
questions  and  the  experience  of  the  history  of  philosophy),  it  is 
pure  waste  of  time  and  toil  to  renew  at  every  stage  thb  ancient 
strife. 

But  there  is  yet  a  stronger  reason  for  wishing  that  philosophers 
may  cordially  join  their  forces  in  asserting  the  principles  which 
the  long  polemics  of  the  subject  have  now  pretty  generally 
established.  The  question,  whether  many  of  our  purely  spe¬ 
culative  maxims  be  more  due  to  experience  or  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  belief,  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  comparatively 
little  practical  moment ;  if  the  controversy  be  pursu^  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  result  will  simply  be  a  loss  of  time  to  the 
philosopher,  and  perhaps  to  the  unhappy  reader  of  his  subtleties 
a  loss  of  patience ;  but  the  notions  themselves,  and  their  practical 
results,  will  not  be  affected  by  any  theory.  The  case,  however, 
is  widely  different  with  regard  to  those  more  remote  or  more 
obscure  notions,  involving  theological  or  moral  truth,  which  de- 
])end  on  a  sedulous  attention  to  both  the  essential  conditions  of 
the  normal  development  of  the  human  mind.  In  relation  to 
these,  any  undue  aggrandisement,  either  of  the  doctrine  of  intui¬ 
tive  beliefs  or  the  influence  of  external  experience,  of  which 
education  and  culture  are  but  an  extension,  or  rather  one  of  the 
forms,  is  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  results.  The 
moment  men  begin  to  take  up  with  either  idea  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other,  they  are  capable  of  running  into  the  most  extrar 
vagant  errors,  and  ignore  at  once  the  importance  of  one  of  the 
essential  complements  of  human  development.  Thus  the  advo¬ 
cate  on  one  side  is  apt  to  say,  *  the  idea  of  God  is  a  primary 
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*  intuition  of  the  human  mind :  all  men  have  it,  none  are  with- 
‘  out  it,  and  it  is  essentially  one  and  the  same  in  all.’  What 
says  M.  Cousin,  in  reference  to  Locke’s  statement,  that  the 
argument  for  the  being  of  God  from  ‘universal  consent’  is  in 
strict  truth  an  argument  from  an  immense  majority,  (the  force 
of  which  Locke  says  he  does  not  deny)  ?  ‘  1  deny,’  says  M. 
Cousin,  ‘  that  there  are  people  who  have  no  idea  of  a  God ; 

‘  and  here  the  Cartesian  philosophy  and  all  idealistic  philosophy 
‘takes  sure  ground,  proving  beyond  reply,  that  the  idea  of 
‘  God  being  at  bottom,  that  of  the  infinite,  of  perfection,  of 
‘  unity,  and  of  absolute  existence,  cannot  but  be  found  in  every 
‘  man  whose  reason  is  ever  so  little  developed.'  We  can  only 
say  that  we  are  very  happy  to  hear  it;  we  thought  that  in 
France  at  least,  there  were  some  few  who  denied  any  such  idea, 
though  their  intellect  is  not  ‘a  little  developed.’*  We  can  but 
say  with  Locke  to  Stillingfleet,  ‘  I  would  crave  leave  to  ask  your 
‘  Lordship,  was  there  ever  in  the  world  an  atheist  or  not  ?  if 
‘  not,  what  need  is  there  of  raising  a  question  about  the  being 

*  of  God,  when  nobody  questions  it  ?  What  need  of  provisional 
‘  arguments  against  a  fault  from  which  mankind  are  so  wholly 

*  free,  and  which  by  a  universal  consent  they  may  be  presumed 
‘  to  be  secure  from  ?  ’  In  this  case,  by  virtue  of  assuming  not 
only  that  there  are  fundamental  laws  of  human  thought,  but  that 


*  It  is  curious  that  some  of  the  more  recent  advocates  of  innate 
laws  of  thought  have  pleaded  for  a  more  normal  operation  of  them 
than  the  elder  and,  as  has  been  often  supposed,  more  rigid  champions 
of  ‘innate  ideas’  would  contend  for.  Thus  we  have  just  seen  that 
Leibnitz  says,  ‘  that  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose,’  not  that  they  neces¬ 
sarily  manifest  themselves,  but  that  ‘  they  can  be  discovered  by  an 
‘  effort  of  attention,  on  occasions  offered  by  the  senses.’  Descartes, 
in  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
surprise  at  the  absurd  interpretation  put  on  his  theory  of  ‘innate 
‘  ideas,'  says  even  of  that  of  a  Deity,  ‘  Although  the  idea  of  God  is 
‘imprinted  on  our  minds  in  such  a  sense  that  every  person  has 
‘  within  himself  the  faculty  of  knowing  him,  it  does  not  follow  that 
‘  there  may  not  have  been  many  individuals  who  have  passed  through 
‘  life  without  ever  making  this  idea  a  distinct  object  of  apprehen- 
‘  sion'  It  were  hard  to  discover  any  radical  difference  between  such 
sentiments  and  those  of  Locke,  who  says,  ‘  From  the  consideration 
‘  of  ourselves,  and  what  we  infallibly  find  in  our  own  constitutions, 
‘  our  reason  leads  us  to  the  knowl^ge  of  this  certain  and  evident 
‘  truth.  ...  I  presume  I  may  say  that  we  more  certainly  know  that 
‘  there  is  a  God  than  that  there  is  anything  else  without  us.  When 
‘  I  say  we  know,  I  mean  there  is  such  a  knowledge  within  our  reach, 
‘  which  we  cannot  miss,  if  we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to  it.  ...  .’ 
(B.  iv.  ch.  10.) 
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they  must  take  a  normal  development,  undue  stress  is  laid  on  that 
rudimentary  impression  of  a  Deity  of  which  even  he  who  wor¬ 
ships  a  cat,  a  monkey,  or  a  block  of  stone,  is  not  wholly  destitute ; 
and  men  are  apt  to  under-estimate  the  necessity  of  that  careful 
and  just  culture  by  which  alone  this  cardinal  truth  can  admit  of 
complete  extrication  and  a  just  development.  It  is  forgotten 
that  the  want  of  that  development  makes  all  the  difference 
between  an  ennobling  and  elevating  idea  of  God,  and  one  of 
which  not  only  Locke,  but  many  more  would  say,  that  they 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  be  without  it 
altogether. 

Again,  the  advocate  on  the  same  side  is  apt  to  say,  *  The  prin- 

*  ciples  of  morals  are  universal ;  no  nations  are  so  savage,  none  so 

*  barbarous  that  some  glimmering  of  moral  truth,  and  some  sen- 
‘  timent  of  social  duty,  are  not  to  be  found  among  them.’  It  is 
granted ;  but  the  world  notwithstanding  affords  too  abundant 
proof,  in  the  variety  of  deflections  to  which  conscience  is  subject, — 
extending  even  to  the  absolute  inversion  of  some  moral  principles, 
the  transformation  of  virtues  into  vices  and  of  vices  into  virtues, 
the  consecration,  among  many  nations,  of  the  most  hideous  enor¬ 
mities, — that  apart  from  a  sedulous  and  just  culture  of  the  moral 
nature  so  vaunted,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  degree  in 
which  that  flexible  nature  may  be  bent  and  perverted  by  associa¬ 
tion  and  habit  and  early  misinstruction.  If  it  is  said  that  there  is 
no  nation  that  has  inverted  the  entire  moral  code,  thus  bearing 
witness  to  the  presence  of  certain  great  moral  principles  and 
tendencies  in  the  human  mind,  this  is  quite  true ;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  first,  that  neither  has  there  ever  been  a  nation  with¬ 
out  some  species  of  education,  calculated  in  some  degree  to 
develop  the  moral  faculty;  since  the  very  circumstances  in 
which  all  mankind  are  placed,  their  instincts  and  their  mutual 
necessities  and  relations,  involve  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
childhood  a  species  of  training  for  the  development  of  the  moral 
sentiments ;  and  secondly,  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
hideous  distortions  to  which  moral  sentiment  is  subject,  the 
degree  in  which  so  many  barbarous  nations  have  hallowed  fraud 
and  revenge,  and  quenched  benevolence  and  compassion,  shows 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  affix  limits  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  principles  of  our  nature  may  be  overlaid  and  disguised. 

Once  more ;  the  advocate  of  the  same  one-sided  philosophy  is 
apt  to  say,  from  the  unquestionable  existence  of  a  religious 
tendency  and  a  religious  faculty  in  man,  that  all  external  revela¬ 
tion  is  either  impossible  or  superfluous;  that  each  man  is  an 
oracle  to  himself,  and  in  possession  of  all  essential  religious 
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truth.  What  sort  of  an  oracle  nature  is,  if  left  to  itself  alone, 
let  the  religions  which  man  in  all  ages  has  devised  and  prac¬ 
tised,  the  inveterate  superstitions,  fanaticism,  and  cruelty  which 
have  darkened  the  earth,  declare ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocate  of  the  opposite  exaggera¬ 
tion,  that  is,  in  favour  of  man’s  being  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
the  creature  of  sensible  experience,  inclines  to  the  contrary  and  . 
equally  pernicious  extremes ;  suspects  in  relation  to  morals,  that 
man  is  just  capable  of  being  any  thing  that  education  and  arbi¬ 
trary  laws  may  make  him,  and  that  these  alone  constitute 
actions  right  or  wrong ;  in  relation  to  religion,  that  man  is,  in 
like  manner,  equally  susceptible  of  falsehood  and  truth,  and 
that  the  systems  he  may  adopt,  apart  from  their  influence  on 
happiness,  are  about  equ^y  worthy  of  a  wise  man’s  attention, — 
that  is,  not  worthy  of  it  at  all.  And  thus,  as  on  the  former 
hypothesis,  all  religions,  from  Buddhism  to  Christianity,  are  too 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  equally  sacred,  if  not  equally  beneficial, 
in  virtue  of  their  being  the  product  of  the  religious  faculties  of  ' 
man ;  so,  on  the  latter  hypothesis,  though  men’s  religions  are,  it 
is  granted,  enormously  different,  they  are  all  to  be  regarded  as 
equally  false  (though  not  equally  expedient),  as  the  mere  fabri¬ 
cation  of  arbitrary  associations !  Similar  errors  (it  might  easily 
be  shown),  though  not  equally  pernicious,  are  apt  to  flow  from 
rimilar  exaggerations  in  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  taste ; — 
some  folks,  on  the  one  hand,  exaggerating  man’s  original  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  the  beautiful^  and  ignoring  the  fact,  that  it  is 
only  as  it  is  justly  cultivated,  that  it  will  be  ever  worth  a 
fiirthing ;  and  others  affirming  that  the  beautiful  is  wholly  fac- 
fitious,  and  that  literally  and  absolutely  de  gustibus  non  dispu- 
tandum. 

Only  by  acknowledging  then,  the  co-ordinate  importance  of 
these  two  phases  of  our  nature,  and  viewing  even  with  suspi¬ 
cion  any  such  analysis  as  would  result  in  the  disparagement  of 
either,  only  by  sedulously  guarding  ourselves  from  extremes  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  can  philosophy  preserve  itself  from 
errors  far  more  formidable  than  any  of  a  merely  speculative 
nature.  Just  as  it  is  true,  that  sensation  and  experience  are  an 
essential  and  inseparable  condition,  as  we  are  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted,  of  all  our  latent  mental  activity,  without  which  the  mind 
itself  would  practically  be  dormant,  nay,  practically  be  nothing  j 
so  it  is  equally  true,  that  for  the  just  extrication  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  the  more  potent  and  ditfusive  principles  of  humanity, 
(as  those  which  respect  religion  and  morals,)  an  external  culture 
is  indispensable,  unspeakably  more  careful  and  prolonged  than 


is  necessary  for  eliciting  the  fundamental  notions  of  magnitude 
and  number.* 

The  phenomena  of  sensation  disengage  some  of  our  elementary 
cognitions  with  unfailing  uniformity,  —  the  ideas  which  respect 
magnitude  and  number,  for  example,  being  uniform  in  the  race; 
and  we  may  be  certain  they  will  be  so  as  long  as  our  eyes 
and  ears  have  such  a  marvellous  similarity  and  precision  in 
their  operations.  But  the  moment  we  come  to  activities  of  a 
higher  order,  and  which  yet,  as  most  philosophers  and  most  men 
who  are  not  philosophers  (perhaps  quite  as  much  to  the  pur¬ 
pose)  agree  to  be  as  really  characteristic  of  humanity  as  any 
*  sensations’ whatever, — we  mean  the  intuitions  (of  moral  and 
religious  truth,  —  we  see  that  as  the  variations  in  the  external 
conditions  of  development  are  much  wider,  so  they  are  connected 
with  an  analogous  want  of  uniformity  and  precision  in  the  ex¬ 
trication  of  the  intuitions  themselves.  Whatever  the  sublime 
possibilities  for  our  nature,  they  are  fulfilled  only  in  compliance 
with  the  proper  external  conditions;  in  proportion  as  we  re¬ 
member  that  if  man  is  half  what  he  is  by  the  internal  laws  of 
his  being,  he  is  also  half  what  he  is  by  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion.  If  all  this  were  duly  felt,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
men  would  not  renew  age  after  age  this  controversy,  any  more 
than  they  would  obstinately  dispute  whether  the  action  of  the 
external  light  or  the  structure  of  a  reflecting  surface  has  more 
to  do  with  the  particular  colour  of  an  object,  since  without 
both  the  one  and  the  other  we  should  have  no  colour  at  all 

Having  thus  stated  our  views  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Locke’s  philosophy,  and  our  convictions  that  he  was  never 
rightfully  claimed  by  the  sensational  school,  we  must  proceed  to 
justify  our  assertion,  that  he  has  not  met  with  justice  at  M. 
Cousin’s  hands.  W e  mrist  maintain  that  M.  Cousin  not  only  does 
not,  as  he  ought  to  do,  fairly  exercise  his  ‘eclectic’  faculty, 
(which,  we  must  frankly  say,  has  often  been  more  strenuously 
exerted  with  far  less  prospect  of  success,)  in  endeavouring  to 
collate  apparent  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies,  and  thus  show 
Locke  not  to  be  contradictory  where  he  seems  so,  but  that  he 
often  creates  contradictions  where  Locke  has  left  none.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  follow  him  through  the  analysis  of  all  the  fun¬ 
damental  ideas  of  Locke’s  second  book,  but  shall  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  those  we  before  mentioned. 

*  ‘  Indeed  it  requires  much  caution  to  form  right  opinions,  and,  as 
‘  Dr.  Moore  observes,  “  If  ideas  were  innate,  it  would  save  much  trouble 
“  to  many  worthy  persons.”’  {Sharp’s  Letters  and  Essays,  p.  145.) 
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And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  idea  of  space,  M.  Cousin  says 
that  Locke  must,  on  his  theory  derive  it  from  sensation  or 
reflection;  it  cannot  come  from  the  latter,  it  therefore  must 
be  got  from  the  former.  He  then  represents  Locke  as  so 
deriving  it  in  his  chapter  on  ‘  Solidity.’  That  Locke  does  so 
derive  historically  the  idea  of  space  is  admitted ;  but  then,  says 
M.  Cousin,  ‘  the  idea  of  space,  in  the  system  of  Locke,  should  be 
‘  reduced  and  is  reduced  to  that  of  body.’  Now  that  Locke 
does  not  confound  the  two  ideas  is  evident  even  from  that 
chapter ;  but  in  his  subsequent  long  chapter  expressly  on  ‘  Space,’ 
he  asserts,  half  a  score  of  times  over,  the  perfect  distinction 
between  them. 

Two  or  three  examples  will  be  suflScient  He  says,  ‘  That 

*  men  have  ideas  of  space  without  a  body  their  very  disputes 

*  about  a  vacuum  plainly  demonstrate,  as  is  showed  in  another 
‘  place.*  ....  Of  pure  space,  then,  and  solidity  there  are 

<  several  (amongst  which  I  confess  myself  one)  who  persuade 

<  themselves  they  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  that  they 
‘  can  think  on  space  without  any  thing  in  it  that  resists  or  is 
‘  protruded  by  body.f  ....  There  are  some  that  would  per- 

*  Buade  us  that  body  and  extension  are  the  same  thing.*  .... 
He  then  proceeds  expressly  to  show  the  contrary;  because, 

‘  First,  extension  includes  no  solidity,  nor  resistance  to  the 

‘  motion  of  body,  as  body  does . Secondly,  the  parts  of 

‘  pure  space  are  inseparable  the  one  from  the  other,  so  that  the 
‘  continuity  cannot  be  separated,  neither  really  nor  mentally. 

‘ .  .  .  .  Thirdly,  the  parts  of  pure  space  are  immoveable,  which 
‘  follows  from  their  inseparability . Thus  the  determined 

*  idea  of  simple  space  distinguishes  it  plainly  and  sufficiently 
‘  from  body.’!  To  these  might  be  added  many  more  passages. 

Nothing,  then,  can  surely  be  more  monstrous  than  M.  Cousin’s 
representation  that  Locke,  after  thus  frequently  and  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishing,  ends  by  confounding,  the  ideas  of  space  and  body, 
involves  himself  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  asserts  the  identity 
of  the  one  with  the  other : — ‘  This,’  says  he,  ‘  is  what  Locke  has 
‘  done  in  the  systematic  parts  of  his  work,  though,  contradicting 
‘  himself  more  than  once,  for  he  often  speaks  of  space  as  wholly 
‘  distinct  from  solidity.  But  when  his  system  comes  in,  when 
‘  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  idea  of  space  from  sensation  comes 
‘  in,  then  he  afi&rms  that  the  idea  of  space  is  acquired  by  sight 

*  and  touch ;  and  as  touch,  aided  by  sight,  gives  us  only  body 
‘  and  not  space,  Locke  for  this  reason  alone  reduces  space  to 


*  Book  ii.  ch.  4.  §  3. 
^  Book  ii.  ch.  13. 


t  Ibid.  §  5. 
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*  body ;  he  does  this  expressly  when  he  says,  that  “  to  ask 

*  “  whether  this  universe  exists  somewhere,  is  to  ask  whether 

*  “  the  universe  exists.”  The  confusion  of  the  existence  of  space 

*  and  the  existence  of  the  universe  is  the  confusion  of  the  idea 

*  of  space  and  the  idea  of  body ;  and  this  confusion  was  neces- 

*  sary  that  the  system  might  be,  at  least  in  appearance, 

*  rigorous.’* 

It  is  much  the  same  with  M.  Cousin’s  misconception  of 
Locke’s  idea  of  duration.  Having  given  him  deserved  praise  for 
deducing  the  idea  of  duration  from  the  succession  of  our 
thoughts  (making  it  therefore  an  idea  of  reflection  ab  origine),  he 
declares  that  Locke  has  confounded  the  idea  of  time  with  that 
of  succession ;  so  that,  according  to  Locke,  the  existence  of  time 
depends  on  man’s  perception  of  it,  though  he  has  expressly 
afl^rmed  the  contrary. 

*  Locke  saw,’  says  M.  Cousin,  *  that  the  idea  of  time  is  given 

*  us  in  succession,  and  that  for  us  the  first  succession  is  neces- 

*  sarily  the  succession  of  our  ideas.  Thus  far  Locke  merits 

*  only  praisp,  for  he  gives  the  succession  of  our  ideas  as  the  only 

*  condition  of  the  acquisition  of  the  idea  of  time ;  but  the  condi* 

*  tion  of  a  thing  is  easily  taken  for  the  thing  itself ;  and  Locke, 

*  after  having  ^en  the  idea  of  body,  the  mere  condition  of  the 

*  idea  of  space  for  the  idea  of  spaee,  takes  also  the  condition  of 

*  the  idea  of  time  for  the  idea  itself ;  he  confounds  succession 

*  with  time ;  he  no  longer  simply  says,  “  the  succession  of  our 

*  “  ideas  is  the  condition  of  the  conception  of  time ;  ”  but  he 

*  says,  “  time  is  nothing  else  than  the  succession  of  our  ideas.”  ’ 

Whether  here,  as  with  regard  to  space,  Locke  gives  a  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  notion  or  not,  most 
assuredly  he  ought  not  to  have  been  charged  with  having 
reduced  his  idea  of  *  duration  ’  back  again  to  mere  *  succession.’ 
But  let  us  hear  Locke  himself :  *  A  man  having  from  reflection 


*  Lecture  xviii.  On  M.  Cousin’s  inversion  of  Locke’s  meaning  on 
this  subject  we  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  saying  anything  further; 
for  it  is  amply  exposed  in  a  brief  but  acute  article  in  this  journal. 
(Vol.  lix.  p.  359.)  The  writer  shows  not  only  that  Locke  every  where 
maintains  the  contrary  of  wliat  M.  Cousin  affirms,  hut  that  the  only 
passage  (that  above  cited  by  M.  Cousin)  which  could  by  possibility 
give  any  plausibility  to  the  charge  can  only  be  made  to  do  so  by  in¬ 
sulating  it  from  its  context.  M.  Cousin  has  utterly  misapprehended 
the  passage  by  not  attending  to  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  ‘  place ' 
in  English,  ‘  which,’  says  Locke,  ‘  properly  means  the  position  of  a 

*  body  in  space  relatively  to  others,  in  which  sense  the  universe  has 
‘  no  place ;  sometimes,  but  more  improperly,  the  space  any  body 

*  occupies,’  in  which  sense  the  universe  has  a  place. 
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« 

*  on  the  succession  and  number  of  his  own  thoughts  got  the 

<  notion  or  idea  of  duration,  he  can  apply  that  notion  to  things 

*  which  exist  while  he  does  not  think,  as  he  that  has  got  the 

*  idea  of  extension  from  bodies  by  his  sight  or  touch  can  apply 

*  it  to  distances  w'here  no  body  is  seen  or  felt.’  (Book  ii.  ch.  xiv. 

§  5.)  He  elsewhere  expresses  it,  ‘  The  mind,  having  got  the 

*  idea  of  any  portion  of  time,  as  a  day  or  a  year,  it  can  repeat 

<  it  as  often  as  it  will,  and  so  enlarge  its  ideas  of  duration 

*  beyond  the  being  or  motion  of  the  sun,  and  have  as  clear  an 

*  idea  of  the  763  years  of  the  Julian  period  before  the  beginning 

*  of  the  world  as  of  any  763  years  since.’  Yet  according  to 
M.  Cousin,  *  Locke’s  theory  conducts  to  the  result  that  time  is 

*  nothing  else  than  what  the  succession  of  our  ideas  makes  it;’ 
that  *  if  a  man  sleep,  or  be  seized  with  lethargy,  or  the  clock 
stop,’  time  vanishes  to  him.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
reason  for  misrepresenting  Locke  on  this  point. 

We  must  also  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  arguing  to  Locke’s 
imputed  ‘  sensational  ’  tendencies  from  the  supposed  deficiencies 
of  his  representation  of  our  notions  of  the  infinite,  or  of  its  two 
forms  —  immensity  and  eternity  —  M.  Cousin  has  viewed  the 
matter  far  too  much  from  a  ‘  transcendental  ’  position.  Locke 
affirms,  that  we  get  our  idea  of  infinity,  and  its  forms — at  best  an 
inadequate  one — from  the  power  of  the  mind  to  augment  and 
multiply  indefinitely  and  ad  libitum  the  notion  of  finite  magni¬ 
tudes  or  duration.  This  may  or  may  not  be  metaphysically  cor¬ 
rect,  and  therefore  the  subject  of  discussion.  But  whether  he 
be  right  or  M.  Cousin,  who  supposes  that  we  have  a  positive  idea 
of  infinity,  it  is  plain  that  an  idealist  may  consistently  maintain 
Locke’s  view.  It  is  evident  that,  though  Locke  thought  that 
the  mind  in  the  course  of  its  development  would  necessarily 
come  to  a  dim  apprehension  of  the  infinite,  yet  that  a  positive 
idea  of  it  we  have  not.  The  whole  chapter  on  *  Infinity,’  but 
especially  the  two  last  sections,  as  well  as  many  other  portions 
of  his  Essay,  show  that  he  deemed  ‘  a  philosophy  of  the  un- 

*  conditioned  ’  impossible  to  man.*  But  if  all  are  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated  *  sensationalists,’  or  suspected  of  a  tendency  thereto,  who 

*  *  But  yet  after  all  this,  there  being  men  who  persuade  themselves 
that  they  have  clear  positive  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity,  it  is  fit 
they  enjoy  their  privilege  ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  better  in¬ 
formed  by  their  communication.  For  I  have  been  hitherto  apt  to 
think  that  the  great  and  inextricable  difficulties  which  perpetually 
involve  all  discourses  concerning  infinity,  whether  of  space,  duration, 
or  divisibility,  have  been  the  certain  marks  of  a  defect  in  our  ideas  of 
infinity,  and  the  disproportion  the  nature  thereof  bas  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  our  narrow  capacities.’  (Book  ii.  ch.  17.  §  21.) 
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deny  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  any  thing  more  than  nega*' 
tive,  who  deny  the  capacity  of  man  for  a  philosophy  of  the 
‘  unconditioned,’  some  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the 
sensationalists  must  be  henceforth  reckoned  in  their  ranks — Sir 
W.  Hamilton  among  the  number.  M.  Cousin  says,  ‘  Empirh 

*  cism,  which  is  exclusively  grounded  on  internal  or  external 

*  experience,  is  quite  naturally  led  to  the  denial  of  the  infinite; 

*  whilst  idealism,  which  is  exclusively  grounded  on  the  reason, 

‘  very  easily  forms  a  conception  of  the  infinite,  but  finds  great 

*  difficulty  in  admitting  the  finite,  which  is  not  its  proper 

*  object.’ 

‘  Pleasant  dilemmas  of  philosophy !  ’  the  world  may  well  say. 
One  man  tells  us  that  he  has  great  difidculty  in  forming  a  notion 
of  the  finite;  another,  that  he  can  properly  form  no  notion  of 
the  infinite !  Such  diversities  might  almost  tempt  one  to  adopt 
Pascal’s  sarcastic  view  of  the  true  province  of  philosophy,  ‘  ^ 

‘  moquer  de  la  philosophic,  c’est  vraiment  philosopher.’ 

Similar  observations  apply  to  M.  Cousin’s  strictures  on 
Locke’s  notion  of  substance,  which  was  so  much  canvassed, 
even  in  Locke’s  time.  We  have  seen  him,  in  his  reply  to  Stil* 
lingficct,  conceding  that,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the 
mind,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  there  is  some  unknown 
‘  somew’hat,’  in  which  the  qualities  of  objects  and  properties  of 
thought,  which  we  perceive  or  of  which  we  are  conscious,  in¬ 
here  ;  his  admission  of  this  is  as  distinct  as  M.  Cousin’s  or  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester’s  can  be ;  and  he  as  distinctly  attributes  it 
to  an  inability  of  our  minds  to  think  otherwise ;  to  a  necessary 
condition  —  a  fundamental  law  of  thought.  Yet  M.  Cousin 
says  that  ‘  Locke  systematically  denies  the  idea  of  substance,’ 
though,  he  adds,  ‘  doubtless,  many  passives  might  be  cited  in 
‘  which  he  imjdicitly  admits  it.  .  .  .  Locke  every  where 

*  repels  the  idea  of  substance ;  and,  when  he  professedly  explains 

‘  himself  in  regard  to  it,  he  resolves  it  into  a  collection  of  simple 
‘  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection.  .  .  .  Admitting  only 

^  ideas  explicable  by  sensation  or  reflection,  and  being  able  to 
‘  explain  the  idea  of  substance  by  neither,  it  was  necessary  for 

*  him  to  deny  it,  to  reduce  it  to  qualities  which  are  easily 

*  attained  by  sensation  or  reflection.  Hence  the  systematic 

*  confusion  of  qualities  and  substances,  of  phenomena  and  being ; 
‘  that  is,  the  destruction  of  being,  and  consequently  of  beings.’ 

We  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  Locke  says  nothing  to 
justify  any  such  representations ;  and  his  answers  to  the  charges 
of  Stillin^eet  fully  show  it.  He  admits  that  we  have  and  can¬ 
not  hut  have  an  idea  of  substance,  of  some  entity  which  underlies 
and  supports — (it  is  impossible  to  avoid  using  figurative  lan^ 
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guage) — the  qualities  which  we  cannot  conceive  to  exist  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  he  admits  that  the  idea  of  a  somewhat  is  clear  and  definite, 
though  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  clear  or  definite  ‘  somewhat;  ’  just 
as,  if  we  saw  something  moving  in  a  sack,  we  might  be  sure 
that  there  was  a  living  and  moving  ‘  somewhat  ’  there,  though 
we  could  not  tell  what ;  or,  to  use  his  own  illustration,  we  might 
be  sure  that  a  bouse  rested  on  a  foundation,  though  whether 
it  were  rock,  brick,  or  piles,  w’e  might  be  ignorant. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  and  was  in  Locke’s  time,  what  pre¬ 
cise  sense  he  attached  to  the  w’ord  ‘  Ideas,’  which  so  perpetually 
occurs  throughout  his  Essay.  He  says,  *  It  being  that  term 
‘  which  I  think  best  serves  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object 
‘  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks,  I  have  used  it  to 
‘  express  whatsoever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  species,  or 
‘  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in 
‘  thinking.’ 

And  is  not  this  enough  ?  it  may  he  said.  Why,  yes ;  rather 
too  much.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  in  wliich,  perhaps,  the  half 
would  have  been  more  than  the  whole.  It  simply  says,  that 
whatsoever  ‘  ideas  ’  are,  Locke  means  to  treat  of  them  as  things 
which  men  are  conscious  they  have,  and  variously  denominate. 
But  this  gives  no  answer  to  the  above  question.  It  having  been 
a  very  widely  prevalent  —  at  one  time,  almost  universal  —  notion 
that  ideas  were  something  distinct  both  from  external  objects 
and  the  percipient  mind  (philosophers  could  not  agree  what),  did 
Locke,  or  did  he  not,  concur  in  this  opinion  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  very  many  of  his  expressions  w’ould  favour  the  former  notion ; 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  would  imply  the  contrary ;  as  would 
also  his  enumeration  of  the  popular  terms  which,  he  says,  he 
regards  as  synonymous  with  ‘Ideas.’  Our  own  view  is,  that 
Locke,  if  pressed  to  give  a  precise  answer,  would  have  said  that 
he  did  not  know  what  answer  to  give.  It  is  a  question,  appa¬ 
rently,  which  (however  erroneously)  he  deemed  us  incapable  of 
deciding  ;  and  therefore,  in  conformity  with  the  general  practi¬ 
cal  spirit  of  his  philosophy  already  adverted  to,  evades  it  as  a 
question  which  he  felt  little  inclination  to  discuss.  The  subject 
has  assumed  interest,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  controversy 
respecting  Reid’s  claims  to  having  confuted  the  ancient  ideal 
theory  of  perception.  He  classes  Locke,  as  well  as  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  philosophers  of  his  time,  as  among  those  who  used  the 
word  ‘  idea  ’  in  the  sense  of  a  tertium  quid  between  the  perci¬ 
pient  mind  and  the  external  object.  Brown  ridiculed  this  no¬ 
tion,  alleged  that  in  Locke’s  time  the  word  had  generally  been 
used  metaphorically,  and  affirmed  that  Reid’s  achievement  was 
much  like  that  of  seriously  refuting  the  Grecian  mythology  in 
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hope  of  converting  some  unfortunate  poetaster  who  still  talks 

*  in  his  rhymings  to  his  mistress,  of  Cupid  and  the  Graces.* 

We  suppose  that  all  who  have  read  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  pro¬ 
found  researches  on  the  history  of  the  theories  of  perception  will 
admit  that  Reid  had  much  more  ground  for  his  assertions  as  to 
the  meaning  generally  attached  to  the  term  since  Descartes’ 
time,  than  Brown  imagined.  Whether  Reid  rightly  represents 
Locke’s  use  of  the  term,  however,  we  have  always  had,  and  still 
have,  our  doubts.  There  is  one  passage  in  Locke’s  notice  of 
Malebranche’s  theory  which,  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  judgment, 
favours  the  notion  that  Locke  shared  in  the  current  notions; 
were  it  not  for  this,  the  accomplished  critic,  it  appears,  would 
share  in  our  doubts.*  He  says,  ‘  In  employing  thus  indifferently 

*  the  language  of  every  hypothesis,  may  we  not  suspect  he  was 
‘  anxious  to  be  made  responsible  for  none?’ 

This,  in  our  judgment,  truly  represents  the  case.  But  it  is 
hard  to  reconcile  such  expressions  as  the  following:  — 

He  says,  in  the  chapter  on  •  Retention  ’ :  —  *  But  our  ideas 
‘  being  nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  cease 

*  to  be  any  thing,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  lay- 

*  ing  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory,  signifies 

*  no  more  but  this,  —  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases 
‘  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once  had.  .  .  .  And  in 

*  this  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories, 

*  when,  indeed,  they  are  actually  nowhere,  but  only  there  is  an 

*  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to  revive  them  again.’  In 
the  chapter  on  ‘  Duration  ’  he  speaks  thus :  —  *  That  a  man 

*  may  have  one  selfsame  single  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his 

*  mind,  without  any  variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter  of  fact, 

*  is  not  possible ;  for  which  (not  knowing  how  the  ideas  of  our 

*  minds  are  framed,  of  what  materials  they  are  made,  whence  they 

*  have  their  light,  and  how  they  come  to  make  their  appearances) 

*  I  can  give  no  other  reason  but  experience.’  These  passages 
no  doubt  may  be  made  to  harmonise  with  either  hypothesis  in 
question ;  but  the  former  would  more  naturally  suggest  the  one, 
and  the  latter  the  other. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  Locke’s  use  of  the  word 

*  idea,’  there  can  be  none  that  M.  Cousin,  in  his  21st  and 
22nd  lectures  (‘Theory  of  Representative  Ideas’)  has  done  him 

*  We  have  read,  and  re-read  the  passage  in  question,  and  cannot 
make  up  our  minds  that  it  implies  anything  more  than  Locke’s  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  theory  proposed  as  well  as  of  every  other.  The 
reader  may  consult  the  passage  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  ‘  Essays/  p.  77., 
or  Locke’s  works,  ‘  ExaminaUon,'  &c.  §  39.,  vol.  viii.  p.  234.  London. 
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grievous  injustice.  M.  Cousin  assumes  that  what  Locke  says 
of  the  necessity,  in  order  to  constitute  ‘  knowledge,’  that  ideas  be 
‘  conformed  ’  to  their  objects,  is  to  be  taken  in  strict  literality, 
and  not  at  all  metaphorically.  He  argues  at  great  length  on 
this  hypothesis,  and  then  assumes  that  Locke  must  mean  that, 
in  every  case,  this  ‘  conformity’  of  ideas  to  their  objects  must 
imply  resemblance ;  resemblance,  an  image ;  an  image,  a  mate¬ 
rial  image,  since  there  can  be  no  immaterial  image.  Yet  he 
himself  proceeds  to  show  at  length  that  Locke  distinctly  declares 
that  the  ideas  of  what  he  calls  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter, 
are  not  conformed  to  any  objects  in  this  literal  sense — a  point 
on  which  he  also  dwells  in  his  controversy  with  Stillingfleet. 
M.  Cousin  fully  admits  all  this;  but  then  sets  it  down  as  usual 
to  Locke’s  gross  inconsistencies  and  contradictions ;  that  is, 
having  resolved  that  Locke  shall  be  interpreted  literally  when 
his  express  declarations  show  that  he  intended  to  be  understood 
metaphorically,  the  critic  easily  proves  that  Locke  is  full  of 
paralogisms !  Surely  the  supposition  of  metaphor,  since  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  literal  is  avowedly  abandoned,  would 
have  been  the  more  charitable,  or,  rather,  the  more  just  inter¬ 
pretation,  except  where  Locke  expressly  affirms  the  contrary. 

The  misconception  of  Locke  in  these  two  lectures  is  carried 
to  the  extent  of  inferring  that,  in  consistency  with  principles  here 
arbitrarily  imputed  to  him,  Locke’s  philosophy  left  him  in 
scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  any  finite  spiritual  existences, 
even  including  human  spirits !  Only  revelation,  it  seems, 
rescues  him  from  the  dilemma.  The  passage  is  so  remarkable, 
that  it  is  worth  inserting :  — 

‘  But  when  Locke  comes  to  the  spiritual  world,  to  which  the  sen- 
sualistic  school  adhere  less  closely,  the  arguments  which  naturally 
arise  from  his  own  theory,  strike  him  more  forcibly,  and  see  what  he 
declares  (hook  i.  ch.  xi.  §  12.) :  “  We  can  no  more  know  that  there  are 
“  finite  spirits  really  existing  by  the  idea  we  have  of  such  beings  in  our 
“  minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs,  he  can 
“  come  to  know  that  things  answering  those  ideas  do  really  exist.”  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  absolute  scepticism ;  and  you,  perhaps,  think  that 
the  last  conclusion  of  Locke  will  be  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
finite  spirits,  consequently  none  of  our  soul,  consequently  again,  none 
of  any  of  the  faculties  of  our  soul;  for  the  objection  is  as  valid 
against  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  as  against  its  substance.  In  this 
he  should  have  terminated  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  do  it,  because 
there  is  no  philosopher  at  the  same  time  ’more  wise  and  more  in¬ 
consistent  than  Locke.  What  does  he  then  do  ? 

‘  In  the  danger  in  which  his  philosophy  involves  him,  he  abandons 
his  philosophy,  and  all  philosophy,  and  he  appeals  to  Christianity,  to 
revelation,  to  faith.’* 


*  Lecture  xxu 
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Cousin  here  mercifully  acknowledges,  as  usual,  that  Locke 
is  saved  from  this  abyss  of  scepticism  by  that  happy  ‘incon- 
‘  sistency’  and  ‘  contradiction’ which  protects  him  in  so  many 
other  terrible  emergencies !  But  it  requires  only  a  simple  in¬ 
spection  of  the  whole  chapter  in  the  Fourth  Book,  and  its  con¬ 
text,  to  see  that  Locke  is  not  speaking  or  thinking  of  finite 
human  spirits  at  all.  As  his  whole  work  shows  that  he  never 
doubted  of  a  material  world,  or  of  other  human  bodies  besides 
his  own,  so  he  never  doubted  of  other  human  spirits  like  his 
own ;  he  never  shared  in  Descartes’  experimental  scepticism  in 
such  matters. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  passage  in  question  he  is  referring  to 
finite  spirits  not  human,  and  invisible  and  inaccessible  to  us: 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  he  says,  independently  of  reve¬ 
lation  ;  but  of  any  such  spirits  we  have  none  except  from  that 
source ;  and  we  presume  that,  as  to  this,  few,  except  those 
ancient  conjurers  who  could  ‘  smell  spirits,’  will  have  any 
doubt.* 

Having  thus  defended  Locke  from  what  we  deem  M.  Cousin’s 
misconceptions — though  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
catalogue — candour  requires  us  equally  to  admit  that,  on  many 
points  on  which  he  has  insisted  in  his  exceedingly  acute  pre¬ 
lections,  we  should  at  once  agree  with  him.  We  have  said, 
indeed,  that  we  admire  most  those  parts  of  the  lectures  on 
Locke,  in  Avhich  he  forgets  Locke  altogether.  Still,  in  our 
judgment,  many  of  his  strictures  are  just,  and  admirably  ex¬ 
pressed. 

We  must  agree  with  M.  Cousin,  for  example,  that  it  would 

*  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  M.  Cousin’s  criticism  is  virtually 
re|>eated  by  Mr.  Morell  in  his  ‘  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,’  and  the 
same  passage  of  Locke  is  referred  to  for  its  justification.  It  can  surely 
only  have  been  from  not  examining  the  context.  We  may  also 
remark  that  this  author,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  sense 
which  Locke  attaches  to  the  word  ‘  ideas,’  leaves  one  point  doubtful 
which  Locke  has  decided.  ‘  That  Locke,’  says  he,  ‘  believed  all  the 
‘  apparatus  of  sensible  species,  intelligible  species,  and  phantoms,  as 
‘  given  by  Aristotle,  we  think  very  improbable.’  It  is  quite  certain  he 
did  not,  for  he  expressly  disclaims  it  in  his  brief  examination  of 
Father  Malebranche's  theory.  ‘  Though  the  peripatetic  doctrine  of 
‘  the  species  does  not  at  ail  satisfy  me,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  hard 
'  to  show,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  difficulties  Malebranche 

*  charges  on  it,  as  for  those  his  own  hypothesis  is  laden  with.  But 
‘  it  being  not  my  business  to  defend  what  1  do  not  understand,  nor  to 

*  prefer  the  learned  gibberish  of  the  schools  to  what  is  yet  unin- 

*  telligible  to  me  in  P.  M.,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  so  much  of  his 
'  objections,  as  concerns  what  I  guess  to  be  the  truth.’ 
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have  l)cen  better,  in  point  of  method,  if  Locke,  instead  of 
plunging  at  once  into  the  obscure  question  of  the  origin  and 
genesis  of  human  knowledge,  had,  like  most  metaphysicians 
since  his  time,  first  taken  an  exact  survey  of  the  phenomena  and 
products  of  the  mind  after  its  development, — of  its  contents  as 
they  actually  exist  in  its  mature  condition.  Further,  we  must 
concede  that  the  sharp  line  which  Locke  often  seems  to  draw 
between  the  passive  state  of  mere  sensation  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ideas  of  reflection  —  as  if  there  were  an  appreciable 
interval — is  not  philosophically  correct;  that  it  w’ould  be  more 
exact  to  say  that,  contemporaneously  with  sensation,  the  mind 
begins,  in  its  turn,  and  according  to  its  fundamental  laws,  to 
react  on  the  materials  of  thought.  It  is  really  as  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  mind  begins  distinctly  to  feel  without  having 
the  germs  of  thought  stirred,  as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that  the 
dawning  light  falls  on  objects  before  they  begin  to  reflect  that 
light  in  different  colours  according  to  the  properties  of  their 
material  structure.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
any  reflex  knowledge  of  its  own  operations  in  the  mind  of 
infancy,  we  certainly  agree  to  it ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
suppose  any  distinct  knowledge  of  its  own  sensations.  To  a 
distinct  reflex  consciousness  of  the  former,  many  never  come, 
and  very  imperfectly  to  the  latter ;  but  the  mind  may  be  essen¬ 
tially  active  notwithstanding.  There  will  always,  indeed,  be 
a  difficulty  in  imagining  the  commencement  of  any  process 
which  is  marked  by  the  law  of  continuity,  and  begins  with 
movement  infinitely  little,  whether  the  paradox  present  itself  in 
the  motion  of  matter  or  the  motion  of  mind,  in  the  outward  or 
the  intellectual  world.  Locke,  however,  does  not  avoid  the 
difficulty ;  he  himself  says,  ‘  If  it  be  demanded,  when  man  begins 

*  to  have  any  ideas,  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he  first  has 

*  any  sensation . He  conceives,  that  ideas  in  the 

*  understanding  are  coeval  with  sensation'  They  come  pretty 
early  then. 

We  must  also  agree  with  M.  Cousin,  that  the  earliest  are  far 
from  being  ahvays  the  simplest  phenomena  of  mind,  as  Locke’s 
historic  analysis  would  often  lead  a  reader  to  sup{X)se ;  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  often  of  the  most  complex  character — 
deeply  convoluted,  and  requiring  the  subtlest  analysis  to  dis¬ 
entangle  them. 

Neither  can  it,  we  think,  be  denied  that  Locke  too  habitually 
expresses  himself  so  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  he  lays  a 
relatively  disproportionate  stress  on  the  sensational  elements  of 
human  knowledge.  Now  in  the  exposition  of  any  theory  which 
embraces  complex  phenomena,  it  is  of  immense  importance  that 
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each  of  them  be  insisted  on  with  a  due  regard  to  its  relative 
significance.  When  this  is  neglected,  a  very  false  impression 
may  be  produced,  even  though  the  views  presented  may  be 
substantially  correct ;  nay,  it  may  even  give  to  representations, 
in  themselves  true,  all  the  effect  of  falsehood.  Though  error 
be  not  taught,  the  exaggeration  of  some  one  truth  or  the  distort 
tion  of  another,  may  produce  on  the  reader  much  the  same 
result  as  error;  just  as  in  morals  or  theology,  it  is  observed, 
that  those  who  too  habitually  treat  their  pupils  only  to  one  set 
of  doctrines,  true  though  they  be,  will  often  lead  those  pupils  to 
hold  these  doctrines  so  completely  to  the  exclusion  of  others, — 
in  fact,  in  a  way  so  subversive  of  important  antagonistic  truths, 
that  they  may  produce  nearly  all  the  effects  of  pernicious  false¬ 
hood. 

A  still  more  serious  fault  in  Locke  is  what  we  may  venture  to 
call  a  tang,  if  not  of  materialism,  of  something  that  displays  a 
latent  tendency  towards  it.  Some  one  says,  ‘  His  philosophy 
*  smells  of  the  earth,  earthy.  ’  The  expression  is  too  strong,  but 
has  its  excuse,  if  not  its  vindication.  This  tendency  is  not  often 
seen,  indeed,  in  confounding  the  phenomena  of  mind,  sensational 
or  otherwise,  with  the  mere  material  organisation  or  material 
conditions  with  which  they  are  connected ;  for  few  metaphysi¬ 
cians  have  been  more  free  from  this  gross  physiological  bias  than 
he ;  he  in  general  vindicates  ‘  to  mind  the  things  that  are  mind’s,’ 
with  sufi&cient  clearness  and  precision.  An  instance  to  the 
contrary,  however,  may  be  given  in  his  ludicrously  curt  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  phenomena  of  association  by  the  aid  of  nervous 
mechanism,  and  the  ‘  animal  spirits ;  ’  which  mysterious  ‘  spirits,* 
in  virtue  of  that  smooth  tramway  which  they  have  worn  in  the 
course  of  their  frequent  peregrinations  up  and  down  the  nervous 
filaments,  move  with  ever  increasing  faeility.  This  is  an  account 
of  the  matter,  which,  if  we  are  not  to  regard  the  whole  of  his 
language  on  this  subject  as  grossly  metaphorical,  must  be  called 
grossly  material.  But,  at  all  events,  can  we  wonder  that  folks 
attributed  to  some  materialistic  bias  his  pertinacious  defence  of 
the  gratuitous  thesis,  that  for  aught  we  know,  thought  may  be 
among  the  possible  endowments  of  matter  f — the  more  pro¬ 
voking,  inasmuch  as  he  freely  allows  that  all  we  know  of  our 
own  or  of  any  minds,  implies,  with  the  highest  degree  of  moral 
certainty,  that  they  are  immaterial. 

This  gratuitous  hypothesis  of  a  possible  thinking  matter 
leaves  him  without  an  adequate  answer  to  the  question  of 
Stillingfleet,  who,  in  that  point,  at  least,  has  the  better  of  his 
antagonist ;  '  How  shall  we  know  that  our  minds  or  that  any 
*  minds  are  immaterial?’  For  since  it  is  only  by  the  entire 
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difference  of  all  the  properties  and  phenomena  which  characterise 
matter  and  mind  respectively  that  we  infer  them  to  be  different 
substances,  how  shall  we  any  longer  distinguish  them  if  one 
may  be  endowed  with  the  properties  of  the  other  ?  If  there 
may  be  a  mind  of  a  given  number  of  cubic  inches  and  of  given 
density,  how  shall  we  be  sure  that  our  minds  are  not  of  the 
number  ?  And  (what  is  perhaps  quite  as  important)  how  shall 
we  know  that  every  particle  of  matter  has  not  thought  and 
feeling  attached  to  it  as  well  as  extension  and  impenetrability  ; 
for  if  there  be  thinking  substances,  say  of  a  millionth  of  an  inch 
square,  and  of  the  specific  gravity,  say  ’0786  of  hydrogen,  we 
see  no  reason  why  there  may  not  be  also  in  any  particle  of  dust 
some  glimmering  of  sensation,  abstraction,  memory,  and  feeling. 
The  utter  absurdity  of  any  such  hypothesis  as  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Intellect  Locke  freely  acknowledges ;  but  his  reasoning 
is  not  very  conclusive  against  an  obstinate  anthropomorphist, 
who  should  insist  on  his  abstract  possibilities  of  mental  endow¬ 
ments  in  matter.  All  the  conditions  of  the  argument  ought 
to  have  led  him,  especially  since  he  acknowledged  the  utmost 
probability  of  our  own  minds  not  being  material,  to  renounce 
an  hypothesis  so  purely  gratuitous. 

Locke  takes  refuge  in  the  obscurity  of  our  idea  of  substance. 
He  seems  to  have  suppk)8ed  that  one  and  the  same  substance 
might  underlie  the  properties  of  either  matter  or  thought  —  our 
idea  of  it  being  too  obscure  to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  as  to 
the  question  of  species.  Yet  as  he  admits  that  we  have  an  ob¬ 
scure  idea  of  substance,  we  think  it  might  be  admitted  that  we 
have  an  obscure  idea  of  its  species,  rather  than  maintain  such 
paradoxical  opinions ;  not  to  say,  that  Locke  does  in  fact  admit 
species  of  sqbstance,  since  he  admits  that  God  is  not  material  — 
and  that  the  world  is.  And  yet  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  it 
was  really  modesty,  though  it  may  be  deemed  a  very  superfluous 
modesty,  which  made  him  defend  his  paradox.  The  spirit 
which  made  him  thus  irrationally  cautious,  we  may  approve; 
though  we  may  lament  its  application.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
adventurous  Leibnitz,  though  in  the  right  as  regards  this  par¬ 
ticular  speculation,  defends  his  opinion  by  an  assertion  equally 
gratuitous — unless,  indeed,  the  exception  he  makes  reduces  it 
to  a  truism.  He  says,  with  Locke,  that  though  we  must  believe 
many  things  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  yet  that  *  dans  I’ordre 

*  de  la  nature,  (les  miracles  mis  a  part)  il  n’est  pas  arbitraire  a 

*  Dieu  de  donner  indifferemment  aux  substances  telles  ou  telles 

*  qualites ;  et  il  ne  leur  en  donnera  jamais  que  cellcs,  qui  leur 

*  seront  naturelles,  e’est  a  dire,  qui  pourront  etre  derive  de  leur 

*  nature  comme  des  modifications  explicables.  Ainsi  on  peut 
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*  juger,  que  la  nature  n’aura  pas  naturellement  I’attraction;’* 
and  he,  therefore,  classes  gravitation,  as  a  property  of  matter, 
with  those  occult  qualities  to  which  as  a  Deus  ex  machind,  the 
ancient  philosophers  resorted  when  any  phenomenon  knocked 
at  their  door,  and  asked  for  an  explanation ! 

As  to  Locke’s  notions  of  ‘  personal  identity  ’  we  give  him  up 
to  the  full  severity  of  M.  Cousin’s  strictures,  who  assuredly  does 
not  spare  him.  We  have  nothing  to  say  for  our  great  meta¬ 
physician  here.  That  personal  identity  is  dependent  on  con¬ 
sciousness,  so  that  if  a  man  loses  #Aa#,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
he  is  temporarily  or  permanently  not  the  same  person  ;  that  he 
loses  it  when  asleep,  or  drunk,  or  in  a  delirium,  or  from  a  bad 
memory  ;  all  this  is  so  strangely  paradoxical,  so  opposed  to  the 
most  intimate  convictions  of  mankind,  that  it  never  has  been 
nor  is  likely  to  be  received  by  any  who  are  not  already  ‘be- 

*  side  themselves and  yet  it  necessarily  follows  from  Locke’s 
theor)'.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this. 

Is  it  to  Locke’s  disproportionate  estimate  of  the  external 
influences  which  modify  the  intellect,  that  we  must  attribute  a 
tendency,  not  only  in  his  essay,  but  in  his  work  on  ‘Education,’ 
to  ignore,  or  at  least  misestimate  the  peculiarities  of  internal 
structure  in  the  individual  mind?  It  would  seem  as  if  that  same 
tendency  which,  as  regards  the  generic  characteristics  of  the 
human  intellect,  prevented  a  due  appreciation  of  its  internal 
powers  of  shaping  and  moulding  the  materials  of  knowledge, — 
of  transforming  and  reacting  upon  them,  similarly  led  him  to 
under-estimate  the  original  varieties  of  different  minds.  That  old 
expression  of  the  tabula  rasa  seems  to  have  haunted  him  where 
the  ‘  veined  marble  ’  of  Leibnitz  would  assuredly  have  been  a 
happier  metaphor.  From  some  expressions  in  the  ‘Treatise  on 

*  Education,’  one  would  almost  imagine  that  he  thought  that 
the  specific  differences  of  mind  were  of  comparatively  little 
moment ;  and  that  nearly  all  that  distinguishes  one  mind  from 
another  is  attributable  to  education.  He  could  scarcely  have 
thought  so,  yet  his  language  is  as  follows ;  —  ‘I  think  I  may  say 

*  that  of  all  the  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  of  them  are  what 

*  they  are  by  their  education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  great 

*  difference  in  mankind.’ 

Facts  we  think,  on  the  contrary,  make  it  pretty  obvious, 
that  as  man,  in  general,  becomes  what  he  is  as  much  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  thought,  as  by  exposure  to  the  outward 
conditions  which  are  indispensable  to  any  thought  at  all, —  so  in 
the  varieties  of  the  species,  the  man  becomes  what  he  is,  quite 
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as  much  by  the  individual  peculiarities  of  his  mind  (for  probably 
no  two  minds  are  more  alike  than  any  two  faces),  as  by  the 
culture  to  which  he  may  be  submitted.  We  have  much  sincere 
respect  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  believe  that  he  can  do  very 
much,  but  do  not  quite  believe  in  his  omnipotence,  or  that  he 
can  obliterate  any  of  the  differences  between  a  genius  and  a 
blockhead.  We  have  a  suspicion  that  though  a  Milton  or  a  Na¬ 
poleon  might  have  cut  poor  figures  if  born  and  bred  peasants,  yet 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  ordinary  peasants  need  but  to  be  duly 
cultivated  to  turn  them  into  Miltons  or  Napoleons.  ‘  Elle  fait 
‘  danser  fours,’  says  Helvetius,  of  education  ;  but  we  doubt  if  it 
can  be  said,  *  Elle  fait  penser  fane.’  ‘  I  imagine,’  says  Locke, 

‘  the  minds  of  children  are  as  easily  turned  this  or  that  way  as 
‘  water  itself.’  On  this  Hallam  justly  remarks,  *  Those  who  are 
‘  conversant  with  children  on  a  large  scale  will,  I  believe, 
‘  unanimously  deny  this  levelling  efficacy  of  tuition.  The  variety 
‘*of  characters  even  in  children  of  the  same  family,  where  the 

*  domestic  associations  of  infancy  have  run  in  the  same  trains, 

*  and  where  many  physical  congenialities  may  produce,  and 
‘  ordinarily  do  produce,  a  moral  resemblance,  is  of  sufficiently 
‘  frequent  occurrence  to  prove  that  in  human  beings  there  are 
‘  intrinsic  dissimilitudes,  which  no  education  can  essentially 

*  overcome.’ 

But  whatever  excess  of  influence  Locke  may  have  attributed 
to  education,  he  at  least  does  not  suppose  it  would  work  the 
miracles  which  both  Bacon  and  Descartes  venture  to  promise 
from  their  ‘  methods  of  philosophising.’  It  is  curious  that  all 
three  alike  seem  chargeable  with  this  fault  of  overlooking  the 
radical  and  enormous  inequalities  of  different  minds.  It  cannot 
well  be  said  that  knowing  man  better  than  they  knew  men,  and 
modestly  judging  others  by  themselves,  they  thought  the  interval 
between  them  and  their  fellows  less  than  it  was ;  for  all  of  them 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  w'orld — two  of  them  profoundly. 
It  is  an  error  to  which  philosophers  are  very  generally  liiable  in 
favour  of  ‘  rules,’  and  especially  when  the  rules  are  their  own. 
Bacon  says,  ‘Owr  method  of  scientific  discovery  almost  equalises 
‘  intellects,  and  does  not  leave  much  to  their  peculiar  excellence, 

*  since  it  accomplishes  every  thing  by  means  of  most  sure  rules 
‘  and  demonstrations;’  and  he  hence  compares  the  process  of  dis¬ 
covery  to  describing  a  circle  by  compasses,  in  which  it  does  not 
much  matter  whether  the  hand  be  skilful  or  not.*  Nor  is 
Descartes  less  confident.  ‘  Now,  throughout  this  treatise  we 
‘  shall  endeavour  to  trace  with  accuracy,  and  to  smooth,  the  road 
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*  which  may  conduct  man  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  so  that  the 

*  most  ordinary  mind,  provided  it  is  profoundly  penetrated  with 

*  this  method,  shall  see  that  truth  is  no  more  denied  to  it  than 

*  to  any  other,  and  that  if  it  is  ignorant  of  anything,  it  is  from 

*  no  want  either  of  sense  or  capacity.’  * 

Yet  is  it  a  magnanimous  trait  —  thus  to  hope  well  for  hu¬ 
manity  !  And  so  vast  no  doubt  is  the  effect  of  education  and 
training,  especially  in  relation  to  the  moral  habits  of  mankind, 
that  we  can  readily  excuse  the  language  of  hyperbole.  Its  ten¬ 
dency,  at  all  events,  is  to  make  men  aspire  high  for  themselves, 
if  they  will  not  be  wanting  to  their  own  powers,  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  do  their  best  for  those  whose  education  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  them.  In  his  ‘  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,’  Locke^ 
inculcates  similar  inspiriting  maxims,  but  with  a  more  frank 
admission  of  the  disparity  and  diversity  in  different  minds. 

The  chapter  on  ‘  Power  ’  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  powerful  in  the  ‘  Essay,’  but  one  also  that  has  led  to  abun¬ 
dant  doubts  as  to  which  side  Locke  takes  in  the  great  con¬ 
troversy  to  which  it  principally  relates. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  Locke  traces  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  power  to  the  consciousness  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Will,  and  thinks  that  this  gives  us  the  clearest  idea  of 
the  notion  of  Power ;  which,  however,  he  elsewhere  says  may  be 
deduced  from  the  observed  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  and  the  succession  among  its  phenomena;  *  But 

*  if  from  the  impulse  bodies  are  supposed  to  make  one  upon 
‘  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves 
‘  as  well  to  my  purpose,  sensation  being  one  of  those  ways 
‘  whereby  the  mind  comes  by  its  ideas :  only  I  thought  it  worth 

*  while  to  consider  here  by  the  way  whether  the  mind  doth  not 

*  receive  its  idea  of  active  power  clearer  from  reflection  on  its 

*  own  operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external  sensation.’ 

It  certainly  does  seem  odd  to  say  this  ‘  by  the  way,’  and  to 
say  nothing  of  this  better  account  of  the  mode  of  deriving  our 
notion  of  ‘  Cause  ’  and  Power  in  his  chapter  where  he  formally 
treats  of  *  cause  ’  and  other  ‘  relations  ’ ;  and  M.  Cousin  has 
not  failed  to  visit  it.  But  then,  we  think,  as  too  generally 
happens,  he  greatly  exaggerates  Locke’s  error,  or  rather  turns 
it  into  a  contradiction.  He  expends  four  or  five  pages  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Locke’s  deduction  of  the  idea  of  ‘  cause  ’  from  *  sen- 

*  sation,’  argues  its  insuflSciency,  and  then  says,  ‘  But  is  there 

*  nothing  more  in  Locke  on  the  great  question  of  Cause  ?  Do 

*  not  expect  from  our  philosopher  this  perfect  consistency.’  Ho 
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then  gives  the  other  theory,  and  calls  it  a  manifest  contradiction. 
But  the  charge  of  contradiction  is  mere  fancy.  Properly  speaking, 
there  is  no  contradiction  at  all.  Whether  the  idea  of  *  cause  ’ 
and  ‘  power  ’  may  be  derived  both  from  sensation  and  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  consciousness  (as  Locke  supposes)  may  be  a  question ; 
he  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  that;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  man 
may  hold  both,  as  Locke  did,  just  as  he  may  suppose  that  there 
are  two  roads  to  the  same  place,  though  he  may  be  mistaken  in 
the  supposition.  Of  the  impropriety  of  adverting  to  the  truer 
and  far  more  important  solution  ‘  by  the  way,’  and  omitting  it 
in  the  ‘  official  chapter  on  Cause,’  as  M.  Cousin  calls  it,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  it  was  fairly  open  to  animadversion  ;  it  is  an 
error  of  method, — there  can  be  no  dispute  about  that. 

Some  of  the  disputes  which  this  chapter  has  occasioned,  are 
owing  to  Locks’s  want  [of  perfect  clearness  and  steadiness  in 
the  use  of  terms,  —  two  or  three  instances  of  which  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  —  but  the  principal  cause  of 
obscurity  has  doubtless  been  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  on 
which  from  time  immemorial  men  have  so  widely  differed ; — 

*  The  Freedom  of  the  Will.’- 

Locke  thinks  the  very  phrase  ‘  freedom  of  the  will  ’  an  absur¬ 
dity  ;  that  freedom  is  improperly  asserted  of  the  will.  We  are 
free,  he  says,  when  we  have  the  power  to  do  or  not  to  do  any¬ 
thing  ;  that  is,  are  not  constrained  by  any  external  force  to  do 
or  to  refrain ;  freedom,  therefore,  properly  relates  to  action,  and 
not  to  the  will,  and  to  ask  if  a  man’s  will  be  free,  is  as  in¬ 
significant  *  as  to  ask  w’hether  his  sleep  be  swift,  or  his  virtue 

*  square ;  liberty  being  as  little  applicable  to  the  will,  as  swift- 

*  ness  of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  squareness  to  virtue.’ 

M.  Cousin  objects  to  both  parts  of  this  theory,  and  main¬ 
tains  with  so  many  other  advocates  of  liberty,  that  freedom 
can  be  predicated  of  the  will,  and  can  be  predicated  of  nothing 
else. 

Of  the  three  elements  into  which  he  resolves  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  total  result,  —  deliberation  and  preference, 
volition,  action, — ^he  admits  that  the  first  and  last  of  these  are 
necessary ;  that  deliberation  will  follow  the  law  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  preference  the  greater  apparent  good ;  and  when 
decision  is  once  arrived  at,  the  external  act,  if  no  external  force 
intervene,  will  be  a  necessary  result ;  but  he  argues,  with 
other  advocates  of  liberty,  that  when  deliberation  and  preference 
have  done  their  business,  then  follows  that  very  critical  act  of 
the  will,  recognised  in  the  consciousness  that  we  have  the  power 
to  do  or  not  to  do  the  given  action,  in  which  the  essence  of 
liberty  consists.  —  M.  Cousin  here  concedes  the  necessary 
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character  of  that  which,  in  the  estimate  of  Locke,  carries  with 
it  the  inevitable  action  of  the  will,  namely,  preference  founded 
on  motive ;  on  the  greater  apparent  good,  as  some  call  it,  or  as 
Locke  prefers  calling  it  (though  it  ultimately  comes  to  the 
same  thing),  on  ‘  uneasiness  ’  founded  on  the  desire  of  supposed 
good.  And  here,  as  usual,  the  battle  is  to  be  fought. 

M.  Cousin,  like  Dugald  Stewart,  vehemently  contends  that 
Locke's  view  leads  directly  to  fatalism,  —  meaning  by  that, 
that  it  concedes  the  essential  point  for  which  those  contend,  who 
have  most  impoliticly  styled  themselves,  and  been  styled  by 
others,  the  advocates  of  ‘  moral  necessity.'  This  we  think  Locke 
does  concede ;  and  we  think  it  is  also  clearly  shown  in  his  letters  to 
Limborch,  though  we  are  of  course  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
have  claimed  Locke  as  at  least  neuter  in  the  great  controversy; 
and  who  affirm  that  he  has  ‘  uttered  no  certain  sound.’  It 
seems  to  us  plain  that  whatever  ambiguities  of  expression  may 
render  some  parts  of  this  chapter  obscure,  it  must  be  granted 
that  Locke  does  concede  the  main  principles  for  which  the  so- 
called  advocates  of  moral  necessity  contend,  —  that  is,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  volitions  as  dependent  on  motives  and  the  greatest 
apparent  ground  of  preference,  relatively  to  the  whole  condition 
of  the  understanding  and  passions  of  him  who  wills  at  the  time 
the  will  acts ;  and  if  this  tend  to  fatalism,  it  is  a  fatalism  with 
which  every  advocate  ‘  of  moral  necessity,’  —  we  dislike  the 
term  because  it  is  purely  analogical,  derived  from  a  resem¬ 
blance  in  one  point  between  classes  of  actions  essentially  dis¬ 
similar,  —  must  be  equally  charged  in  spite  of  whatsoever  dis¬ 
claimers  and  remonstrances.  This,  we  think,  is  hard  measure. 
M.  Cousin  of  course  manages  to  connect  Locke’s  supposed 
error  on  this  subject  with  the  all-pervading,  all-vitiating  infec¬ 
tion  of  his  imputed  sensational  tendencies.  He  says  of  his 
theory  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  his  modes  of  proving  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ‘  they  have  an 

*  intimate  relation  with  the  general  spirit  of  his  system,  and 

*  have  acquired  in  the  sensational  school  an  immense  authority.' 
(Lecture  xxiv.) 

Yet  M.  Cousin  well  knows  that  Locke’s  doctrine  of  liberty  is 
not  a  doctrine  at  all  exclusively  patronised  by  the  philoso])hers  of 
the  sensational  school,  as  the  theory  of  the  illustrious  Leibnitz, 
whom  M.  Cousin  admires  so  much,  sufficiently  proves. 

He  indeed  advocated  the  doctrine  in  a  much  more  rigid  and 
decisive  form  than  Locke  has  ever  been  supposed  to  do,  if  in  fact 
Locke  would  have  formally  subscribed  it  at  all.  M.  Cousin 
must  also  be  aware  that  advocates  of  the  theory,  both  in  the 
sensational  and  opposite  schools,  have  disavowed  the  imputed 
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fatalistic  tendencies,  and  declared  that  their  doctrine  leaves 
the  whole  theory  of  human  action,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of 
motives,  of  th«  propriety  of  rewards  and  punishments,  just  as  it 
was.  It  may  said  that  this  disavowal  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  system  docs  not  prove  that  it  has  not  those  tendencies ;  but 
to  that  it  is  replied,  that  the  general  conduct  of  those  who  have 
maintained  the  doctrine,  shows  that  they  have  not  been  less 
solicitous  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  or  the  correction  of  vice 
than  those  who  deny  it ;  and  that  men  like  Leibnitz  and  Locke 
were  not  practically  more  ‘  fatalistic  ’  than  Cousin  or  Stewart. 
If  it  be  further  said,  ‘  Yes,  but  it  has  been  in  spite  of  their  sys- 
*  tern:  they  ought  to  have  been  “fatalists,”’  this  is  to  beg  the 
very  question,  while  it  admits  the  facts  on  which  they  repel  the 
charge. 

We  think  the  only  just  way  of  looking  at  the  theory  rela¬ 
tively  to  its  bearing  on  human  conduct,  is  this.  Whether  those 
who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  certainty — or  necessity, 
as  they  call  it,  —  of  all  volitions,  as  dependent  on  motives,  can 
see  (as  they  profess  to  see)  that  it  is  consistent  with  human 
responsibility,  or  not,  it  is  yet  clear  that  they  do  not  in  effect 
deny  that  that  responsibility  exists,  and  that  they  act,  and  teach 
others  to  act,  just  as  do  those  who  hold  any  other  theory  on  the 
subject  whatsoever. 

In  brief,  this  question  of  the  ‘  Freedom  of  the  Will  ’  seems  to 
us  another  of  those  on  which  the  bulk  of  philosophers  may  now 
be  presumed  in  a  condition,  not,  indeed,  to  construct  an  harmoni¬ 
ous  ‘  eclecticism,’  (for  the  ultimate  facts  of  the  theories  are  too 
discordant  for  that),  yet  to  exercise  a  wise  forbearance  on  the 
points  on.  which  they  differ ;  to  refrain  from  charging  on  each 
other  the  consequences  they  respectively  repudiate,  and  to  agree 
that  tlie  points  on  which  they  are  one,  are,  practically,  the  all- 
important  points,  and  may  be  held  equally  by  those  who  differ 
on  the  theory  of  them. 

Many,  indeed,  would  be  disposed  to  go  further;  and,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  ultimate  difficulties  in  which  the  controversy 
originates  are  beyond  the  decision  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
unabashed  by  their  impotence  to  combine  or  unite  the  facts 
which  on  every  theory  involve  insoluble  difficulties,  w'ould 
be  willing  simply  to  admit  the  seemingly  contrary  facts  to  be 
indubitably  true,  as  established  by  ditierent  species  of  evi¬ 
dence,  though  they  cannot  even  imagine  how  they  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  harmony.  They  would  say,  ‘  Yes ;  first,  we  are 
‘free;  we  feel  convinced  of  that  in  every  voluntary  action ;  it  is 
‘  a  part  of  our  consciousness,  and  nothing  can  dispossess  us  of 
‘  it ;  and  secondly,  both  reason  and  feeling  tell  us  that  we  dq 
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*  and  shall  always  choose,  with  inevitable  certainty,  that  which, 

*  relatively  to  the  whole  man — the  entire  capacities  and  condU 

*  tion  of  the  understanding  and  the  affections, ♦-is  the  more 

*  attractive  apparent  good ;  for  that  we  should  voluntarily  choose 

*  that  which  appears  the  less,  is  a  contradiction.’  If  told  that 
it  is  not  the  greater  apparent  good  they  often  choose,  but  one 
which  the  judgment,  if  not  misled,  would  acknowledge  infinitely 
despicable  in  comparison,  they  would  answer,  that  the  judgment 
is  often  misled ;  that  the  *  uneasiness,’  of  which  Locke  speaks,  so 
engrosses  the  mind  and  imagination  that  it  magnifies  the  desired 
and  immediate  advantages,  and  diminishes  the  greater  and  more 
remote,  immeasurably  ;  that  the  mind  looks  at  the  enticing  gra¬ 
tification  through  a  solar  microscope,  and  at  the  distant  good 
through  an  inverted  telescope.  If  told  further  that  they  thus 
act  the  fool,  because  passion  blinds  the  understanding,  they 
answer  that  that  is  part  of  the  very  condition  under  which  they 
choose ;  and  if  further  told  that  this,  at  least,  is  not  the  case 
when  the  consciousness  of  duty  forbids,  and  yet  is  defied  by 
a  preference  of  the  nearer  and  the  meaner  advantage,  their 
answer  is,  that  that  is  not  because  the  greater  apparent  good 
is  rejected,  but  because  a  wretched  self-deception  at  the  moment 
whispers  to  the  fool  that  it  may  be  postponed ;  that  he  will 
obtain  that  and  the  present  good  too  ;  and  that  both  together 
will  be  better  than  either  alone!  If  further  assured  that 
though  the  man  will  act  from  the  present  view  which  his  whole 
condition  inevitably  imposes  on  him,  yet,  that  if  it  be  not  the 
most  just  or  the  most  comprehensive  view,  the  mind  has  brought 
itself  into  that  condition  by  having  in  previous  instances  decided 
wrong;  that  it  has  obscured  or  neglected  the  light,  strengthened 
and  humoured  passion,  and  rendered  it  clamorous  and  tyran¬ 
nical,  they  reply  that  neither  does  this  solve  the  mystery ;  for 
they  have  further  to  say  that  these  previous  decisions  have  been 
come  at  in  a  similar  way,  even  from  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
— from  the  first  moment  in  which  the  mind  began  to  act  at  all; 
and  that  if  we  thus  trace  our  volitions  to  their  cradle,  we  shall 
find  that  the  conditions  of  development,  the  germs  of  the  first 
and  determining  actions  of  the  series,  which  led  to  and  virtually 
determined  all  the  others,  were  provided  for  the  mind,  and  in  no 
way  provided  by  it. 

Whatever  the  fallacy  which  may  lurk  under  such  reasoning, 
we  certainly  should  stare  at  the  metaphysician  who  pretended 
to  tell  us  that  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  it  at  all;  or,  admitting  the 
difficulty,  declared  that  he  perfectly  saw  the  point  at  which  and 
the  modes  in  which  it  all  harmonised  with  the  undeniable  facts 
of  our  consciousness,  which  tells  that  we  are  free  and  respon- 
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Bible  for  the  use  of  our  freedom.  We,  for  our  parts,  should 
simply  content  ourselves  with  asserting  that  same  consciousness 
of  freedom  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  with  denying 
that  the  admission  (if  it  must  be  admitted)  in  the  most  rigid 
sense,  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  volition  on  the  prevailing 
motives,  and  of  those  motives  on  the  entire  conditions  of  him  who 
feels  them,  and  of  those  conditions  on  the  primary  conditions  of 
development  first  assigned  him  by  another  cause  than  himself, — 
is  inconsistent  (though  we  know  not  how  it  may  be  shown  to  be 
consistent)  with  conscious  freedom  and  conscious  responsibility ; 
— provided  always  these  two  things  concur, — the  knowledge  of 
duty,  and  entire  freedom  from  all  external  constraint  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  actions ;  that  is,  if  there  be  the  knowledge  of 
duty,  and  the  acts  be  physically  unconstrained.  Give  both  these, 
and  we  cannot  but  suppose  the  agent  responsible ;  take  away 
either,  and  the  moral  quality  of  the  agent  is  gone ;  but  not,  we 
contend,  from  the  mere  certainty  of  the  volition.  The  feeling 
of  responsibility,  of  moral  worth  and  moral  turpitude,  remains, 
however  certain  actions  may  be  as  involved  in  their  causes ;  that 
is,  however  true  may  be  the  doctrine  of  *  moral  necessity^  as  it 
has  been  very  unfortunately  denominated. 

Let  us,  for  example,  suppose  a  being  created  with  faculties 
*  BO  comprehensive  and  so  well  adjusted  —  the  understanding  and 
the  conscience,  the  affections  and  the  passions  in  such  harmony 
—  that  he  never  will  act  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
true  and  the  right; — that  is,  though  physically  he  can,  it  is- 
certain  he  never  will,  act  against  the  knowledge  of  duty.  We- 
know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  we  cannot  divest  the 
actions  of  such  a  being  of  moral  quality ;  and  that,  too,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Intensity  of  will,  by  which  it  becomes  certain  that 
he  never  will  act  otherwise ;  or,  in  the  figurative  sense  in  which 
the  unlucky  words  have  been  used,  ‘  morally  necessary  ’  that  he 
never  wdll.  In  this  sense  is  the  paradox  true,  that  the  greater- 
the  certainty  of  volition,  the  greater  the  freedom ;  and  that  the 
highest  liberty  is  compatible  with  the  strictest  necessity  alone. 
In  this  sense,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  God  cannot  but 
be  holy  and  good :  is  he  then  the  less  free  ?  If  He  can  be- 
free,  is  it  impossible  that  a  created  being,  similarly  deter¬ 
mined,  and  infallibly  determined,  by  the  dictates  of  truth  and 
virtue,  should  be  a  free  moral  agent  ?  —  and  if  he,  too,  be  free, 
because  he  has  a  knowledge  of  duty,  and  voluntarily,  however 
inevitably,  complies  with  it,  must  not  he  also  be  who,  under 
similar  conditions,  violates  it  ? 

We  feel  that  if  this  be  a  paradox,  we  yet  cannot  deny  its 
truth ;  though  we  acknowledge  it  impossible  fully  to  reconcile 
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the  statement  with  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  certainty  of 
volitions,  themselves  involved  in  previous  equally  certain  voli¬ 
tions,  and  these  in  others  still  prior,  till  we  come  to  volitions 
formed  under  conditions  which  no  man  has  provided  for  him¬ 
self,  but  which  God,  his  parents,  his  temperament,  his  constitu¬ 
tion  of  mind,  his  education,  his  country,  have  provided  for  him ! 
Still  we  feel,  as  already  said,  that  if  the  knowledge  of  duty  and 
the  freedom  from  external  constraint  be  at  any  moment  given,  we 
cannot  denude  ourselves  of  the  belief  of  the  moral  quality  of  the 
actions  so  performed,  however  certain  the  volitions  may  be,  or 
however  involuntary  the  conditions  which  formed  the  cradle  of 
the  first  of  the  series.  Let  the  above  conditions  coexist,  in  any 
degree  or  at  any  point  of  a  man’s  history,  and  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  idea  of  his  responsibility  as  a  moral  agent.  If  the 
original  circumstances  of  his  lot  have  been  such  as  to  preclude 
all  knowledge  of  duty,  then  his  moral  character  wholly  ceases; 
and  in  proportion  as  they  render  that  knowledge  obscure,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  ascertained  or  eliminated  in  after  life,  they  diminish 
his  responsibility ; — a  fact  which,  we  confess  it,  is  to  us  very  con¬ 
solatory,  when  we  reflect  on  the  condition  in  which  millions 
have  been  born  into  the  world,  and  who,  by  the  mere  impossi¬ 
bility  of  adequately  ascertaining  a  knowledge  of  much  of  their 
duty,  have  the  characteristics  of  moral  beings  reduced  to  nearly 
zero ;  as,  for  example,  the  child  of  a  Hottentot  or  New  Zea¬ 
lander.  But  let  the  knowledge  of  duty  step  in,  and  at  any 
point,  and  then  with  regard  to  the  ‘  ought,’  which  applies  to  the 
class  of  actions  voluntarily  performed  in  obedience  to  it  or  in 
defiance  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  moral  quality,  let  the  volitions  be  ever  so  certain, 
and  let  it  be  ever  so  impossible  fully  to  explain  the  connexion 
which  harmonises  the  ultimate  facts.  As  certainly  as  we  have 
the  consciousness  of  freedom  itself,  so  certainly  we  feel  that  no 
being  of  whom  the  above  conditions  can  be  affirmed  can  be 
other  than  a  moral  agent,  and  therefore  responsible. 

If  all  this  be  so,  there  is  a  point  surely  at  which  the  majority 
of  those  who  have,  from  time  immemorial,  agitated  this  despe¬ 
rate  controversy,  may  agree  to  unite  and  make  a  sincere  truce. 
If  they  cannot  exactly  construct  an  eclectic  system  out  of 
their  different  theories,  they  may  cease  to  charge  each  other 
with  the  imagined  absurd  or  terrible  consequences  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  each  party,  flow  from  the  theory  of  the  other. 
The  controversy  seems  to  us  much  to  resemble  that  respecting 
the  inscrutable  mystery  of  the  union  and  interaction  of  body  and 
mind ;  in  which,  as  iii  so  many  other  departments  of  specula¬ 
tion,  we  are  at  length  driven  to  a  simultaneous  admission  of  two 
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propositions  whicli  seem  as  near  a  contradiction  ns  possible, 
without  our  being  able  either  to  prove  them  so,  or  to  deny 
them ;  to  accept  elements  as  actually  made  to  coalesce  by  infi¬ 
nite  wisdom  into  one  puzzling  harmofiy,  though,  in  our  hands, 
the  analysis  leaves  them  separate ;  just  as  we  can  reduce  the 
diamond  to  its  carbon,  but  cannot  put  it  together  again. 

Thus,  in  relation  to  the  union  of  body  and  mind,  one  meta¬ 
physician  exclaims,  *  If  they  are  totally  distinct  substances^  they 

*  cannot  be  united,  and  cannot  have  interaction ;  what  you  call 
‘  matter,  therefore,  is  an  ideal  phenomenon ;  there  is  nothing 

*  external  to  the  mind ;  to  suppose  the  contrary,  is  a  sheer  de^ 

*  lusion.’  ‘  I  agree  with  you  in  your  premises,’  exclaims  a 
second,  ‘but  I  differ  with  you  in  your  conclusion  —  it  is  im- 

*  possible  that  there  can  be  reciprocal  action  between  totally 
‘  distinct  substances,  and  therefore  mind  is  material,  an  atom  or 
‘  a  congeries  of  atoms  (though  doubtless  very  minute),  as  much 
‘  us  anything  else.’  ‘  You  are  both  right  in  your  premises,’  ex¬ 
claims  a  follower  of  Leibnitz,  or  rather,  we  must  say,  Leibnitz 
himself,  for  in  this  point  he  has  no  follower;  ‘  but  you  are 
‘  wrong  in  your  conclusion.  The  mind  is  immaterial,  and  there 
‘  is  an  external  world,  but  there  is  no  action  of  the  one  upon 

*  the  other ;  there  is  simply  exact  synchronism  and  parallelism 

*  of  movements,  as  between  those  of  two  exactly  regulated 
‘  chronometers.’  ‘  We  believe  you  are  all  wrong,’  exclaims  that 
greatest  of  all  philosophers,  the  Common  Sense  of  mankind; 

*  we  believe  that  matter  and  mind  are  two  totally  distinct  sub- 

*  stances,  but  that,  nevertheless,  in  some  way  perfectly  in- 

*  scrntable  to  us,  and  absolutely  concealed  from  that  very  mind 

*  which  is  the  subject  of  the  conjuration.  Infinite  Intellect  and 
‘  Infinite  Power  have  solved  the  mystery  of  their  interaction ; 

*  that  to  pure  immaterial  spirit  the  actual  existence  of  a  material 
‘  world  is  immediately  revealed  in  consciousness.  We  see  the 

*  parts  of  the  puzzle,  but  how  it  is  put  together  we  know  no 
‘  more  — than  a  philosopher.’  And  this  simple  confession  of  facts, 
that  of  ignorance  amongst  them  —  when,  as  here,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary, — is,  in  our  judgment,  the  truest  and  the  best 
philosophy,  and  devout  and  religious  philosophy  into  the 
bargain. 

*  We  think  the  matter  is  much  the  same  in  the  analogous  con¬ 
troversy  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  There  is  a  point  at  which 
the  great  bulk  of  those  who  have  taken  opposite  sides  may  unite 
in  the  admission  of  fiicts,  and  exercise  ‘  that  charity’  towards 
each  other’s  hypothesis  ‘  which  thinketh  no  evil,’  though  they 
-cannot  unite  into  one  whole  the  phenomena  they  respectively 
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admit.  Between  some  of  the  parties,  as  in  the  other  case,  the 
repugnance  is  utterly  irreconcilable. 

‘  I  think,’  says  one,  ‘  that  volitions  are  effects,  which,  like 

*  other  effects,  are  involvAi  in  their  causes ;  that  the  causes  of 

*  volition  are  motives ;  that  as  are  the  motives,  the  first  and  ear- 
‘  liest  of  which  are  in  every  sense  provided  for  us,  such  will  be 

*  the  volitions ;  whether  you  choose  to  call  them  “  moral”  causes 

*  and  effects,  or  “physical”  causes  and  effects,  in  my  judgment, 

*  makes  no  difference ;  moral  necessity  is  the  same  as  physical 

*  necessity ;  and,  therefore,  man  has  no  freedom  of  will  —  no 
‘  “  moral  liberty.”  Here  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  (we  think 
quite  wisely)  allow  the  man  the  full  benefit  or  convenience  of 
his  own  hypothesis,  and  deny  that  he  at  least  has  any  power  to 
deliberate  with  them  on  the  matter:  that  he  should  think  as 
he  does  is,  it  seems,  a  matter  of  necessity;  that  they  should 
think  as  they  do  is  also  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  much  cannot  come  out  of  a  controversy  with  him.  A 
second  (though  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  getting  a  very 
rare  phenomenon,  if  indeed  this  species  of  philosopher  be 
not  absolutely  extinct)  says,  ‘  The  will,  to  be  free,  must  bo 

*  superior  to  all  motive ;  the  arms  of  the  lever  must  be  in 

*  exact  equipoise ;  and  then,  by  its  own  sovereign  act, — per- 

*  formed  in  the  “  liberty  of  indifference”  —  the  will  must 
‘  say  what  it  will  choose.’  ‘  The  ass  would  starve  between 
‘  the  two  bundles  of  hay,’  exclaim  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

*  There  must  be  some  motive  for  performing  even  the  most 
‘  trivial  action  —  for  choosing  any  one  thing  rather  than  an- 

*  other ;  but  even  if  it  were  possible  to  act  thus  without  motive 

*  in  any  such  trivial  cases,  (for  example,  “  Avhether  or  not 

*  “  we  should  scratch  our  head  in  deep  thought,”  as  Locke 

*  says,)  still,  action,  in  all  the  most  important  cases  of  life, 

*  and  those  emphatically  moral,  would  be  impossible,  because 

*  there  the  liberty  of  indifference  cannot  exist ;  motives,  and 

*  those  of  the  most  powerful  character,  are  in  active  operation.’ 
It  is  further  urged,  that  if  they  were  possible,  the  actions  so  per¬ 
formed  would  be  devoid  of  all  moral  value,  since  actions  take 
their  complexion  from  the  quality  of  the  motives  which  prompt 
their  performance;  and  the  only  consequence  of  this  sort  of 
liberty  would  be  the  liberty  of  acting  like  a  consummate  fool, 
utterly  without  reason  and  in  obedience  to  chance.  After 
listening  to  such  an  hypothesis,  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  dis¬ 
miss  this  philosopher  too,  with  the  quiet  remark,  ‘that  his 
‘  inclination  for  this  hypothesis  having  been  the  result  of  pure 
‘  chance,  and  not  reason^  it  can  have  no  weight  with  them ;  and 
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*  that  they  do  not  wish  a  liberty  to  do  anything  that  is  unrea- 

*  sonable.’  * 

A  third  says,  ‘  I  feel  that  I  am  free — that  I  have  the  power 

*  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  and  that.  I  acknowledge  the  influence 

*  of  motives ;  that  to  act  contrary  to  the  greatest  apparent  good 

*  would  seem  impossible ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  will  acts 

*  contrary  to  it,  it  does  perform  a  seeming  impossibility ;  I  can- 

*  not  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  this  fact,  and  I  cannot  admit 

*  the  certainty  of  volition  as  dependent  on  motive :  it  is  con- 

*  tingent — absolutely  contingent — but  I  feel  that  I  am  free.’ 

‘  1  agree  with  you  in  that  last  fact  of  consciousness,’  says  a 
fourth ;  ‘  but  I  fancy  I  can  see  one  step  further  in  the  mystery, 

*  though  itself  is  accompanied  with  a  new  difficulty.  I  think  that 

*  volition  as  dependent  on  motive  is  inevitably  certain,  and  not 
‘  contingent ;  but  I  do  not  admit  that  this  certainty  of  volition, 

*  which  many  call  “  necessity,”  is  so  called  except  from  a  resem- 
‘  blance  in  the  one  fact  of  certainty  ;  the  causes  and  effects  are 

*  entirely  different ;  so  much  so  that,  admitting  the  certainty  of 

*  the  volitions  on  preponderant  motive.  Bo  far  from  feeling  as 
‘  I  should  do  were  the  causes  and  effects  physical,  I  feel  that, 

*  provided  there  be  knowledge  of  duty  and  freedom  from  ex- 

*  temal  constraint,  then  still  the  agent  is  free,  and  even  in  pro- 

*  portion  to  the  certainty  of  his  acts.  I  acknowledge  I  cannot 

*  see  distinctly  how  this  should  be ;  how  man  is  most  free,  when 

*  his  actions  most  seem  to  resemble  machinery  ;  how  he  is  most 

*  virtuous,  when  he  feels  the  motives  to  it  to  be  irresistible ;  and 

*  how  therefore  God  is  most  perfectly  free  in  his  goodness, 

*  because  to  be  anything  else  to  him  is  morally  impossible!’ 

Now  the  third  and  the  fourth  of  these  parties,  though  they 
have,  like  the  ordinary  advocates  for  the  union  of  body  and 
mind,  their  insurmountable  difficulties,  essentially  agree  in  the 
great  facts  of  man’s  moral  freedom,  and  all  the  consequences 
which  result  from  it ;  in  his  being  capable  of  praise  and  blame, 
of  punishment  and  reward ;  the  hypothesis  of  neither  does,  in 
fact,  practically  disturb  the  conditions  of  human  action;  and 

•  Locke  says,  ‘  But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of 

*  liberty,  let  me  ask.  Would  any  one  be  a  changeling  because  he  is 
‘  less  determined  by  wise  considerations  than  a  wise  man  ?  Is  it 
‘  worth  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  liberty  to  play  the  fool,  and 

*  draw  shame  and  misery  upon  the  man’s  self  ?  .  .  .  If  to  break 

*  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen 
‘  and  fools  are  the  only  freemen ;  but  yet,  I  think,  nobody  would 

*  choose  to  be  mad  for  the  sake  of  such  liberty,  but  be  that  is  mad 
‘  already.’  B.  ii.  c.  2 1 .  §  50. 
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therefore  each  party  ought  to  abstain  from  the  too  customary 
invectives  against  the  other.* 

We  cannot  say  that  M.  Cou^n  has  quite  exemplified  this 
equity  in  dealing  with  Locke’s  system  of  liberty.  He  says, 
‘  Locke  has  then  suppressed  liberty,  by  refusing  it  to  the  will, 
‘  and  by  seeking  it  either  in  the  thought  or  in  the  motive 
‘  |K)\ver ;  he  destroys  it,  and  he  believes  that  he  has  destroyed 

*  the  question  itself  of  liberty.  But  the  belief  of  the  human 
‘  race  protests  against  the  abolition  of  liberty,  and  the  whole 
‘  history  of  philosophy  protests  against  the  abolition  of  the 
‘  question.’! 

If  the  above  charge  bolds  of  Locke,  it  holds  much  more  of 
Leibnits ;  for  ourselves,  we  think  it  holds  of  neither,  and  that  of 
both  as  well  as  of  all  moderate  advocates  of  the  doctrine  un¬ 
wisely  called  that  of  ‘  moral  necessity,’  it  may  be  said  that  they 
leave  the  question  of  human  nature,  and  its  conditions  of  duty, 
just  where  it  was. 

Meantime,  it  remains  true,  that  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  speculation  carried  to  its  furthest  limits,  biings  us  in 
contact  with  facts,  the  reconciliation  of  which  is  beyond  us, 
involving  perplexities  which  are  paradoxes,  and  which  look 
like  contradictions.  We  cannot  believe  that  they  are  so,  be¬ 
cause  they  are,  in  effect,  somehow  reconciled,  though  we  know 
not  how ;  but  since  we  find  that  seeming  contradictions  are,  in 
fact,  reconciled,  it  ought  to  inspire  us  with  extreme  docility  and 
modesty  in  dealing  with  all  mysteries  merely  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  such,  if  we  have  independent  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  separate  facts  which  constitute  them.  In  relation 
to  many  such  mysteries,  whether  of  Nature,  of  Providence,  or 
of  Revelation,  we  are  doubtless  much  in  the  condition  of  a 
child  when  asked  such  questions,  as  whether  it  is  possible  that 
quantities  can  be  added  ad  infinitum,  and  yet  the  augmenta¬ 
tions,  though  carried  on  for  ever,  never  exceed  a  certain  very 
small  sum?  He  is  confident  that  it  cannot  be,  and  says  so. 
Yet  a  very  trifling  acquaintance  with  algebra  suffices  to  show 
him  tliat  he  ‘  was  a  child,  and  therefore  spake  as  a  child,  and 

*  understood  as  a  child ;  ’  and  so  it  may  be  with  us  all,  when  we 
have  advanced  out  of  our  present  tutelage,  and  look  at  things  in 
the  light  of  eternity. J 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  all  philosophers,  but  espe¬ 
cially  all  theologians,  would  carefully  ponder  the  counsels  of  modera¬ 
tion,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  so  admirably  inculcated  in  Archbishop 
Whately’s  ‘  Appendix  ’  to  King’s  Discourse  on  ‘  Predestination.* 

t  Lecture  xxv. 

!  That  Locke  regarded  the  problem  as  insoluble,  and  both  parties 
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A  very  felicitous  illustration  of  all  this,  and  with  a  reference 
to  the  very  subject  which  has  just  occupied  our  attention,  is 
given  in  Isaac  Taylor’s  Essay  on  Jonathan  Edwards’  ‘Freedom 
‘  of  the  Will.’  He  surmises,  that  if  the  conic  sections  had  not 
been  derived  from  the  cone,  and  some  of  the  most  startling 
mathematical  properties  of  those  curves  had  been  given,  with 
the  demand  that  they  should  all  be  exhibited  in  union  in  one 
solid,  the  generality  of  mathematicians  would  at  once  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  problem  insoluble. 

But  we  have  far  transcended  our  prescribed  limits,  and  must 
conclude,  though  we  have  not  said  all  that  we  intended  to  say 
even  on  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Essay.  AVe  had  penned 
some  observations  on  Locke’s  relations  to  ‘  Nominalism  ’  and  on 
some  other  subjects ;  we  had  also  written,  in  extenso,  on  certain 
points  discussed  in  his  tractates  on  ‘  Civil  Government,’  and 
‘  Education,’ and  in  some  of  his  other  writings.  We  mention 
this,  not  that  we  doubt  that  the  suppression  of  so  much  matter 
will  be  very  cordially  acquiesced  in  by  the  reader ;  nor  can  we 
say  we  feel  any  reluctance  to  this  course  ourselves,  for  we  are  as 
weary  as  he  can  be ;  but  to  account  for  the  apparent  omission  of 
several  topics  which  it  might  be  expected  that  a  general  critique 
on  Locke  would  embrace.  We  shall  be  well  content,  however,  if 
the  observations  we  have  offered  should  in  any  instance  give  our 
youthful  readers  a  more  just  conception  of  the  character  and 
value  of  Locke’s  philosophy  than,  we  think,  is  always  current 
in  the  present  day;  or  stimulate  them  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  his  principal  writings ;  —  assured  that  there  are  few 


as  provided  with  irrefutable  arguments,  is  most  powerfully  stated  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Molyneux :  —  ‘If  you  will  argue  for  or  against 
‘  liberty  from  consequences,  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  you.  For 
‘  I  own  freely  to  you  the  weakness  of  my  understanding,  that  though 
‘  it  be  unquestionable,  that  there  is  omnipotence  and  omniscience  in 
‘  God  our  maker,  yet  I  cannot  make  freedom  in  man  consistent  with 
‘  omnipotence  and  omniscience  in  God,  though  I  am  as  fully  per- 
‘  suaded  of  both  as  of  any  truths  I  most  firmly  assent  to  ;  and  there- 
‘  fore  I  have  long  left  off  the  consideration  of  that  question,  resolving 
‘  all  into  this  short  conclusion — that,  if  it  be  possible  for  G(^  to  make 
‘  a  free  agent,  then  man  is  free,  though  I  see  not  the  way  of  it.’  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  has  stated  the  same  conviction  with  great  eloquence  in 
a  note  to  Reid,  p.  602.  ‘  The  champions  of  the  opposite  doctrines 

‘  are  at  once  resistless  in  assault  and  impotent  in  defence.  Each  is 
‘  hewn  down  and  appears  to  die  under  the  home  thrusts  of  his  adver- 
‘  sary ;  but  each  again  recovers  life  from  the  very  death  of  his  antago* 
'  nist ;  and  to  borrow  a  simile,  both  are  like  the  heroes  in  Valhalla, 
‘  ready  in  a  moment  to  amuse  themselves  anew  in  the  same  bloodless 
‘  and  interminable  encounter.’ 
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philosophers  who  will  teach  them  more  truth  or,  on  the  whole, 
with  less  error;  and  none — absolutely  none — who  will  exercise 
a  more  salutary  influence  in  the  formation  and  discipline  of  their 
entire  habits  of  mind. 
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mencement  du  17e  Siecle.  Par  M.  A.  Sayous.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris:  1853. 

3.  Histoire  Philosophique  de  TAcademie  de  Prusse  depuis  Leibnitz 
jusqu'd  Schelling,  particulierement  sous  Frederic  le  Grand.  Par 
M.  Chr.  Bartiiolmes.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris:  1851. 

4.  History  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  from  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  Time.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  G.  de  Felice,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  London : 
1853. 

'1'17’e  hail  the  appearance  of  M.  Weiss’s  book  with  pleasure, 
though  it  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  work  which  we  should 
have  wished.  W  e  shall  say  presently,  how  we  have  been  to  a 
certain  degree  disappointed  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  history ; 
still  it  is  but  fair  to  mention  at  first  the  merits  which  give  a  real 
value  to  these  volumes,  and  render  them  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusal. 

The  history  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees,  whom  reli¬ 
gious  persecution  scattered  over  Europe,  and  even  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
in  the  annals  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Here 
was  a  subject  ready  for  a  living  picture,  with  much  unity  in  it 
and  as  much  diversity :  thousands  of  exiles,  stamped  with  the 
same  national  features,  cast  abroad  in  the  same  storm  into  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  and  exposed  to  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
until  they  are  at  last  assimilated  with  the  hospitable  populations 
who  have  afforded  them  a  shelter.  Yet  the  subject,  attractive 
as  it  may  seem,  had  not  been  treated  as  a  whole  before  the 
attempt  of  IkL  Weiss.  Separate  portions  of  it  had,  indeed,  been 
supplied  at  long  intervals  by  comj>etent  writers.  Thus,  as  far  back 
as  1 690,  we  meet  with  an  excellent  description  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  French  refugees  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
written  by  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  rising  colony,  Charles 
Ancillon,  the  son  of  David,  an  eminent  pastor  of  Metz,  who  had 
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been  generously  welcomed  by  the  Great  Elector,  and  whose  family, 
during  many  generations,  proved  a  precious  accession  to  their 
new  country.  A  century  later,  from  1782  to  1800,  two  masters 
of  the  French  schools  at  Berlin,  Erman  and  Reclam,  published 
nine  volumes  of  memoirs  on  the  same  subject,  and  both  of  them 
died  without  having  finished  the  task  they  had  intended  to  per¬ 
form.  This  work,  though  composed  with  great  difiuseness,  forms 
a  very  useful  collection,  and  those  who  are  alarmed  by  its  bulk, 
may  find  a  serviceable  abridgment  of  it  in  the  Appendix  to 
Dohm’s  *  Denkwiirdigkeiten.’ 

The  refugees  who  settled  in  England  waited  longer  for  a  his- 
torj’  of  their  fortunes,  but  they  at  length  found  a  chronicler  in 
Mr.  Southerden  Burn,  who  having  been  appointed,  in  1843, 
secretary  to  the  commission  for  collecting  the  non-parochial 
registers  of  baptistns,  marriages,  and  burials,  undertook  the  w’ork 
of  extricating  from  the  papers  committed  to  his  hands  all  the 
profitable  matter  they  could  yield.  He  has  thence  drawn  an  au¬ 
thentic  sketch  of  the  French,  Walloon,  Dutch  and  other  foreign 
Protestant  congregations  harboured  in  England  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,  in  the  form  of  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  those 
curious  archives,  full  of  particulars,  dates,  family  names  and 
quotations;  being  rather  well-arranged  materials  of  a  book 
than  the  book  itself.  Lastly,  ‘  the  descendant  of  a  refugee  ’ 
published,  two  years  ago,  a  summary  account  of  the  ealamities 
which  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  inflicted  on  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France.  The  essay  deserves  attention, 
though  it  is  written  in  a  puritanical  tone,  and  disguised  under 
the  strange  title  of  ‘  The  Witnesses  in  Sackcloth.’  Luckily, 
the  book  is  better  than  its  title:  half  of  it  is  filled  with  a  literary 
and  bibliographical  appendix,  including  accurate  notices  of  many 
tracts  and  pamphlets  (some  of  them  rare  or  manuscript),  descrip¬ 
tive  of  subsequent  events  in  the  history  of  the  French  refugees 
after  their  dispersion. 

These  were  the  predecessors  of  M.  Weiss,  in  detached  por¬ 
tions  of  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to  treat  as  a  whole. 
He  has  amply  profited  by  the  researches  of  Ancillon,  Erman, 
and  Reclam  for  Prussia,  and  by  Burn’s  indications  for  England  ; 
he  has  completed  the  illustration  which  they  had  given  of  the 
subject  vvith  fresh  inquiries  of  his  own,  and  he  has  also  ex¬ 
tended  his  researches  to  branches  they  had  not  touched ;  he  has 
followed  the  refugees  to  Holland  and  Switzerland,  to  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  America.  His  work  is 
simply  written,  clearly  divided,  and  conceived  and  executed  in  a 
laudable  spirit  of  impartiality.  The  author  evidently  strives,  in 
dealing  with  many  delicate  questions,  to  avoid  offence  to  the 
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parties  concerned.  He  observes,  in  general,  a  studied  neutrality, 
to  which  we  have  no  other  objection  than  that  it  sometimes 
renders  his  narrative  not  only  smooth  but  cold.  He  has,  more¬ 
over,  devoted  the  utmost  attention  to  the  statistical  facts  of  the 
French  exodus,  and  considered  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  modem 
economist.  Mirabeau,  who  was  too  much  imbued  with  the 
ide:is  and  passions  of  his  own  time  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
active  elements  of  the  preceding  age,  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  chief  benefit  which  Prussia  derived  from  her  adopted  deni¬ 
zens  of  French  origin  was,  that  she  obtained  through  their  means 
a  better  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  more  wholesome 
diet,  and  a  consequent  mitigation  of  the  scurvy  and  leprosy.* 
M.  Weiss,  indeed,  takes  a  wider  view  of  the  subject,  and  he 
ascribes  to  the  refugees  their  full  share  in  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  as  well  as  in  the  material  development  of  the  states 
w'here  they  were  received.  Nevertheless,  even  he  dwells  at  such 
length  upon  the  enumeration  and  the  details  of  the  trades,  arts, 
and  manufactures  which  owed  their  progress  to  the  French 
settlers,  that  he  might  sometimes  lead  his  readers  into  the  same 
misapprehension  as  Mirabeau,  and  cause  them  to  forget  the  men 
themselves  for  the  works  of  their  hands.  But  this,  after  all,  is 
nothing  worse  than  a  superabundance  of  information  upon  a 
point  which  is  really  important,  though  less  important  than 
others  upon  which  he  has  been  too  concise. 

Herein  consists  the  main  defect  of  his  work.  The  history 
of  the  French  refugees  might  have  proved  a  rich  gallery  of 
individual  characters  and  original  portraits ;  but  these  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  book  of  their  historian  ;  it  is  a  history  void 
of  men.  In  so  saying,  we  no  more  mean  to  cast  censure  on  Mr. 
Weiss  than  we  should  quarrel  with  a  painter  for  not  having 
reproduced  upon  his  canvas  hues  and  shades  which  his  eyes  were 
not  naturally  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  seeing.  We  do  not 
deny  that  M.  Weiss  has  supplied  us  with  an  exact  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  refugees  and  of  their  different  avocations,  with  biogra¬ 
phical  notices  of  the  principal  among  them,  and  with  a  statement 
of  their  writings,  or  of  their  achievements  and  promotions  as 
soldiers.  But  after  having  plodded  through  pages  and  pages  of 
this  correct  and  somewhat  dry  account,  the  reader  will  never 
succeed  in  reviving  one  of  M.  Weiss’  heroes  in  his  memory. 
Their  figures  fade  away  from  his  mind,  as  things  wluch  were 
never  alive  ;  the  historian  has  not  lived  intimately  enough  with 
them  to  give  us  any  striking  image  of  their  life,  and  with  a  few 
exceptions,  he  says  little  of  their  moral  being.  He  scarcely 

*  De  la  Monarchie  Prussienne,  vol.  i.  pp.  32.  38. 
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informs  us  of  the  mental  struggle  in  which  so  many  were  then 
engaged,  and  the  traces  of  which  have  been  so  deeply  impressed 
in  all  the  relics  of  their  time  —  the  great  struggle  between  the 
inward  consciousness  of  an  individual  duty  and  the  outward 
pressure  of  the  civil  power.  He  says  nothing  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  sufferers,  at  the 
fireside  of  so  many  families,  when  the  point  at  issue  was  either 
to  renounce  all  the  comforts  of  their  earthly  existence  or  to 
destroy  the  sanctity  of  their  most  cherished  belief  with  the 
shame  of  an  enforced  lie.  Of  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  of  the 
prejudices  and  illusions,  of  the  good  or  bad  feelings  which  fer¬ 
mented  in  that  proscribed  multitude,  M.  Weiss  conveys  to 
us  no  vivid  impression.  They  were  a  medley  of  people  tossed 
about  in  a  common  calamity  by  the  persecution  which  had 
driven  them  abroad.  Gentlemen  and  merchants,  schoolmasters, 
professors  and  clergymen,  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  soldiers 
and  shepherds,  noble  ladies  and  servant  girls ;  but  far  removed 
as  they  were  from  each  other  by  their  station  in  the  world, 
most  of  them  had  chosen  their  painful  lot  with  the  utmost  firm¬ 
ness,  and  the  mark  of  the  mental  effort  was  stamped  upon  their 
faces.  We  do  not  recognise  any  decided  physiognomy  in  the 
lifeless  exhibition  which  M.  Weiss  has  made  of  them.  Neither 
has  he  taken  sufiScient  notice  of  the  changes  which  the  course  of 
years  wrought  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  refugees  once  esta¬ 
blished  in  their  rcs[)ective  settlements.  He  does  not  show  very 
sensibly  the  increasing  difference  between  the  successive  genera- 
rions ;  between  the  first  refugees  escaping  from  the  wreck,  and 
their  sons  or  grandsons  more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  hos¬ 
pitable  harbour. 

If  we  wade  through  the  ponderous  chapters  which  Elie 
Benoit  wrote  a  few  years  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  read  his  account  of  the  increasing  breaches  which 
had  been  made  in  it  before  its  official  abrogation, — if  we  follow 
him  through  his  digressions  and  controversies,  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  wearied,  we  may  find  fault  with  his  passionate  judgments 
upon  men  and  things, — but  we  feel,  after  all,  that  there  are  men 
stirring  on  the  stage,  and  in  spite  of  the  confusion  of  interests 
long  since  extinct,  we  are  pleased  with  the  living  spectacle  of 
human  feeling.  The  narration  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Ce- 
vennes  by  Antoine  Court,  though  the  work  of  a  more  impartial 
mind,  and  composed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  time  to 
which  it  relates,  conveys  the  same  impression  of  human  reality. 
It  is  this  reality  which  we  miss  in  the  work  of  M.  Weiss,  and 
we  regret  its  absence  for  the  following  reasons. 

The  subject  which  he  had  selected  was  a  favourable  opppr- 
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tunity  for  representing  single  actors  moving  in  the  great  drama 
of  history,  and  we  think  that  such  a  representation  would  be 
now  well-timed,  especially  in  the  author’s  country.  History  is 
not  made  by  the  mute  operation  of  the  collective  people,  to  be 
expressed  in  statistical  tables.  It  is  the  complex  result  of  the 
acts  of  individuals,  and  there  is  no  flesh  or  blood  in  it  without 
the  distinct  appearance  of  individual  figures.  No  materials  for 
history  exist  until  single  figures  have  emerged  from  the  crowd. 
The  business  of  the  historian,  therefore,  is  to  exhibit  the 
influence  of  individual  action  in  the  detei'uiination  of  historical 
events.  He  ought  to  lay  more  stress  upon  personal  motives 
and  acts  than  upon  the  vague  and  blind  forces  of  general  causes. 
He  ought  to  look  first  at  the  men  in  order  to  discover  the  secret 
of  the  events,  instead  of  subordinating  the  events  themselves  to 
abstraetions.  It  is  the  honour  of  the  eminent  writers  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  progress  of  historieal  studies  in 
France  to  have  now  adopted  this  method  of  treating  history. 
In  sueh  books  as  the  ‘Antonio  Perez’  and  the  ‘Marie  Stuart’  of 
Mignet,  the  monographies  lately  published  by  Guizot,  and  the 
‘  Formation  du  Tiers  Etat’  by  A.  Thierry,  there  is  no  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  the  free  individual  agency  which  is  the  life  of 
history.  But  unfortunately  there  has  been  in  France  another 
tendency,  long  since  established,  which  leads  the  historian  to  a 
very  difierent  view  of  events.  Without  any  disparagement  to  so 
considerable  a  work  as  ‘  I’Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,’  is 
it  not  true  that  the  ability  with  which  M.  Guizot  has  there 
combined  general  ideas,  and  embodied  them  under  national 
types,  —  that  the  precision  with  which  he  traces  the  develoj^ 
ment  of  certain  fixed  principles  through  successive  ages,  as  if 
there  was  never  any  accidental  occurrence  in  the  ways  of  man¬ 
kind, — that  the  most  effective  qualities  of  his  method  may  have 
been  too  instrumental  in  diverting  the  minds  from  the  speetaele 
of  individual  aetivity  ?  Imitators  always  caricature  the  model 
which  they  eopy.  Under  the  infiuenee  of  this  system  nations 
have  been  currently  spoken  of  as  materials  which  are  amalgamated 
or  dissolved  according  to  elementary  laws  by  whieh  individuals 
are  moved  like  puppets  The  case  is  not  very  different  with 
Mignet’s  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  AVhen,  in  order  to 
apologise  for  the  crimes  which  characterised  an  era  of  social  com¬ 
motion,  he  insinuate  throughout  his  rapid  narrative  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  fatal  concatenation  in  the  series  of  occurrences, 
and  intimate  that  the  aetors  in  the  drama  were  impelled  by 
an  irresistible  necessity,  did  he  not  unintentionally  teach  his 
countrymen  to  acquiesce  passively  in  the  course  of  the  events, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  moral  quality  ?  As  to  M.  Thierry 
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himself,  when,  during  the  great  struggle  of  the  Restoration,  he 
placed  in  so  prominent  a  light  the  natural  differences  arising 
between  men  from  variety  of  races,  he  certainly  drew  very 
dramatic  pictures,  intended  to  support  the  liberal  interest  of  the 
moment ;  but  did  he  suspect  that  a  time  would  come  when  the 
influence  of  the  race  upon  the  condition  of  man  would  be  so 
much  exaggerated  as  to  allow  the  highest  authorities  of  his 
country  to  proclaim,  and  the  vulgar  to  believe,  on  the  credit  of 
the  official  announcement,  that  the  Celtic  races  have  a  natural 
love  for  despotic  monarchy,  and  are  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  freedom  ? 

It  is  indeed  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  advancing  civilisation 
to  absorb  the  action  of  individuals  In  the  machinery  of  the  great 
social  bodies  to  which  they  belong.  The  civilised  state  becomes 
so  powerful  a  compound  that  every  detached  member  of  it,  when 
looking  at  the  whole,  may  be  tempted  to  subside  into  the  con¬ 
templation  of  his  particular  insignificance.  This  is  especiall}’’ 
the  case  in  a  country  where,  as  in  France,  the  national  temper 
does. not  admit  much  of  self-reliance,  where  the  moral  props 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  conscience  have  been  so  much 
shattered  that  every  one  in  the  hard  paths  of  life  is  rather  prone 
to  lean  upon  his  neighbour  than  pleased  to  stand  alone.  Men 
placed  in  such  circumstances  are  liable  to  lose  the  sense  of  the 
rights  and  duties  attached  to  an  independent  existence.  They 
may  soon  come  to  feel  much  more  as  inert  than  as  active  por¬ 
tions  of  the  commonwealth ;  not  having  preserved  any  initiative 
within  themselves,  they  wait  constantly  |for  an  impulse  from 
without.  Now  this  impulse  may  be  good  or  bad;  the  State 
whose  movements  they  follow  may  proceed  on  a  smooth  and 
regular  line,  or  roll  about  in  a  random  and  erratic  course :  there 
is  little  assistance  from  individuals  to  help  it  to  go  right,  and 
much  less  resistance  to  prevent  it  from  going  wrong.  Hence  it 
is  especially  desirable  that  the  modern  historian  should  counter¬ 
act  the  dangerous  inclination  of  the  times  by  infusing  into  hi& 
readers  the  important  lesson  of  political  and  moral  self-reliance ; 
and  by  convincing  them  that  each  man,  in  his  separate  capacity, 
is  a  responsible  agent. 

History,  indeed,  cannot  now  be  composed  in  the  style  of  the 
classical  models.  Still,  when  we  consider  the  bias  which  it 
has  received  in  the  hands  of  the  best  masters  of  the  modem 
French  school,  we  almost  regret  the  speechifying  heroes 
of  the  older  historians  of  France,  such  as  Mezeray,  and 
their  fictitious  harangues  after  the  model  of  Thucydides  and 
Livy.  The  men  who  then  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  his¬ 
torian  were  not,  it  is  true,  much  like  the  real  men  whom 
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they  represented,  but  they  were  at  least  independent  figures 
upon  the  stage.  The  solemnity  of  their  oratorical  displays 
obliged  the  reader  to  give  them  their  due  place  in  the  world, 
and  did  not  for  a  moment  permit  the  confused  notion  of  an 
uncontrollable  influence  predominating  at  once  over  a  whole 
people.  There  was  happily  no  room  for  such  a  notion  in  the 
subject  which  M.  Weiss  had  chosen  to  treat,  no  occasion  for 
any  general  scheme  of  historical  dogmatism.  This  is  our  reason 
for  wishing  that  he  had  given  a  more  impressive  appearance  to 
his  Protestant  refugees.  They  were  go^  specimens,  had  they 
been  only  studied  with  a  more  curious  eye,  to  be  put  forth  as  a 
living  contradiction  to  the  abstract  historical  method ;  they  could 
not  w  brought  under  any  fatalist  system.  They  had  been 
stiffnecked  enough  in  spite  of  their  Celtic  blood,  and  governable 
enough  in  lands  of  liberty,  though  not  to  be  governed  at  plea¬ 
sure  in  a  land  of  slavery. 

However,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  M.  Weiss’s  book  is  not 
altogether  liable  to  the  objection  upon  which  we  have  thus 
dwelt.  Distinctly  marked  features  and  well  delineated  cha¬ 
racters  appear  from  time  to  time  in  his  pages ;  but  these  he  has 
borrowed,  though  always  with  scrupulous  acknowletlgment,  from 
two  other  works.  ‘  L’Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Fran9aise  d 
‘  I’ctranger,’  by  M.  Sayous,  and  ‘  L’Histoire  Philosophique  de 
‘  I’Academie  de  Berlin,’  by  M.  Bartholm^s,  have  been  useful 
resources  to  M.  Weiss,  and  both  are  so  closely  connected  with 
his  subject,  that  we  must  now  make  some  mention  of  them. 

M.  Sayous,  the  editor  of  the  correspondence  of  Mallet  Dupan, 
and  the  author  of  valuable  essays  upon  the  French  writers  of 
the  Reformation,  was  probably  led  by  his  studies  upon  the 
sixteenth  century  to  prosecute  his  researches  into  the  literary 
history  of  the  seventeenth.  The  French  writers  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  persuasion  had  begun  to  wander  abroad  in  the  first 
period  of  the  religious  discords,  and  kept  a  constant  intercourse 
with  foreign  divines  and  scholars.  This  intercourse,  which  had 
never  been  interrupted,  became  still  closer  a  century  later,  when 
the  Calvinist  ministers,  driven  by  persecution  from  their  native 
land,  carried  French  literature  with  them  to  Holland,  England, 
and  Germany.  They  fill  the  principal  place  in  the  recent  book 
of  M.  Sayous,  which  is  mainly  a  disquisition  upon  the  general 
movement  of  literature  among  the  refugees.  But  he  has  not 
confined  himself  within  these  limits ;  he  has  taken  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive,  though  less  consistent,  range.  He  endeavours  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  genius,  either  when  assumed 
by  foreigners  with  the  French  language,  or  when  transplanted 
by  Frenchmen  out  of  their  own  country,  and  more  or  less 
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altered  by  its  contact  with  strange  manners  and  strange  tongues. 
The  idea  is  ingenious  and  has  many  attractions  for  a  critic  as 
nfined,  and  as  fond  of  literary  curiosities  as  M.  Sayous  seems 
to  be ;  but  we  fear  that  it  might  be  diflRcult  to  bring  it  to  any 
positive  result  and  to  support  it  by  conclusive  proofs. 

The  history  of  the  Berlin  Academy  by  M.  Bartholmes  is 
chiefly  an  exposition  of  philosophical  doctrines ;  but  the  Academy 
itself  owed  its  origin  to  the  extraordinary  progress  which  civili¬ 
sation  had  made  in  the  new  Prussian  monarchy  by  means  of 
the  French  refugees.  The  Berlin  academy,  founded  in  1700, 
by  King  Frederic  I.,  and  nearly  coeval  with  the  conversion  of 
his  electoral  into  a  royal  title,  was  but  the  complement  of  the 
literary  institutions  which  the  Great  Elector,  Fr^eric  William, 
had  established  with  the  help  of  the  French  Protestants.  The 
French  language  was  even  substituted  for  the  Latin  in  all  the 
academic  proceedings,  when  Frederic  II.  restored  the  learned 
society  and  secured  its  existence  with  a  larger  endowment. 
The  very  existence  of  the  academy  during  his  reign  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  contest  between  the  French  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  French  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  descendants 
of  the  Protestant  refugees  had  to  maintain  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  traditions  of  their  forefathers  against  the  assaults  of  the 
wandering  philosophers,  whom  Frederic  invited  out  of  their 
mother  country  and  harboured  at  his  court.  The  materialism 
professed  by  the  king  and  his  favourites,  according  to  the  French 
fashion  of  the  time,  was  efiectually  checked  by  the  profound 
spiritualism  which  the  representatives  of  the  French  colony  in 
tne  Berlin  Academy  had  inherited  from  the  preceding  age. 
M.  Bartholmes  has  collected  and  arranged  the  memorials  of  this 
illustrious  society,  and  though  it  has  not  been  his  main  object, 
he  has  nevertheless  proved,  in  his  way,  a  useful  contributor  to 
the  historv  of  the  French  refugees. 

The  interesting  work  of  M.  de  Felice  is  a  general  history  of 
the  French  Protestants  in  their  own  country,  and  only  touches 
incidentally  upon  the  Protestant  Refugees  abroad.  He  has, 
however,  devoted  two  chapters  of  his  fourth  book  (chap.  i.  and 
viii.)  to  an  account  of  their  emigration,  and  to  biographical 
sketches  of  the  principal  refugee  pastors. 

Now,  with  the  assistance  of  the  several  works  we  have  here 
described,  and  with  documents  which  we  regret  M.  Weiss  has 
passed  over  in  his  visit  to  the  British  Museum,  we  will  attempt 
to  sketch  the  features  of  the  Protestant  emigration,  to  give  a 
short  outline  of  the  most  prominent  characters  which  made 
those  men  conspicuous  in  the  world,  though  uprooted  from  their 
own  soil,  and  scattered  among  the  nations.  First  of  all,  let  us 
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consider  them  before  the  days  of  their  exile,  and  inquire  what 
sort  of  people  they  were  among  their  former  countrymen. 

They  were  a  minority,  and  a  minority  which  for  many  years 
had  appealed  for  protection  only  to  a  legal  title,  to  a  written 
charter.  This  tells  much  about  their  fate  to  every  one  who 
knows  the  inveterate  dislike  of  the  French  to  being  in  a 
minority,  unless  it  be  a  riotous  one,  and  their  natural  inability 
to  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  letter  of  a  positive  law. 
These  were  the  permanent  causes  of  the  harsh  treatment  which 
the  Protestants  endured  long  before  they  were  deprived  of  the 
official  guarantee  of  their  edict. 

There  is  a  story  about  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
which  has  enjoyed  all  the  credit  which  springs  from  frequent 
repetition.  Even  now  the  most  popular  notion  certainly  is, 
that  Louis  XIV.,  after  having  spent  his  best  years  in  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  profligacy,  married  an  old  bigoted  woman  in  the 
decline  of  his  life,  dlowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  her  arts, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  making  amends  for  his  past  sins  by 
persecuting  his  heretical  subjects.  Such  was  the  first  cry  of 
Protestant  opinion  abroad,  and  such  was  probably  the  informa¬ 
tion  imparted  by  many  among  the  refugees.  They  had  borne 
all  the  previous  oppression  without  despairing,  because  they  did 
not  cease  to  put  some  confidence  in  the  apparent  maintenance 
of  the  edict.  When  it  was  definitively  abrogated,  it  seemed  to 
them  as  if  their  misery  had  all  at  once  burst  out,  because  they 
were  precluded  from  their  last  hope  of  recovery.  Nearly  all 
the  libels  printed  at  that  time  in  England  or  Holland  agree 
with  this  general  impression,  and  represent  the  King  as  having 
abdicated  his  royalty  into  the  hands  of  his  wife.  On  the  title- 
page  of  a  penny  pamphlet,  published  in  London  in  1708,  there 
is  a  coarse  wood  engraving  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the 
current  rumour.  Louis,  with  his  voluminous  wig,  and  his 
crown  on  his  head,  kneels  before  Madame  de  Msuntenon,  who 
is  sitting  at  her  ease  on  a  high-backed  state  chair,  and  looks  as 
if  she  were  about  to  give  a  slap  with  her  fan  to  her  royal 
husband.  The  most  extraordinary  fabrications  were  invented 
and  addressed  to  the  credulity  of  the  good  Protestant  people  as 
an  explanation  of  the  French  King’s  pretended  conversion,  and 
of  his  unexpected  cruelty  against  their  brethren  in  France. 
So,  for  instance,  in  a  supposed  letter  of  Pere  la  Chaise  to  the 
famous  Father  Peters,  dated  8th  July,  1688,  we  read  that 
the  confessor  of  Louis  had  been  once  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  exterminating  all  the  Huguenots  of  the  kingdom 
at  one  blow.  This  course  he  commends  to  his  English  col¬ 
league  as  the  best  to  be  applied  to  the  English  heretics,  though 
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he  has  not  himself  succeeded  in  effecting  it  in  France,  and  he 
has  been  there  reduced  to  the  slow  and  inadequate  expedient  of 
the  dragonades.  The  affair  is  related  with  incredible  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  and  Louis  makes  the  same  humble  figure  before  P^re 
la  Chaise  as  he  had  made,  in  the  other  pamphlet,  before  his  wife. 
The  King  having  committed  acts  of  incontinence,  absolution  has 
been  refused  to  him,  till  the  worthy  father  had  got  from  his  peni¬ 
tent  a  commission  under  the  royal  hand  and  seal  to  sacrifice  all 
the  Huguenots  in  a  body.  He  appoints  the  day  of  the  future  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  meantime  writes  some  thoussinds  of  letters  to  be  sent 
into  all  parts  of  France  by  the  same  post,  for  urging  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  mandate.  Then  as  the  King  was  affected  with 
some  compassion  for  the  Huguenots,  and  still  hesitated,  the  father 
orders  him  to  retire  to  his  closet,  to  shut  out  all  visitors,  and  to 
spend  in  prayer  the  whole  day,  on  which  the  letters  were  to  be 
sent.  But  Conde  forces  an  entrance,  inquires  about  the  dejected 
looks  of  Louis,  and  persuades  him  to  withdraw  his  commission 
from  the  hands  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  He  runs  to  the  post  office, 
and  arrives  in  time  to  stop  the  dispatch  of  the  murderous  letters ; 
nay,  he  meets  there  the  father  himself,  who  had  incautiously 
come  to  hasten  the  business,  seizes  him  by  the  throat,  draws  his 
sword,  and  obliges  him  to  surrender  the  commission  which  he 
had  extorted.  The  consequence  is,  that  Cond4  dies  poisoned 
within  the  space  of  five  or  six  days  after  his  impious  action,  and 
the  King,  having  craved  absolution  on  his  knees,  strikes  a  new 
bargsun  with  his  confessor  and  the  Jesuits.  The  heretics  are 
to  be  left  again  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy,  upon  condition 
that  they  are  not  to  be  slaughtered,  as  had  been  formerly  agreed, 
but  only  converted  by  fair  means  or  force.  Hence  originated 
the  Revocation. 

We  have  recited  at  length  this  legendary  fiction  of  some 
zealous  Protestant,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  grotesque  shape 
under  which  the  false  conceptions  still  prevalent  on  this  point 
of  history  made  their  first  appearance.  In  truth,  the  French 
Protestants  had  been  incessantly  ill-used  and  harassed  in  their 
domestic  and  public  concerns  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ; 
and  the  most  decided  measures  of  persecution  were  adopted  at 
the  time  when  the  greatest  offence  was  given  to  religion  and 
morality,  by  the  double  intimacy  of  the  King  with  M^ame  de 
Montespan  on  the  decay  of  her  favour,  and  Madame  de  Fon- 
tanges  in  her  bloom.  The  extirpation  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
had  been  so  strenuously  pursued  years  before  the  revocation, 
that  the  promoters  of  the  edict  of  repeal  believed  them  to  be 
almost  entirely  extinct,  and  considered  the  act  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  rather  sanctioning  a  state  of  things  already  in  existence, 
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than  decreeing  a  new  one.  The  revocation  was  caused  much 
less  by  secret  changes  in  the  humour  of  the  King,  than  by  hia 
constant  aversion  to  a  religious  dissent,  which  in  his  eyes 
seemed  like  a  rebellion;  the  King  himself  was  countenanced 
and  instigated  in  his  political  antipathy  by  the  social  prejudices 
which  the  mass  of  the  nation  entertain^  against  the  Huguenots. 
We  do  not  mean  this  as  an  excuse  for  the  Kang ;  we  mention 
the  fact  as  illustrative  of  the  position  which  the  Protestants 
then  occupied  in  France,  and  of  the  marked  characters  which 
divided  them  from  their  fellow-citizens.  We  say  again,  they 
were  a  minority ;  and  we  must  now  explain  why  they  were  an 
unpopular  minority. 

There  were  not  at  this  time  many  remains  of  the  sincere 
fury  which  had  raged  on  both  sides  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Religion  had  become  more  enlightened ; 
there  was  little  fanatical  zeal  in  the  piety  of  the  age.  When 
we  consider  that  the  plan  of  argumentative  discussion  to  which 
Bossuct  challenges  his  opponents  is  contemporary  with  the 
brutal  proceedings  to  which  the  royal  and  municipal  officers 
resort  agmnst  them  as  to  more  expeditious  arguments,  we 
must  seek  for  another  motive  for  such  violences  than  blind 
bigotry.  If  the  Protestants  were  no  longer  as  much  hated  as 
formerly  for  their  mere  creed,  they  were  still  less  to  be  feared 
for  their  political  and  military  power.  They  were  no  longer  a 
republican  confederation  in  the  midst  of  a  monarchical  state. 
Richelieu  had  put  down  their  feudal  privileges,  broken  open 
the  gates  of  their  fortified  towns,  razed  their  castles  to  the 
ground,  and  forced  them,  disarmed  and  powerless,  into  the 
national  community.  But  the  bold  Cardinal  who  dared  to 
6upi)ort  the  Protestant  European  alliance  against  Austria,  would 
never  have  assailed  the  liberty  of  the  Protestant  faith  at  home. 
He  was  even  courteous  to  the  French  Protestant  clergy ;  and 
when  the  ministers  of  La  Rochelle  went  to  greet  him  after 
the  surrender  of  the  town,  he  dexterously  said  to  them,  ‘  Gren- 
‘  tiemen,  I  am  glad  to  receive  you,  if  not  as  an  ecclesiastical 

*  body,  at  any  rate  as  men  of  letters  whose  learmng  and  talent 

*  I  much  esteem.’  Mazarin  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct: 
the  Calvinists  showed  themselves  the  most  faithful  subjects  to 
the  King  during  the  Fronde,  and  stood  by  the  roy^  party 
agmnst  Cond4.  Mazarin  said  of  them,  ‘  I  have  nothing  to 

*  complain  of  the  little  flock ;  they  browse  on  weeds,  but  they 

*  do  not  run  astray.’ 

It  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  as  heretics  or  as  rebels  that 
the  Protestant  minority  had  become  an  object  of  aversion  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  King;  it  was  rather  as  a  social  class,, 
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distinguished  from  the  surrounding  population  by  peculiar  fea¬ 
tures  which  were  nearly  all  repulsive  to  the  prevailing  habits 
and  tastes  of  the  majority.  They  were  one  million  out  of 
twenty,  in  whom  many  moral  differences  had  almost  obliterated 
the  native  similarity  which  should  have  e^ted  between  them 
and  their  countrymen,  hi.  Sayous  has,  in  the  following  passage, 
sagaciously  pointed  out  some  of  these  differences. 

'  They  were  not  a  State  in  the  State,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  a 
people  in  the  people;  it  was  a  people  which  Calvin  had  founded.  The 
modern  Spartans,  who  obeyed  the  rules  of  that  new  Lycurgus,  lived  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  according  to  the  maxims  and  in  the  practice  of  a 
very  severe  discipline.  They  did  not  live,  they  did  not  feel  nor 
think  under  the  discipline  of  the  Calvinist  Churches,  as  those  who 
had  persevered  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  orthodoxy,  under  the 
regimen  of  confession,  with  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  good  works, 
and  the  intercession  of  the  Saints,  with  the  pomps  of  the  temples,  the 
fond  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  numerous  holidays. 
The  Protestant  appeared  generally  stern  in  his  domestic  habits,  stiff 
and  haughty  in  his  public  demeanour ;  his  gravity  was  deemed  rather 
offensive,  as  a  mark  of  the  undoubting  confidence  he  placed  in  him¬ 
self,  as  a  sign  of  proud  independence.  Confined  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  home,  and  obliged  to  watch  over  himself,  he  yielded 
slowly  and  sparingly  to  the  luxury  which  was  increasing  around 
him.  Order  and  economy  were  thus  naturally  to  reign  over  his 
house,  and  made  his  business  thriving.  The  very  simplicity  of  his 
worship,  the  small  number  of  the  feasts  which  he  celebrated,  proved 
for  him  a  temporal  advantage,  the  enjoyment  of  which  Catholics  of 
the  lower  classes  grudged  him  greatly.  The  Protestants,  being  a 
more  laborious  and  industrious  class,  seemed  constantly  to  reproach 
the  Catholics  with  their  want  of  diligence  and  their  poverty.  This 
antipathy  against  the  Protestants  bad  not  been  at  all  mitigated  since 
Richelieu  had  humbled  their  condition.  On  the  contrary,  their 
political  depression  caused  the  material  superiority  of  which  they 
carefully  availed  themselves,  to  shine  in  a  light  more  provoking  to 
the  prejudiced  eyes  of  the  Catholic  population.  It  made  the 
Catholics  more  enraged  at  that  difference  of  manners,  habits, 
and  feelings,  which  men  bear  so  impatiently.  Here  is  the  secret 
of  the  popular  impulse  with  which  Louis  XTV.  complied,  ill-dis¬ 
posed  as  he  was,  like  the  meanest  of  bis  subjects,  towards  that 
race  of  Huguenots  odious  to  his  faith,  repulsive  to  his  instinct  of 
authority,  altogether  unpleasant  for  one  who  loved,  like  a  French¬ 
man,  the  splendours  of  warlike  glory,  the  majesty,  the  gracefulness, 
the  gorgeous  pleasures  of  royalty.’ 

A  few  truts  more  will  complete  the  picture.  There  were 
some  other  characteristics  which  isolated  the  Protestants  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  nation,  and  made  them  objects  of  po¬ 
pular  envy  or  dislike,  as  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  be  citizens 
in  their  own  country.  First,  they  had  more  frequent  inter- 
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course  with  foreigners  than  their  Catholic  countrymen.  The 
correspondence  of  Duplessis  Mornay  is  an  instructive  memorial 
of  the  constant  intercourse  between  the  French  Protestants  and 
their  brethren  abroad.  Merchants  travelled  for  their  trade ; 
ministers  went  to  the  foreign  academies  to  study  under  the  re¬ 
formed  divines  who  were  in  chief  repute;  foreign  students 
mixed  with  the  native  ones  in  the  celebrated  schools  of  Saumur 
and  Sedan.  Noblemen  paid  visits  to  the  courts  of  Holland, 
England,  and  Germany,  and  performed  their  journeys  through 
strange  lands  with  the  inquisitive  mind  which  they  had  inherited 
from  the  previous  age,  when  tourists  like  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
were  tutored  by  ciceroni  like  Hubert  Languet.  We  read  in 
the  panegyric  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  by  his  chaplain,  H. 
<le  Luzancy,  (1690): — ‘Travelling  was  not  in  the  time  of  his 

*  youth  what  the  monstrous  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  this 

*  age  has  made  it,  since  it  is  now  resolved  into  a  smattering  of 
‘  French,  and  a  perfect  system  of  all  manners  of  vices.  Men 
‘  of  quality  then  not  only  learnt  languages,  a  fine  sort  of  ac- 

*  complishment,  but  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  interests, 

*  designs,  and  inclinations  of  other  countries.’ 

Meantime,  the  French  Protestants  at  home  kept  a  more 
distinct  memory  of  their  family  traditions  than  their  Catho¬ 
lic  neighbours.  As  their  fathers  or  forefathers  had  not  em¬ 
braced  the  reformed  faith  without  undergoing  many  tribulations 
Avhich  had  been  notable  passages  in  their  life,  they  were  the 
more  impressed  with  the  memorials  which  attested  this  sort  of 
nobility.  In  the  most  obscure  houses  there  were  hereditary  re¬ 
cords  which  constituted  a  sort  of  aristocratic  descent  in  favour 
of  their  possessors.  The  marks  of  that  spirit  and  the  last  of  those 
proud  recollections  appear  in  the  numerous  pamphlets  which 
were  issued  by  the  refugees  in  the  lands  of  their  exile.  Oue 
says,  as  his  own  apology,  how  his  great  grandfather,  having 
been  taught  the  truth  by  a  physician  of  Queen  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  Francis  I.,  the  grandmother  of  Henri  IV.,  fought  as  a 
soldier  in  the  first  battles  of  the  religious  wars ;  how  his  grand¬ 
father,  a  deputy  of  the  B&irnese  churches  to  the  Synod  of  la 
Rochelle  in  1620,  was  hanged  in  effigy.*  Another  writes  a 
notice  of  his  family  to  be  presented  to  the  syndics  and  counsels 
of  Geneva,  because  his  maternal  grandfather,  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  had  been  the  pupil  of  Calvin  himself  in 
the  Genevese  school ;  and  the  author  traces  back  his  genealogy 
to  ‘  the  blaze  of  the  first  fires  in  which  the  martyi-s  of  J esus 

•  Apologie  de  Pierre  Rival,  Ministre  de  la  Chapelle  Fran9aise  au 
Palais  de  St.  James,  1716. 
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‘  were  burnt.’*  That  strong  attachment  of  the  Protestants  to 
their  bloody  family  titles  was  not  fitted  to  soothe  the  resent¬ 
ments  of  the  Catholics.  Besides,  occurring  sometimes  in  humble 
conditions  of  life,  it  seemed  to  breathe  too  aristocratic  a  spirit, 
and  it  gave  a  more  direct  offence  to  that  levelling  humour  which 
has  been  a  constant  feature  in  the  temper  of  the  French  middle 
classes,  which  they  have  often  mistaken  for  true  liberalism,  but 
which  causes  the  despotic  sway  of  one  man  over  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  never  to  be  very  unacceptable  to  them. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  free  management 
of  their  churches,  in  their  consistories  and  synods,  the  Protestants 
had  acquired  or  maintained  those  habits  of  discussion  and  self- 
government,  the  growth  of  which  in  France  at  large  had  been 
stified  by  many  causes.  Besides,  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
held  to  the  text  of  the  edict,  could  not  but  be  particularly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  people  who,  thinking  that  the  edict  ought  to  be  ab¬ 
rogated  at  once  for  the  public  safety,  were  irritated  by  (what 
seemed  to  them)  a  narrow-minded  and  lawyer-like  adherence  to 
its  words.  It  was  but  one  episode  in  the  long  battle  which  has 
been  always  so  successfully  fought  in  France  against  every 
positive  law  in  the  name  of  that  flexible,  iniquitous,  and  supreme 
law,  salus  populi.  Last  of  all,  from  their  former  political  station 
in  the  kingdom,  the  Protestants  had  retained  the  fame  of  being 
a  great  power  when  they  were  so  no  longer,  and  every  one  who 
tilted  at  them  enjoyed  the  dearest  pleasure  of  vulgar  minds, — 
that  of  fiicing  an  enemy  who  is  supposed  to  be  strong  and  known 
to  be  weak. 

There  were  in  fact  many  vulgar  motives  to -the  general  attack 
which  was  made  upon  the  Protestants  throughout  France  many 
years  before  the  revocation.  The  decrees  of  the  King’s  council, 
which  were  issued  against  them  year  after  year  since  1662,  were 
evidently  suggested  by  the  keen  vigilance  of  local  rivalries. 
They  were  but  a  satisfaction  given  to  the  mean  passions  which 
are  excited  by  the  petty  squabbles  of  provincial  life,  or  to  the 
covetous  competitions  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  engaged 
in  the  same  business  with  heretical  brethren  of  whom  they  wished 
to  get  rid.  The  King  is  not  the  less  to  be  condemned  by  pos¬ 
terity  for  having  given  his  sanction  to  those  prosecutions  which 
would  not  have  been  instituted,  but  for  the  certainty  of  being 
countenanced  by  his  favour.  Still  it  is  also  fair  to  acknowledge 
that  the  King,  if  left  to  himself,  would  never  have  been  so  anxious 


*  Baignoux,  Minister  at  Poictiers,  and  since  at  the  Patent  in 
London,  caused  this  notice,  written  by  his  father-in-law  Laurent  Dre- 
lincourt,  in  1655,  to  be  printed  again  at  Leyden,  in  1682. 
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to  promote  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Catholic  linendrapers, 
embroiderers,  grocers,  apothecaries,  and  artisans  of  every  do- 
Bcription,  had  they  not  been  eager  to  advance  their  pecuniary 
interests  under  the  pretence  of  their  orthodoxy.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  the  arrets  du  conseil  which  debar  the  Protestants 
from  trades  and  professions,  would  afford  an  instructive  lesson 
as  to  the  [)osition  in  which  they  were  placed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  reign.  In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  decrees  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
bitter  commentary  of  Benoit.  They  speak  out  nearly  as  loud, 
when  perused  in  a  neutral  book,  like  the  Recueil  General  des 
anciennes  Lois  Franqaises,  where  their  titles  only  are  often  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Protestants  had  thus  been  beaten  down  by  un¬ 
remitting  adversaries  in  all  their  commercial  and  professional 
interests,  for  twenty-five  years  before  their  definitive  expulsion. 
They  had  been  successively  excluded  by  local  regulations,  if  not 
always  by  general  laws,  from  nearly  all  guilds  and  offices. 
They  had  been  at  the  same  time  exjwsed  to  systematic  in¬ 
dignities  and  calculated  annoyances  on  every  occasion  of  public 
intercourse  ;  prohibited  from  appearing  as  a  body  in  any  oflScial 
ceremony ;  beset  with  humiliation  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  own 
places  of  worship ;  compelled  to  pull  down  the  high  seats,  which 
were  in  their  churches  as  well  as  in  the  Catholic  churches,  ap¬ 
propriated  to  persons  in  authority ;  obliged  to  erase  the  royai 
arras  and  fleurs  de  lis  from  the  w’alls  and  wood-carvings,  as  if 
they  were  not  worthy  of  being  accounted  the  King’s  subjects. 
The  ministers  had  been  ordered  never  to  walk  in  the  streets 
with  their  clerical  dress,  never  to  call  themselves  doctors  in 
divinity,  in  order  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  deemed 
neither  clergymen  nor  divines. 

The  singing  of  psalms,  in  the  old  translation  of  Marot  and 
Beze,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  enjoyments  among  the 
French  Protestants.  They  were  forbidden  by  several  express 
decrees  to  sing  their  sacred  chants,  either  on  the  roads  or  on  the 
rivers  when  travelling,  or  when  driving  the  plough  in  the  fields, 
or  when  at  work  in  their  houses,  or  even  in  their  churches 
while  the  Catholic  sacrament  or  the  Catholic  processions  were 
passing  by.  Vainly  the  boldest  among  them  answered  the 
officers  by  whom  they  were  prosecuted  for  such  offences  with 
the  very  words  of  the  psalmist :  ‘  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all 
*  times ;  his  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth,’ — 

*  Jamais  ne  cesscrai 
De  magnifier  le  Seigneur ; 

En  ma  bouche  aurai  son  lionneur 
Tant  que  vivant  serai.’ 
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The  favourite  recreation  of  the  Protestant  people  was  soon  checked, 
and  the  pious  canticles  silenced  all  over  France.  The  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials  offered  other  opportunities  for  vexing 
the  devoted  race.  They  were  not  allowed  to  meet  more  than 
twelve  together  in  such  domestic  solemnities  as  a  wedding 
or  a  christening.  They  were  forbidden  to  carry  their  dead  to 
^the  grave  but  at  fixed  hours  —  in  the  dim  light  of  the  dawn  or 
the  sunset.  In  1664,  a  minister  of  Caen  having  lost  his  daughter, 
dared  to  have  her  buried  with  some  homely  pomp,  a  sad  relief 
to  his  sorrow.  He  had  the  coffin  covered  with  a  white  pall,  and 
sprigs  and  wreaths  of  rosemary  strewed  over  it ;  four  young  girls, 
with  branches  of  rosemary  in  their  hands,  were  the  pall-bearers. 
He  was  fined  by  the  judge  of  the  place,  ‘for  having  scandalously 
*  attempted  to  make  his  religion  look  as  honourable  as  the  reli~ 
‘  gion  of  the  King ;  ’  and  the  parliament  of  Normandy  enacted 
that  rosemary,  pall,  and  pall-bearers  should  be  henceforth  inter¬ 
dicted  to  Protestants.  Shall  we  record  the  continual  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  secrecy  and  dignity  of  the  domestic  sanctuary  ? 
the  servants  turned  into  spies  of  their  masters?  the  Catholic 
notaries  and  midwives  forced  upon  the  Protestant  families  ?  the 
bedroom  of  the  sick  persons  open  to  the  Catholic  clergymen, 
nay,  to  the  lay  judiciary  officers?  the  last  hours  of  the  dying 
disturbed  by  police  inquisitions  in  the  shape  of  religious  pro- 
selytism  ?  the  parents  robbed  of  their  children  by  their  Catholic 
relations,  and  lawsuits  carried  on  in  their  children’s  name  for 
obtaining  maintenance  out  of  the  parental  income  to  be  enjoyed 
by  their  zealous  guardians  and  converters  ?  Still  more :  the 
children  invested  with  the  full  liberty  of  choosing  the  religion 
they  would  adopt,  not  only  at  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age 
as  formerly,  but  since  1681,  at  seven,  though  even  before  the 
royal  decree  there  had  been  already  frequent  instances  of  this 
religious  kidnapping,  and  of  mothers  mad  with  despair  at  seeing 
their  tender  offspring  torn  from  their  arms,  or  stolen  out  of 
their  cradle  by  neighbours  or  kindred  ? 

The  French  Protestants  were  not  only  the  victims  of  the  bad 
feelings  entertained  against  them  by  the  majority  of  their 
countrymen,  who  incessantly  called  forth  the  King’s  power  to 
help  their  animosity.  They  were  also  among  the  first  objects 
upon  which  the  government  functionaries,  who  were  as  yet  new 
in  their  offices,  displayed  a  virtue  of  theirs  which  has  since  re¬ 
mained  a  traditional,  if  not  always  a  beneficial,  character  of  the 
French  administration.  We  mean  that  industrious  ability  in 
bestirring  themselves  in  their  department  beyond  the  fair  limits 
of  their  plain  duty  ;  in  proving  something  more  than  officers  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  offices.  The  civil  administration  was  one  of  the 
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most  active  instruments  with  which  the  difficult  work  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  national  unity  in  France  was  at  last  completed.  When 
Richelieu,  in  1635,  created  a  royal  intendant  for  every  province 
of  the  realm,  he  began  one  of  those  revolutions  which  produce 
the  greater  effect  in  proportion  as  they  make  the  less  noise. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the 
real  utility  of  these  new  agents  appointed  by  the  crown,  they 
were  soon  attacked  by  the  moral  disease  which  was  to  become  an 
hereditary  one  in  their  offices ;  they  fell  into  an  extravagant 
affectation  of  zeal.  French  zeal  in  public  offices  is  a  thing  of  its 
own,  to  which  neither  the  English  clerkship,  nor  even  the  stiff 
German  bureaucracy,  offers  any  analogy.  It  is  a  curious  mix¬ 
ture,  in  which  taste  for  dependence  and  love  of  importance, 
time-serving  anticipation  of  orders  from  above,  and  rigorous  ex¬ 
ercise  of  authority  over  those  below,  are  blended  together.  The 
intendants  of  Louis  XIY.  had  not,  like  many  of  their  modern  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  means  of  showing  themselves  as  ‘  more  royalist  than 
the  king ;  ’  for  loyalty  in  that  age  was  like  the  breath  of  life, 
even  in  persons  who  had  suffered  most  from  royal  oppression. 
But  they  were,  each  in  his  particular  jurisdiction,  the  first  pro-  ^ 
motors  of  the  harsh  measures  which  were  afterwards  applied  on 
a  larger  scale  by  royal  decrees.  They  must  be  held  responsible 
for  having  given  the  first  hints  of  the  practical  expedients  by 
which  the  system  of  compulsion  was  carried  on,  when  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  extirpating'  the  heresy  was  once  enforced  with  the 
French  governmental  ardour.  Long  before  the  fatal  year  1685, 
they  had  sent  military  lodgers  to  the  Huguenots,  to  let  them  feel 
the  temporal  disadvantage  of  their  creed;  they  had  dispensed 
the  new  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith  from  paying  their,  debts ; 
they  had  bought  conversions  with  money.  The  general  cash 
office,  managed  by  Pelisson  for  that  holy  purpose,  was  opened 
in  1676,  in  consequence  of  the  good  impression  produced  upon 
the  mind  of  the  King  by  the  tidings  of  the  cheap  bargains  ob- 
tsuned  on  that  principle  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble.  The 
bishop  himself  had  been  indeed  the  leader  of  the  affair ;  bishops 
sometimes  vied  with  intendants  in  pleasing  the  King.  Their 
firm  asseveration  of  the  Gallican  liberties  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  Pope  did  not  emancipate  them  from  their  humble  subser¬ 
viency  to  the  crown,  and  many  were  evidently  guided  in  their 
deportment  towards  the  heretics,  not  only  by  their  natural  par¬ 
tiality  for  their  own  Church,  but  by  their  more  worldly  wish  of 
being  well  spoken  of  at  court. 

^Nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  to  see  this  measure  of 
religious  conversion  conducted  with  the  formality  of  an  official 
transaction,  and  almost  turned  into  a  mere  matter  of  adminis- 
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tration,  or  even  made  a  ladder  for  ambitious  functionaries. 
When  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Blaise  de  Montluc  went  up  and  down  the  highways  of 
Guyenne,  hanging  heretics  on  the  trees,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
mark  his  passage,  he  did  not  think  of  courting  any  one,  and 
was  satisfied  with  quenching  his  rage.  The  clear  impression 
which  results  from  the  perusal  of  the  contemporary  documents 
is,  that  the  Protestants  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  the 
objects  of  this  savage  and  merciless  hatred ;  but  they  scarcely 
suffered  less  by  the  more  regular  proceedings  which  were  taken 
against  them,  nor  did  they  less  keenly  resent  a  persecution  of 
which  the  temporal  motives  were  so  visible. 

There  is  a  curious  collection  of  caricatures,  published  in 
1691,  probably  in  London,  which  contains  grotesque  portraits 
of  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  persecution. 
The  most  prominent  ‘  heroes  of  the  League,’  as  they  are  called, 
the  worst-looking  figures  in  the  ‘  procession  monacale  ’  (they 
are  all  muffled  up  in  monkish  frocks  and  cowls),  are  neither  the 
King,  nor  Madame '  de  Maintenon,  nor  even  Pere  le  Chaise, 
but  magistrates  and  intendants ;  and  not  only  men  who  remained 
famous,  like  Basville  and  Marillac,  but  persons  now  quite  for¬ 
gotten,  who  seem  to  have  at  that  time  inspired  the  most  lively 
execration  of  their  deeds,  inferior  judges  and  petty  officers,  even 
a  certain  La  Bapine,  a  director  of  the  hospital  at  Valence,  about 
whom  Benoit  has  also  preserved  terrible  accounts.  Benoit  him¬ 
self  explains  somewhere,  how  the  intendants  were  always  more 
eager  in  their  prosecutions  when  new  in  their  office,  because 
they  desired  to  make  their  renown  reach  the  court. 

It  is  the  unavoidable  fault  and  punishment  of  every  despotic 
ruler  to  be  himself  enslaved  either  by  the  machinery  with  which 
he  carries  on  his  despotism,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the  multitude 
which  worships  him  as  their  representative.  "We  do  not  intend 
to  apologise  for  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  explaining  how 
he  was  prompted  and  countenanced  in  his  disastrous  campaign 
against  his  Protestant  subjects,  either  by  the  general  feeling  of 
his  people,  or  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  his  officers.  We  mean 
only  to  show  how  the  generation  of  men,  who  left  France  at 
the  Revocation,  had  been  brought  up  under  the  double  pressure 
of  the  vast  majority  who  hated  them,  and  of  the  many  function¬ 
aries  who  tried  to  achieve  promotion  by  their  ruin.  They 
had  been  well  trained  for  their  subsequent  fate,  well  prepared 
for  acclimating  themselves  among  foreigners,  by  having  been 
used  much  worse  than  foreigners  in  their  own  country.  They 
endured,  for  a  long  time,  the  scourge  of  both  the  national  and 
royal  displeasure  with  patience  and  loyalty.  ‘Patient  as  a 
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*  Huguenot’  had  become  a  proverbial  saying  in  many  provinces. 

The  emigration  had  already  begun ;  the  life  of  a  Protestant  in 
France  was  a  complication  of  miseries,  and  yet,  in  ‘an  humble 
‘  petition  presented  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  by  the  Mar- 
‘  shal  Schomberg  and  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,’  they  assured 
the  King,  in  terms  of  sincere  devotion,  that  the  majority  of 
them  would  not  leave  F ranee  *  for  the  love  they  bore  to  his 
‘  sacred  person.’  They  entreated  His  Majesty  ‘  to  make  known 
‘  to  the  lords  of  his  council,  presidents  and  attorney-generals  of 
‘  parliament,  to  superintendents  and  commissioners  executing  the 
‘  law,’  the  whole  host  of  their  natural  enemies,  ‘  that  his  royal 
‘  will  and  pleasure  was  that  the  edicts  should  be  observed.’  But 
patience  and  loyalty  were  at  last  exhausted ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  out  of  that  flock,  so  long  harassed  by  persecution,  men 
started  up  in  the  days  of  retaliation,  who  wrote  such  books  as 
the  ‘  Plaintes  des  Protestants  de  France’  of  Claude,  the  ‘  Lettres 
‘  Pastorales’  and  the  ‘Soupirs  de  la  France  Esclave’  of  Jurieu; 
men  who  fought  such  deadly  battles  as  the  French  regiments 
of  Schomberg  agmnst  the  French  regiments  of  Lauzun  at  the 
Boyne,  or  the  volunteers  of  Cavalier,  when  they  so  furiously 
bayonetted  their  late  countrymen  at  Almanza. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  various  circumstances  which 
influenced  the  Revocation,  and  invested  the  fatal  measure  , 
of  the  French  Government  with  a  characteristic  peculiarity. 
As  to  the  principle  of  public  law  which  was  involved  in  the 
measure  itself,  it  was  then  common  to  France  with  all  Europe. 
Toleration  in  religious  matters,  such  as  we  understand  and 
practise  it  now,  is  a  late  conquest  of  modern  civilisation.  The 
State,  in  the  17th  century,  was  everywhere  emancipated  from 
the  Church,  but  religion  had  remained  the  domain  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  and  dissenters  were,  in  principle,  if  not  always  in  fact, 
treated  as  rebellious  subjects.  There  was  no  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  policy. 
The  history  of  England  is  a  melancholy  example  of  the  total 
want  of  forbearance  towards  religious  dissent.  It  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  axioms  recognised  by  the  Westphalian 
treaties  of  1648,  that  the  right  of  changing  the  religion  of  the 
people,  ja*  reformaiidt,  was  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  ;  this  principle  of  public  law  was  compressed  into  the  pr^- 
nant  phrase, — ejns  religto  cujus  regio.  The  strict  application 
of  this  maxim  to  France  had  been  counteracted  in  the  time  of 
Henri  IV.,  Richelieu,  and  Mazarin,  by  the  necessities  of  foreign 
affairs.  Catholic  France  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  Protestant 
forces  on  the  Continent  against  the  House  of  Austria,  and  it 
was  this  alliance  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century,  had 
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reduced  both  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  so  much  below 
the  station  which  they  held  in  Euro{)e  at  the  end  of  the  16th. 
Elated  by  the  native  pride  of  his  heart  and  by  the  successes  of 
his  reign,  Louis  fell  into  the  pernicious  error  of  aspiring  for  him¬ 
self  to  reach  that  dangerous  eminence  from  which  Spain  had,  by 
the  power  of  France,  been  deposed.  The  parts  were  completely 
changed;  and  France,  which  had  led  Europe  against  Austria, 
threatening  universal  monarchy,  went  so  far  as  to  provoke  the 
same  European  confederacy  against  herself,  by  forming  the  same 
ambitious  scheme  which  she  had  formerly  defeated.  And,  as 
Louis  XIV.  dreamt  for  a  moment,  like  Philip  II.,  of  something 
approaclung  to  universal  monarchy,  he  was  likewise  induced  to 
adopt  that  absolutist  system  of  government  at  home  which  had 
been  so  detrimental  to  Spain.  Everything  must  be  uniform 
within  the  bounds  of  his  empire ;  and  he  wanted  to  have  done 
at  once  with  the  Huguenots,  like  Philip  II.  with  the  Nether- 
landers,  and  Philip  III.  with  the  Moriscoes. 

The  progressive  ascendancy  gained  over  the  King’s  councils 
by  this  form  of  Spanish  policy  was  much  more  the  cause  of  the 
Revocation  than  any  private  suggestion  or  interference  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  as  Voltmre  truly  says,  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  other  share  in  the  measure  than  that  of  not 
having  opposed  it.  Were  it  not  too  far  from  our  present  object, 
we  could  show  that  ^ladame  de  Maintenon  had  never  the  means 
of  much  opposing  the  King’s  wishes,  and  that  she  was  far  indeed 
^Tom  being  what  legendary  stories  represented  her —  the  cunning 
spouse  of  an  uxorious  husband.  Besides,  if  she  had  disliked 
the  intended  extirpation  of  heresy,  she  would  have  stood  com¬ 
pletely  apart  from  her  most  illustrious  and  enlightened  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  imiversal  applause  of  whom  is  not  the  least  extra¬ 
ordinary  mark  of  the  public  mind  in  those  days.* 

It  is  well  known  how  hospitably  the  French  fugitives  were 
received  in  all  the  Protestant  countries.  In  England  particu¬ 
larly  they  were  supported  by  the  most  charitable  exertions  of 
both  the  Court  and  the  people,  though  there  was  a  time  when 
James  II.,  who  had  at  first  favoured  them,  almost  betrayed  them 

*  St.  Simon  is  mentioned  by  M.  Weiss  as  an  exception ;  but  be 
was  only  ten  years  of  age  in  1685,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  Revocation,  is  evidently  owing  in  part  to  his  fear  lest  the  glory 
won  by  Louis  XIII.  over  the  heretics  be  exceeded  by  the  exploits  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  his  constant  object  being  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  the 
latter  to  the  great  king  who  had  made  his  father  a  duke.  He  tells  us 
afterwards,  that  he  resisted  with  all  his  power,  in  the  councils  of  the 
Regent,  the  abolition  of  the  edict  he  had  so  much  censured  in  his 
Memoirs. 
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to  the  French  King,  and  another,  when  the  Parliament  proved 
rather  adverse  to  the  refugees,  for  fear  that  they  might  be  too 
convenient  allies  to  William  the  Third,  whose  popularity  did 
not  last  as  long  as  his  life.*  The  national  jealousy  had  been 
then  roused  by  the  political  opponents  of  the  new  dynasty 
against  the  powerful  levies  of  foreigners  which  William  had 
brought  with  him  to  rescue  England  from  Popery ;  and  English¬ 
men  were  told  they  ought  to  take  care  not  to  be  enslaved  by 
their  deliverers  of  Dutch  and  French  origin.  ‘During  this 

*  time’,  says  Defoe,  ‘  there  came  out  a  vile,  abhorred  pamphlet, 

*  in  verj'  ill  verses,  written  by  one  Mr.  Tutchin,  and  called  The 

*  Foreigners,  in  which  the  author  fell  personally  upon  the 
‘  King  himself ;  and  after  having  reproached  His  Majesty  with 

*  crimes  that  his  worst  enemies  could  not  think  of  without 

*  horror,  he  sums  up  all  in  the  odious  name  of  foreigner'^  Defoe 
wrote  his  True-born  Englishman  in  order  to  answer  Tutchin’s 
poem,  to  vindicate  the  King  from  such  attacks,  and  to  remind 
England  that  she  had  not  so  much  to  boast  of  as  to  her  purity 
of  blood  and  integrity  of  race.  He  reminds  the  country  of  the 
six  illegitimate  dukes  sprung  from  the  Italian,  French,  Scotch, 
and  Cambrian  mistresses  of  Charles  II.,  who, 

‘  With  true  English  pride,  may  contemn, 
Schomberg  and  Portland,  new-made  noblemen.’ 

Then  he  proceeds  to  apologise  for  the  most  numerous  band  of 
those  foreign  invaders,  for  ‘  the  banished  Protestants  of  France ;’ 
but  he  does  not  seem  very  fond  himself  of  the  people  whose 
cause  he  advocates  for  the  sake  of  his  argument  against  exclu¬ 
sive  nationality.  He  is  glad  to  lay  upon  Charles  II.  the  full 
responsibility  of  having  invited  them  to  England,  and  he  speaks 
of  their  arrival  in  terms  of  very  indifferent  courtesy ;  — 

‘  Hither  for  God’s  sake  and  their  own  they  fled. 

Some  for  religion  came,  and  some  for  bread. 

Two  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  wooden  shoes, 

Who,  God  be  thanked,  had  nothing  left  to  lose. 

To  heaven’s  great  praise  did  for  religion  fly. 

To  make  us  starve  our  poor  in  charity. 

*  In  1699,  William  writes  to  Lord  Galway,  Marquis  of  Ruvigny, 
when  the  troops  have  been  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  Parliament, — ‘It 
‘  is  not  possible  to  be  touched  more  sensibly  than  I  am  at  my  not 
‘  being  able  to  do  more  for  the  poor  refugee  ofiicers  who  had  served 
‘  me  with  so  much  zeal  and  fidelity.  Assuredly,  on  all  sides,  my 
‘  patience  is  put  to  the  trial.  I  am  going  to  breathe  a  little  beyond 
*  sea,  in  order  to  come  back  as  soon  as  possible.’ — Dalrymple,  vol. 
iii.  p.  130. 

t  An  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  &c.,  1715. 
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In  every  port  they  plant  their  fruitful  train, 

To  get  a  race  of  true-born  Englishmen, 

Whose  children  will,  when  riper  years  they  see. 

Be  as  ill-nntured  and  as  proud  as  we ; 

Call  themselves  English, — foreigners  despise. 

Be  surely  like  us  all,  and  just  as  wise.’ 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  this  sarcastic  strain  does 
not  at  all  agree  with  the  ordinary  style  in  which  the  refugees 
were  spoken  of  at  the  time  when  Defoe  composed  these  lines 
(1701).  On  the  contrary,  they  had  been  met  with  the  warm 
interest  which  a  knowledge  of  their  former  ordeals  had  raised 
for  them  in  the  public  opinion  of  England.  The  number  of 
English  relations  which  were  printed  in  those  vdays  about  the 
state  of  the  Protestants  in  France  or  in  Piedmont,  is  a  clear 
proof  of  the  general  concern  for  the  sufferings  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  their  flight.  The  flight  itself,  the  sad  particulars  and 
romantic  adventures  of  the  exodus,  — the  martyrdom  of  those 
who  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the  galleys, — the  whole  of  the 
tragedy  is  carefully  described  in  English  contemporary  papers. 
The  refugees  who  flocked  from  France  to  England  after  the 
Revocation,  and  even  in  large  numbers  from  Holland  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  found  there  small  colonies  and  churches  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  previous  persecutions  or  an  earlier 
impatience  of  the  present  one  had  already  driven  to  the  same 
shelter.  There  were  thus  French  readers  for  whom  the  new¬ 
comers  wrote  in  French  the  reports  which  might  make  them 
better  known,  or  their  countrymen  better  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  over  the  water.  Such  reports,  full  of  personal  details 
and  private  information,  were  also  translated  into  English,  and 
many  passed  through  several  editions.  They  form  a  complete 
department  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  time.  The  close 
connexion  between  the  refugees  and  the  martyrs,  these  true 
*  witnesses  in  sackcloth,’  some  of  whom  at  last  escaped  from  the 
prisons  and  the  galleys  to  the  land  of  safety  and  liberty,  could 
not  fail  to  make  all  sincere  English  Protestants  look  at  the  pro¬ 
scribed  fugitives  with  feelings  of  respectful  sympathy. 

Every  drop  of  anti-popish  blood  in  this  country  must  have 
boiled  at  the  perusal  of  such  a  book  as  the  Faithful  Account 
of  the  Cruelties  done  to  the  Protestants  on  Board  the  French 
King's  Gallies*,  which  is  far  from  being  the  only  one  upon  the 
lamentable  subject ;  for  there  was  an  accurate  enumeration  of 
all  those  who  had  been  bastinadoed  from  the  end  of  1699  to 
October  1700,  for  having  refused  either  to  stand  up  at  mass,  or 


Done  out  of  the  French,  1700. 
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to  take  off  tlieir  cape  at  the  elevation  of  the  host.  Other 
pamphlets  strongly  appealed  to  the  domestic,  as  well  as  to  the 
religious  sentiment.  The  History  of  the  Persecution  by  the 
French  King  in  the  Principality  of  Orange  from  1660  to  1687, 
written  by  M.  Pineton  de  Chamhrun,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Orange,  with  a  particular  Account  of  the  Author's  Fall  through 
the  violence  of  the  Persecution  *  ;  The  History  of  the  Sufferings 
of  the  blessed  Martyr,  Louis  de  MaroUes  ;  The  Historical  Account 
of  the  Sufferings  and  Death  of  the  faithful  Confessor  and  Martyr 
M.  Isaac  Lefebvre,  who,  after  8  Years'  Imprisonment,  died  a  Slave 
in  the  French  King's  Gallies,  were  tales  of  domestic  virtue  no 
less  than  of  Christian  heroism.  The  severe  trials  through  which 
Madame  de  Chambrun  passed  in  joining  her  husband  abroad,  the 
kind  and  consolatory  lines  which  M.  de  MaroUes  wrote  to  his 
wife  from  his  horrible  dungeon,  were  fitted  to  become  affecting 
objects  of  recollection  in  England.  They  had  so  natural  a  hold 
upon  English  feelings,  that  the  two  last  of  the  works  above 
quoted  were  reprint^  as  late  as  1788,  under  the  care  of  Priest¬ 
ley,  though  his  views  of  Christianity  were  so  different  from 
those  of  the  old  Protestant  martyrs.  But  he  intended,  he  says, 
by  the  example  of  unenlightened  Christians,  to  teach  those  who 
understood  Christianity  as  he  did,  to  raise  their  minds  above  the 
world;  and  the  last  confessors  of  the  Calvinistic  faith  were 
thus  proposed  as  patterns  to  the  followers  of  his  philosophy. 

A  century  before  they  had  been  more  properly  chosen  by  the 
rhymers  of  popular  songs  and  ballads,  as  witnesses  to  warn  the 
English  people  against  the  dangers  with  which  France  and 
Popery  were  said  to  threaten  them.  We  have  found  several 
mentions  of  the  refugees  among  the  ancient  songs  and  ballads  of 
the  Harleian  collection.  One  of  these  is  called  The  Protestant 
Courage,  or  a  brief  Account  of  some  hundred  of  valiant  Seamen 
who  daily  come  in  to  serve  tkeir  Majesties  against  the  Forces  of 
the  French  King ;  and  the  tune  is  the  famous  Lillibolero,  with 
which  the  author,  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  boasted  to  have  sung 
James  IL  out  of  his  Three  Kingdoms:* — 

‘  The  worthy  seamen. 

Stout  lads,  brisk  and  airy,* 

advance  from  all  parts  to  London,  and  sing  on  their  way  the 
national  grievances  against  the  French  king :  the  burden  is,  ‘  they 
wiU  pull  down  the  pride  and  power  of  France;*  and  here  is  one 
of  the  most  expressive  couplets: —  ^ 


•  London,  1689. 
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‘  Did  he  not  drive  his  subjects  of  late 
Out  of  their  native  country  dear  ? 

Those  that  were  rich  did  leave  their  estate. 

Naked  and  poor  they  came  to  us  here. 

Should  that  tyrant  gain  this  kingdom, 

The  very  same  would  be  our  hard  chance.’ 

In  the  same  collection  there  is  a  masterpiece  of  a  true  ballad- 
maker,  whose  excited  fancy  has  sought  for  some  horrors  less 
trite  than  the  dragonades  had  turned  to  be,  and  who  invented 
The  rare  Example  of  a  virtuous  Maid  in  Paris,  who  was  by  her 
own  Mother  procured  to  be  put  in  Prison,  thinking  thereby  to 
compel  her  to  Popery,  but  she  continued  to  the  End,  and  finished 
her  Life  in  the  Fire.  He  commences  the  story  in  the  genuine 
ballad  style: — 

‘  It  was  a  lady’s  daughter. 

Of  Paris  properly ; 

Her  mother  her  commanded 
To  mass  that  she  should  hie ; 

O  pardon  me,  dear  mother. 

Her  daughter  dear  did  say. 

Unto  that  filthy  idol 
I  never  can  obey.’  * 

At  the  time  when  the  refugees  made  their  first  appearance  in 
this  country,  their  principal  leaders  were  men  whose  personal 
character  was  fitted  to  produce  a  serious  impression.  Schom- 
berg  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Defoe  himself  in  the  poem  we  have 
already  quoted :  — 

‘  Schomberg,  the  ablest  soldier  of  his  age, 

With  great  Nassau  did  in  our  cause  engage. 

We  counted  him  an  army  in  our  aid ; 

Where  he  commanded,  no  man  was  afraid.’ 

He  had  been  during  his  long  life  a  perfect  example  of  the  old 
Calvinistic  rigour,  and  in  the  monarchical  society  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  he  had  preserved  the  noblest  features  of  the 
great  feudal  chieftain.  He  had  made  a  king  of  Portugal  at  the 
battle  of  Villaviciosa,  and  maintained  a  king  of  England  at  the 

*  The  following  poems,  though  now  forgotten,  likewise  afford 
curious  marks  of  the  deep  sympathy  then  felt  with  the  cause  of  the 
French  Protestant  refugees,  and  exhibit  them  in  a  stem  and  solemn 
attitude :  ^  The  French  Tyrant  or  the  Royal  Slave,  a  Poem  contain- 
•  *  ing  the  most  Remarkable  Occurrences  of  his  Reign,  with  his  Cha- 

*  raeter,  hlaxims,  his  Dream  of  Hell,  and  Mazarin’s  Ghost.  London, 

*  1702 ;  ’  ‘  Sion  in  Distress,  or  the  Groans  of  the  Protestant  Church 

*  for  many  Tears  past.  London,  1691.’ 
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battle  of  the  Boyne.  He  had  been  twice  stripped  for  his  faith’s 
sake  of  all  that  he  possessed, — once  in  the  midst  of  his  career 
by  the  Emperor,  and  once  more,  being  past  seventy  years  old, 
by  the  King  of  France.  ‘  Yet,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  exposed 

*  as  he  was  to  the  wide  world,  he  did  not  so  much  as  com- 

*  plain ;  he  did  not  exclaim  against  the  ingratitude  of  a  country 

*  which  his  valour  had  rendered  both  safe  and  glorious.’  He 
was  a  man  of  unatfected  and  deep  religious  feeling,  which  came 
from  his  lips  with  beautiful  simplicity.  Before  being  made  a 
marshal  of  France,  he  had  been  already  one  time  offered  the 
baton,  but  upon  condition  that  he  would  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  answered  the  King,  that  *  if  upon  such  low  motives  he 

*  abandoned  the  service  of  the  God  of  his  fathers,  he  should 

*  deserve  the  scorn  of  all  men,  and  in  particular  of  His  Majesty ; 

*  and  he  who  was  not  true  to  God  could  never  be  faithful  to  his 

*  prince.’  He  was  overtaken  at  sea,  when  leaving  France,  by  a 
storm  that  lasted  two  days  and  two  nights.  ‘  There  was  no 

*  calm  but  in  the  Duke’s  looks,  who,  knowing  whence  the  blow 

*  came,  applied  himself  to  divert  it ;  he  caused  continual  prayer 

*  in  the  ship  to  be  made  to  Him  who  commands  the  waves.’ 
One  of  his  first  proclamations  to  the  army  which  he  led  in  his 
last  campaign  of  Ireland  is  to  forbid  ‘  the  horrid  and  detestable 
‘crimes  of  profane  cursing,  swearing,  and  taking  God’s  holy 

*  name  in  vain,’  because  he  ‘justly  fears  that  their  majesties’ 
‘  army  may  be  more  prejudiced  by  these  sins  than  advantaged 
‘  by  the  conduct  and  courage  of  those  guilty  of  them.’  The  dis¬ 
cipline  he  meant  to  institute  would  have,  perhaps,  suited  the 
camp  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  better  than  his  regiments  of  refu¬ 
gees  ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  had  something  of  the  spirit  which  had 
inspired  the  Swedish  king  with  his  chivalrous  advocacy  of  the 
Protestant  cause. 

The  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway,  is  scarce  a  less 
personage,  notwithstanding  the  harsh  strictures  made  upon  him- 
by  Saint  Simon  and  Swift,  both  of  them  partial  judges.  Swift 
cdls  Ruvigny  ‘  a  deceitful,  hypocritical,  factious  knave, — a 
‘  damnable  hypocrite  of  no  religion ;  ’  but  this  is  a  mere  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  spleen,  such  as  was  common  with  Swift  against  a  Whig 
opponent.  The  Account  of  the  Earl  of  Galway's  Conduct  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  published  by  his  officers  in  1711,  to  which 
he  has  evidently  put  his  own  hand,  gives  a  very  different  idea  of 
him.  This  pamphlet  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry 
ordered  by  the  Parliament  into  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  while  he  had  been  associated  with  Ruvigny  in 
the  command  of  the  English  troops  sent  to  Spain.  One  of 
Peterborough’s  apologists  had  suggested  that  the  greatest  fault 
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was  in  the  Ministry,  for  having  invested  *an  unfortunate 
‘  foreigner  with  such  a  station.’  Ruvigny’s  officers  answer  this 
doubly  unfair  reflection  upon  their  general.  As  to  his  being 
a  stranger,  they  call  to  mind  his  family  connexion  with  the 
!Russells,  his  father’s  and  his  own  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  King 
■William.  *  As  to  his  being  unfortunate,  they  say  that  he  had 
indeed  lost  his  right  aim  at  the  siege  of  Badajos,  his  right 
eye  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  and  that  on  these  two  occasions 
he  had  the  ill-fortune  of  seeing  his  enterprise  miscarry  through 
the  fault  of  others ;  ‘  but  history  will  do  him  the  justice  to 

*  acquaint  posterity  that  the  famous  victory  of  Aghrim,  which 

*  decided  the  last  Irish  war  in  favour  of  King  William,  was, 

‘  next  to  the  Divine  blessing,  owing  to  his  Lordship’s  personsd 

*  bravery.’ 

Ruvigny  was  also  remarkable  for  that  calm  stoicism  with 
which  the  practice  of  the  world  imbues  a  lofty  soul.  He  con¬ 
verses  with  a  disdainful  politeness  about  the  changing  judgments 
of  men,  ‘  having  learned,’  says  he,  ‘  both  from  his  late  ingenious 
‘  friend,  M.  de  Saint  Evremond,  and  his  own  experience,  that 

*  it  is  not  much  worth  the  trouble  to  dispute  with  their  deci- 

*  sions,  as  one  is  often  extolled  to  the  sky  for  the  very  thing 

*  which  has  occasioned  his  disgrace.  ’  He  had  been  always 
most  sincerely  disinterested ;  he  had  relinquished  a  plentiful 
estate  in  France  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ;  he  had 
bestowed  the  greatest  part  of  the  income  he  owed  to  William 
III.  in  charitable  uses,  ‘  insomuch  that  upon  the  death  of  the 
‘  late  King  he  had  scarce  provided  for  himself  a  competency  to 
‘  live  like  a  private  gentleman  in  the  country.’  Then,  indeed, 
he  had  retired  ‘  to  a  small  seat  at  Rookly,  near  Winchester, 
‘  where  he  thought  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  a  laborious 

*  life  between  his  closet  and  his  garden,  when  he  was  fetched  in 
‘  one  of  the  Queen’s  coaches  to  attend  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor 
and  from  thence  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  great 
change  did  not  much  mend  his  circumstances ;  *  but  he  thought 
‘  himself  sufficiently  recompensed  for  all  his  labours  and  warlike 
‘  toils,  and  the  loss  both  of  his  right  eye  and  arm  by  the 
‘  conscience  of  having  used  his  utmost  endeavours  towards 

*  serving  the  King  and  the  British  nation, — a  reward  which  his 

*  most  inveterate  enemies  could  not  wrest  from  him.’ 

The  stem  figures  which  poetical  fancy  had  lent  to  the  French 
Protestants,  the  firm  and  steady  character  of  the  men  who, 
like  Ruvigny  and  Schomberg,  had  been  considered  for  a  time  as 
their  representatives  in  England,  were,  however,  soon  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  popular  imagination.  The  refugees,  as  a  body, 
VOL.  xcix.  NO.  ecu.  I  I 
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appear,  indeed,  in  a  very  different  light  to  the  eyes  of  the 
English  people,  in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  the  days 
of  the  Revocation.  Strange  substitutes  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  view  of  the  public,  if,  at  least, 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  pictures  which  must  have  been  the 
most  accredited  at  the  moment  of  their  appearance.  To  be  fully 
acquainted  with  that  curious  change  we  need  only  accompany 
the  Spectator  along  the  visits  he  pays  to  the  old  London  coffee¬ 
houses,  on  a  day  when  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been 
rumoured; — ‘  I  afterwards  called  in  at  Gile’s,  where  I  saw  a 
‘  board  of  French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life  and  death  of 
‘  their  grand  monarque.  Those  among  them  who  had  espoused 

*  the  Whig  interest  very  positively  affirmed  that  he  departed 

*  his  life  above  a  week  since,  and  proceeded  without  any  farther 
‘  delay  to  the  release  of  their  friends  in  the  gallies  and  to  their 

*  own  establishment ;  but,  finding  they  could  not  agree  among 

*  themselves,  I  proceeded  on  my  intended  progress.  Upon  my 

*  arrival  at  Jennyman’s,  I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow  that  cocked 

*  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the  same  time 
‘  with  myself,  and  accosted  him  after  the  following  manner:  — 

*  “  Well,  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.  Sharp  is  the  word; 
‘  “Now  or  never,  boy!  tJp  to  the  walls  of  Paris  directly!” 
‘  With  several  deep  refiections  of  the  same  nature.’ 

These  hot-headed  and  flippant-tongued  gentlemen  do  not 
resemble  the  MaroUes  and  the  Lefebvres  of  old ;  they  are 
already  much  nearer  to  the  French  Londoners  whom,  some 
twenty  years  later,  Hogarth  selected  in  his  *  Noon,’  as  the  fit¬ 
test  victims  to  his  ultra-British  prejudices.  Every  one  recollects 
the  well-known  print.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  door  of  a  French 
chapel  in  Hog  Lane :  the  service  is  over,  and  the  congregation 
emerges  slowly  from  the  place  of  worship,  much  occupied 
in  conversation.  The  most  forward  persons  in  that  talkative 
company  step  out  as  if  they  danced  instead  of  walking,  and 
seem  so  unsubstantial  and  flighty,  that  the  kite  which  has  been 
blown  from  an  adjacent  field,  and  hangs  on  the  roof  of  the 
chapel,  may  be  deemed  a  symbolical  likeness  of  the  people  below. 
We  may  trace  some  signs  of  this  unfavourable  view  of  the 
French  colony  in  London  to  a  period  much  less  distant  from 
our  own  than  the  satirical  extravagancies  of  Hogarth.  An 
admirer  of  Hogarth,  Charles  Lamb,  mentions  in  his  ‘  Essays  * 
that  he  had  a  friend  of  his  youth,  a  Cambro- Briton,  the  last  of 
the  beaux  or  maccaronies,  ‘  who  was  no  less  eloquent  than 

*  his  countryman  Pennant  in  relation  to  old  and  new  London.’ 
He  could  especially  afford  ‘  many  a  pleasant  anecdote  derived 
‘  from  paternal  tradition,  of  those  grotesque  figures  which 
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*  Hogarth  has  immortalised  in  his  picture  of  “  Noon,”  the  worthy 
‘  descendants  of  those  heroic  confessors,  who,  flying  to  this 

*  country  from  the  wrath  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  dragoons, 

*  kept  alive  the  flame  of  pure  religion  in  the  sheltering  obscurities 

*  of  Hog  Lane  and  the  Seven  Dials.’ 

The  reason  which  brought  down  these  satirical  attacks  upon 
the  heads  of  the  French  denizens  in  London  is  plain  enough, 
and  one  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  any  society.  The  less  worthy 
among  them  always  made  the  greatest  noise,  and  London  was 
the  place  where  the  noise  echoed  the  loudest.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  emigration  had  been  exclusively  confined  to 
devout  and  upright  Protestants.  There  was,  as  in  every  as¬ 
semblage  of  men,  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  Most  of  them 
certainly  had  obeyed  the  earnest  cry  of  their  conscience,  but 
others  had  followed,  who  yielded  rather  to  the  first  burst  of 
their  indignation,  or  to  the  mere  influence  of  example;  others 
who  wanted  excitement  more  than  repose ;  others  who  brought 
with  them  rather  the  general  manners  of  their  nation  than  the 
characteristic  habits  of  their  Church.  In  a  sermon  preached  at 
the  French  chapel  of  the  Savoy,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
the  minister,  Jean  Dubourdieu,  spoke  of  that  extraordinary  con¬ 
tradiction  at  which  he  wondered  in  the  conduct  of  *  the  profane 
‘  refugees,’  unable  to  practise  the  religion  for  which  they  had 
been  able  to  sufier. 

Then  adventurers  came  whose  extravagance  and  malice  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  to  give  an  unfavourable  hue  to  the  French 
colony,  though  the  great  body  of  it  had  no  share  in  their  mis¬ 
deeds.  From  1706  to  1708  a  public  scandal  was  raised  in 
London  by  three  Camisards*,  who  drove  a  sort  of  trade  with 
their  supposed  gift  of  inspiration,  and  made  public  exhibitions 
of  their  prophetical  spirit.  The  mania  of  prophesying  had  been 
one  of  the  most  active  elements  of  the  religious  war  in  the 
Cevennes,  and  when  the  rebellion  was  abated,  these  three  men 
who  had  happily  escaped,  and  one  of  whom,  Elias  Marion,  had 
even,  like  Cavalier,  obtained  a  regular  capitulation  from  the 
royal  commanders,  were  called  to  England.  Whether  they 
were  partners  in  some  pecuniary  speculation  upon  public 
credulity,  or  instruments  in  one  of  the  many  plots  which  were 
then  formed  in  England  and  Holland  against  the  French 
government,  or  both  together,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  But 
they  were  at  first  very  successful  in  their  mysterious  business. 


*  It  was  the  name  under  which  the  mountaineers  of  the  Cevennes 
were  commonly  designated  during  the  Rebellion.  Different  etymo¬ 
logies  were  already  suggested  for  that  word  in  the  time  of  Cavalier. 
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Their  novelty,  their  seeming  ecstacies,  their  convulsions,  brought 
people  to  see  them  as  to  a  play.  Coaches  were  frequently  at 
their  doors,  they  were  sent  for  to  rich  houses,  and  for  the  bles¬ 
sings  which  they  gave,  offerings  were  tendered  to  them.  They 
were  even  joined  by  a  baronet.  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  and  by 
several  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  among  whom  was  John  Lacy,  who 
vied  with  Marion  in  ridiculous  audacity.  Their  prophetical 
warnings  were  written  down  as  soon  as  uttered  in  the  middle  of 
their  fits,  and  printed  for  the  general  edification.  IMany  followed 
the  same  course,  and  in  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  as  well 
as  in  London,  English  prophets  and  prophetesses  entered  into 
competition  with  the  French.  A  vehement  controversy  arose 
upon  the  matter ;  pamphlets  were  published,  sermons  preached 
against  ‘  the  enthusiastic  impostors.’ 

Their  enthusiasm  had  indeed  assumed  a  more  dangerous  form 
than  ordinary  delusions  of  religious  fanaticism.  Their  ranting 
led  to  more  practical  conclusions  than  the  declamations  about 
Babylon  and  Antichrist.  From  general  harangues  against 
Babylon,  they  came  in  a  little  time  to  declaim  agmnst  crowns 
and  churches,  against  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood  and  all  sub¬ 
ordination.  Babylon  and  Antichrist  were  always  artfully  intro¬ 
duced  upon  the  stage,  and  i)eople  were  at  liberty  to  believe  that 
they  meant  Rome  and  her  pope ;  but,  in  fact,  by  the  help  of 
these  two  words  taken  in  a  new  sense,  the  prophets  said  what¬ 
ever  they  pleased  against  the  order  of  society,  as  ‘  Babylon  and 

*  Antichrist  were  to  be  found  everywhere.’  After  having 
railed  at  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  as  much  as 
they  w'anted  ‘  to  set  the  rabble  at  them,’  they  went  on  against 
the  rich  with  their  levelling  principle,  and  here  we  have  the  old 
English  saying  repeated  again  after  so  many  centuries : — 

‘  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 

Where  was  then  the  gentleman?’ 

The  prophetical  warnings  of  Clarion  are  full  of  demagogical 
declamations  against  England  and  her  laws,  and  under  the 
transparent  veil  of  the  Eastern  imagery,  borrowed  from  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  he  constantly  threatens 
plunder,  murder,  and  destruction  ;  ‘  My  child,  I  have  something 

*  to  tell  thee :  I  am  going  to  put  an  end  and  to  release  all  the 
‘  galley  slaves  of  the  earth ;  the  chains  are  going  to  fall  off 
‘  within  a  few  days ;  an  universal  liberty  is  coming  into  my 

*  house ;  there  shall  be  no  more  slaves,  no  more  labourers  at  the 

*  oar ;  there  shall  be  an  entire  liberty.  ...  I  am  going 
‘  within  a  few  days,  I  tell  thee,  to  set  this  city  on  fire.  .  .  . 
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‘  I  will  pull  down  these  lofty  crowns  which  are  exalted  up  to 
‘  heaven ;  I  come  to  throw  them  down  into  hell.’ 

At  last  this  alarming  appearance  merged  in  the  ludicrous,  and 
Lacy  having  been  rash  enough  to  announce  that  he  would  raise 
a  dead  man  from  his  grave  on  a  certain  day,  his  failure  was  the 
end  of  all.  The  French  churches  of  London  had  passed  a  severe 
sentence  upon  the  Camisards  and  their  fraudulent  or  foolish 
fanaticism,  ‘  both,’  it  was  said,  ‘  to  prevent  the  reproach  w’hich 

*  those  of  the  Kumish  communion  might  cast  upon  us,  and  to 

*  testify  to  the  nation  in  whose  bosom  we  have  the  happiness  to 
‘  live,  that  we  have  done  what  lay  in  our  power  to  prevent  this 
‘  great  scandal.’  Many  among  the  refugees,  apprehending  tliat 
the  ill-omened  predictions  of  their  fanatical  countrymen  ‘  might 
‘  bring  all  the  nation  into  the  displeasure  of  the  English  among 

*  whom  they  lived,’  resolved  to  disturb  their  meetings,  and  by 
treating  them  with  open  contempt,  to  show  clearly  their  own 
abhorrence  of  such  practices.  But  though  they  had  been  ex¬ 
communicated  by  the  French  consistories,  and  driven  out  of 
their  assemblies  by  French  mobs,  they  were  nevertheless  con¬ 
stantly  styled  ‘  the  French  prophets,’  and  remained  in  the  public 
memory  with  that  denomination,  the  discredit  of  which  could 
not  but  fall  more  or  less  upon  the  entire  colony.  French  pro¬ 
phets  were  soon  appropriate  subjects  for  popular  comic  songs. 
Tom  D’Urfey,  born  himself  from  parents  who  had  left  La 
Kochelle  to  fly  to  England,  w'rote  a  farce,  the  heroes  of  which 
were  the  modern  prophets ;  and  Swift  did  not  forget  them  in 
the  predictions  of  Isaac  Bickerstaft’,  which  had  been  composed 

*  to  prevent  the  people  of  England  from  being  farther  imposed 

*  on  by  vulgar  almanac-makers.’ 

Next  to  these  enterprising  wanderers  there  was  also  an  un¬ 
ceasingly  moving  set  of  intriguers,  conspirers,  and  secret  political 
agents,  such  as  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  who,  to  revenge  the 
disappointment  of  his  insane  ambition,  attempted  to  stiib  Mr. 
Harley  at  a  sitting  of  the  council  where  he  was  to  be  examined 
upon  his  suspected  treason.  He  had  never  been  a  Protestant, 
and  he  carried  on  his  plans  of  civil  war  in  France  rather  upon 
feudal  notions  than  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  own  time.  But 
he  was  among  the  French  pensioned  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  need  only  read  the  contemporary  narratives  of 
his  crime,  to  see  how  eagerly  the  opportunity  was  seized  for 
making  his  countiymen  favoured  with  the  same  bounty  appear 
in  an  invidious  light. 

Last  of  all,  the  refugees  themselves  injured  their  own  cause  by 
interfering  too  much  in  the  politics  of  their  new  country,  and  not 
observing  the  neutrality  becoming  settlers  so  recently  natural- 
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ised.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  take  part  with  the  Whigs 
against  the  Tories,  when  they  saw  the  Tories  rallying  round 
the  standard  of  Sacheverell,  and  plotting  against  the  Protestant 
Succession,  the  best  security  of  the  refugees  in  England.  But 
there  were  preachers  in  the  French  colony  who  proved  as  in¬ 
temperate  supporters  of  the  right  of  revolutionary  resistance  as 
Dr.  Sacheverell  of  the  duty  of  passive  obedience.  In  1710,  when 
new  members  were  to  be  elected  for  Westminster,  —  in  1712, 
when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  definitively  dismissed  from 
the  Queen’s  favour,  many  of  them  did  not  conceal  their  bitter 
opposition  to  the  Court.  Moreover  they  quarrelled  much 
among  themselves  upon  the  matter,  as  some  did  not  approve  of 
so  much  party  spirit.  The  contest  was  kept  up  for  years  in  a 
flow  of  libels,  the  French  authors  of  which  did  not  abstain  from 
ridiculing  one  another.  There  we  find  pictures  which  look 
much  like  the  portraits  drawn  by  Addison  and  Hogarth,  with 
such  descriptions  of  club  and  coffee-house  life  that  they  seem  to 
spend  their  whole  time  in  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement. 
We  cannot  help  deriving  the  same  impression  from  another  con¬ 
test  which  raged  still  later  between  the  French  Protestant  con¬ 
sistories  in  London  and  ‘  the  poor  French  converts  of  the  Church 

*  of  Home  being  in  holy  orders.’  After  a  long  struggle  the 
priests  and  monks  who  had  passed  from  the  Catholic  to  the  An¬ 
glican  Church  had  been  admitted  to  partake  of  the  royal  bounty 
distributed  since  1687  to  the  refugees.  They  were  excluded  in 
1729,  upon  a  representation  to  the  Crown  ‘  that  many  worthless 

*  and  immoral  persons  came  from  France  on  purpose  to  have 
‘  their  share  of  the  money.’  This  money  was  under  the  care  of 
a  French  lay  committee,  the  members  of  which  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  every  one  who  deemed  himself  injured 
in  the  distribution  of  the  fund.  Such  imputations  must  not  be 
lightly  credited ;  but  they  might  at  the  time  derive  some  coun¬ 
tenance  from  books  published  by  Malard  or  Dennis  in  1720  and 
1722,  with  titles  such  as  this:  —  ‘The  spirit  of  the  French 

*  Refugees  manifested,  ....  wherein  is  set  forth  the  insolence 
‘  and  ingratitude  of  the  French  Refugees  towards  the  English, 

*  their  benefactors  ;  their  domineering  spirit  and  wickedness  to- 
‘  wards  the  unhappy  converts  their  countrymen ;  their  fanatical 
‘  discipline  ;  their  open  endeavours  to  obstruct  the  glory  of  God, 
‘  to  engross  to  themselves  his  spiritual  and  universal  king- 
‘  dom,  &c.’ 

Nothing,  however,  would  be  more  unfair  than  to  judge  the 
whole  of  the  French  Protestant  settlement  in  England  from 
these  few  examples  of  eccentric  conduct.  The  common  life  of 
the  great  majority  was  less  conspicuous  and  more  regular.  It 
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was  only  by  steadily  applying  to  the  daily  duties  of  their  re¬ 
spective  callings,  that  they  were  enabled  to  improve  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  to  rise  superior  to  popular  prejudice.  Many  of 
the  French  Refugees  made  good  fortunes  in  trade,  and  became 
the  founders  of  families  which  still  subsist  among  us.  We  sub¬ 
join  an  interesting  description  of  the  earnest  and  amiable 
character  which  was  attributed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
to  the  French  Protestants  of  Ireland  by  a  credible  witness, 
Philip  Skelton,  the  rector  of  Fintona.  He  was  born  and  bred 
in  the  vicinity  of  -the  French  colony  of  Lisburn.  When  new 
ciruelties  practised  in  1751,  by  the  Comte  de  Saint  Priest,  upon 
the  Protestants  of  Languedoc,  drove  a  fresh  supply  of  refugees 
to  Ireland,  he  tried  to  conciliate  public  sympathy  in  their  favour, 
by  writing  an  eulogistic  account  of  the  former  settlers. 

‘  I  can  boldly  appeal,’  says  Skelton,  ‘  to  the  experience  of  every 

*  one  who  knows  them,  whether,  in  point  of  private  or  civil  and 

*  social  virtue,  they  have  not  all  along  so  behaved  themselves  as 
‘  to  deserve  our  love,  our  esteem  and  confidence.  As  to  their 
‘  private  virtues,  are  they  not  sober,  modest,  industrious,  and 
‘  honest?  Let  us  recollect  how  few  instances  since  the  last  revo- 

*  lution,  of  vile  or  profligate  persons  have  been  found  among  them 
<  throughout  the  nation.  They  do  not  profane  God’s  name  or  his 

*  sabbath,  they  do  not  drink,  debauch  or  game ;  they  do  not 
‘  quarrel  or  break  the  peace  like  other  men ;  they  never  meddle 

*  with  other  people’s  affairs,  but  when  they  are  called,  and  then 
‘  they  show  themselves  to  be  the  men  of  integrity  and  humanity. 

‘  They  do  not  overbear  nor  affect  parade  like  their  popish  coun- 

'  *  trymen,  but  confine  themselves  to  their  own  business,  which, 
‘  in  the  midst  of  a  truly  Christian  simplicity  of  manners,  they 

*  pursue  with  admirable  address  and  skill  to  the  great  advantage 
‘not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  nation  in  general.  The 

*  management  of  their  gardens,  houses,  and  tables  affords  us  an 
‘  useful  example  of  neatness  and  good  economy,  and  teaches  us 
‘  to  live  better  than  we  otherwise  could  have  done  and  at  less 
‘  expense.  Their  natural  complaisance  may  help  to  polish  our 
‘  too  great  plainness,  and  that  perpetual  vivacity  for  which  they 
‘  are  remarkable,  may  serve  to  temper  the  gloomy  or  melancholy 

*  turn  of  mind  we  complain  so  much  of  in  ourselves.’ 

If  from  this  general  representation  of  the  manners  of  the 
French  Protestants  in  their  adoptive  country,  we  pass  to  their 

grivate  annals,  we  find  a  gentleness  and  composure  of  domestic 
fe,  such,  for  instance,  as  appears  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  The  touching  pages  which  Romilly,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  early  years,  has  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  his 
father’s  small  house  at  Marylebone;  the  recollections  of  the 
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familiar  and  affectionate  society  gathered  round  the  fire  in  the 
little  parlour,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with  beautiful 
prints  from  the  pictures  of  Claude,  Caracci,  Baphael,  and  Cor¬ 
reggio;  all  these  are  vivid  sketches  of  a  set  of  men  whom 
the  peculiarity  of  their  situation  had  marked  with  distinctive 
features.  They  had  preserved  the  lively  temper  and  elegant 
tastes  of  their  original  race,  but  acquired  more  sedate  habits, 
more  inclination  to  domestic  enjoyments,  a  more  serious  sense 
of  human  life,  than  the  majority  of  their  former  countrymen, 
for  which  they  were  indebted  both  to  their  previous  condition 
in  France  and  to  the  examples  they  had  met  abroad.  Thus  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph,  though  inscribed  on  a  tombstone  in  the  French 
church  of  Norwich,  and  consecrated  to  the  son  of  one  who  had 
been  among  the  original  refugees,  breathes  a  purely  English 
spirit : — 

*  1784,  August  30th,  Paul  Colombine,  Esq.,  aged  85,  descended 

*  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny  in  France. 

*  . By  temperance,  industry,  and  moderation,  through  a 

*  long  and  blameless  life,  he  had  merited  and  obtained  the  best 

*  and  sweetest  of  human  blessings,  health,  competence,  and 

*  content’ 

The  French  congregations  were  thus  insensibly  absorbed  in 
the  English  community,  and  the  French  mind  was  by  degrees 
divested  of  its  most  characteristic  national  marks.  In  a  sermon 
pronounced  on  the  3rd  Januarj',  1782,  by  Jacob  Bourdillon,  who 
had  been  fifty  years  a  minister  of  a  French  church  in  London, 
we  see  the  old  preacher  lamenting  over  the  progressve  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  flock  and  of  the  French  language.  Many 
3’ears  before,  in  1735,  the  same  regrets  were  already  expressed 
by  M.  Cesar  de  Missy  in  the  French  church  of  the  Patent,  on 
the  fast  day  instituted  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Revocation. 

*  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept’  was  the  re¬ 
gular  text  of  the  annual  sermon  delivered  on  that  occasion.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  the  perplexity  of  the  preacher,  bound  to 
the  traditional  subject  of  the  solemnity,  when  the  feelings  of  the 
congregation  have  undergone  so  great  a  change.  It  is  his  offi¬ 
cial  duty  to  cause  his  hearers  to  weep  at  the  remembrance  of 
Sion ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  no  longer  disposed  to  take 
France  for  Sion  and  England  for  Babylon.  M.  de  Missy  him¬ 
self  is  so  afraid  of  falling  into  any  exaggeration,  that  he  draws 
the  most  attractive  pictures  of  the  land  of  captivity,  to  which  he 
ought  to  apply  the  gloomy  lamentation  of  the  psalmist;  and 
when  he  comes  to  the  terrible  hope  of  revenge,  the  enei^etic 
expression  of  which  doubtless  accorded  well  with  the  feelings  of 
the  first  refugees : — ‘  0  daughter  of  Babylon,  happy  shall  he  be. 
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*  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones!’ — 
the  good  M.  de  Missy  feels  quite  uneasy.  He  softens  his  text 
by  mild  interpretations,  and  the  children  of  Edom  are  spared 
their  allotted  punishment. 

The  descendants  of  the  refugees  had  in  fact  forgiven  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  their  fathers :  it  was  only  a  kind  of  melan¬ 
choly  pleasure  for  them  to  preserve,  in  the  hospitable  lands 
where  they  had  been  received,  a  faithful  recollection  of  the 
country  which  had  expelled  them.  By  degrees,  they  renounced 
those  instinctive  ties  which  had  maintained  a  secret  attachment  in 
their  hearts  for  their  original  country.  In  England,  in  Holland, 
in  Germany  they  had  changed  their  native  family  names  by 
translating  them  into  the  language  of  their  true  countrymen. 
They  had  cast  off  all  the  signs  which  could  have  reminded 
them  of  their  descent;  and  when  the  ambition  of  Napoleon 
threatened  again  to  subjugate  all  Europe,  they  were  foremost, 
especially  in  Prussia,  in  showing  their  aversion  to  the  French 
conqueror  and  the  French  conquest.  Philip  Skelton,  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  had,  indeed,  beautifully  foretold  the  side 
they  would  join  in  such  a  contest.  He  replied  to  some  English 
who  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  refugees  to  England,  on  account 
of  the  aflection  they  seemed  to  entertain  for  their  former  country, 
— ‘  Let  them  love  France  in  their  hearts;  we  see  they  love 

*  these  nations  in  their  consciences,  and  the  whole  world  knows 

*  their  consciences  have  the  entire  ascendant  over  their  hearts.’ 

AVe  have  dwelt  upon  the  particulars  of  the  French  emigra¬ 
tion  in  England,  because  they  are  matters  of  a  more  direct  con¬ 
cern  to  us ;  but  w’e  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  refugees  into  all 
the  countries  where  they  found  an  asylum-  Their  settlement  in 
Brandenburg  having  been  managed  by  administrative  measures, 
does  not  present  the  moving  and  varied  aspect  of  the  English 
colony.  Switzerland,  though  much  benefited  by  their  dis¬ 
persion,  was  perhaps  more  a  thoroughfare  and  a  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  for  most  of  them,  than  a  place  of  abode  where  they  could 
obtain  much  influence  as  a  body.  But  the  figure  which  the 
refugees  make  in  Holland  is  so  characteristic,  and  they  were 
watched  there  and  depicted  with  so  much  accuracy  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  observer,  that  we  cannot  miss  the  opportunity  of 
completing  our  outline  of  the  exiled  population  with  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  such  a  witness  as  Saurin.  For  the  history 
of  the  most  celebrated  persons  who  fled  to  Holland  in  the  first 
days  of  the  emigration,  we  must  refer  to  the  excellent  chapters 
of  M.  Sayous  upon  Bayle  and  J  urieu.  But  warned  by  M. 
Sayous  himself,  we  shall  go  at  once  to  Saurin,  for  the  general 
condition  of  the  refugees  in  Holland,  which  is  more  our  especial 
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object  We  regret  that  M.  Weiss  has  not  availed  himself  of 
the  useful  hint  thrown  out  by  M.  Sayous  about  the  importance 
of  Saurin’s  sermons  for  the  knowledge  of  the  French  society  in 
Holland,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  make  some  amends  for  his 
omission. 

Saurin  says  of  one  of  his  sermons,  (and  he  might  have  smd  the 
same  of  many  more)  that  he  intended  it  to  apply  to  his  hearers ; 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  continual  observation  of  their  habits  and 
propensities  for  the  twenty  years  he  had  dwelt  among  them ;  and 
with  the  bold  spirit  which  rendered  him  so  powerful  a  preacher, 
he  exclaims :  ‘  Do  not  suppose  that  any  one  of  you  who  attend 
‘  here,  will  frighten  me  by  saying  I  have  meant  his  house,  his 
‘  circle,  his  mc^e  of  life ;  for  I  grant  him  he  is  right,  and  the 
‘  greater  the  scandal  he  creates,  the  more  urgent  is  my  duty  to 
‘  defend  his  brethren  against  the  ill  effect  of  his  example.’  * 

We  have,  therefore,  a  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits  in  the 
sermons  of  Saurin ;  and  some  of  them  so  plainly  marked,  that 
his  hearers  sometimes  started  at  the  unpleasant  likeness.  These 
.sermons  were  for  many  years  the  whole  of  the  preacher’s  life ; 
they  were  of  great  moment  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  con¬ 
gregation,  a  constant  matter  'of  discussion  nearly  as  much  as  of 
edification.  Preaching  obtained  a  larger  space  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  in  proportion  as  they  de¬ 
parted  farther  from  the  ritual  liturgy  and  ceremonial  service  of 
the  Catholic  ages.  It  had,  moreover,  a  peculiar  importance  for  a 
congregation  of  exiles,  who,  during  many  years,  could  only  feel 
their  national  and  social  feelings  revived  when  they  were  gathered 
around  a  native  pulpit  in  a  foreign  country.  Saurin  himself  ex¬ 
postulates  in  one  place  with  his  hearers  for  minding  nothing  but 
the  sermons  at  church,  and  for  not  sustaining  their  attention  or 
observing  a  proper  behaviour  while  the  prayers,  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments,  and  the  lessons  were  read.*  A  complete  perusal  of 
his  once  attractive  sermons  would  be  a  heavy  task  for  our  days, 
but  still  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  they  were  regarded 
with  so  deep  an  interest  in  his  time  when  we  see  how  closely 
they  bore  upon  the  contemporary  feelings  and  circumstances. 

Jacques  Saurin  was  born  at  Nimes  in  1677,  and  educated  at 
Geneva,  whither  his  family  had  been  driven  by  the  Revocation. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  had  left  the  academy  for  the 
regiment  of  the  Earl  of  Galway ;  but  after  a  campaign  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  and  got  prorpoted  for  a  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  young  cornet  returned  to  his  former  studies,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  church.  He  then  went  to  England,  was  appointed  one 
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of  the  ministers  of  the  Walloon  congregation  in  London,  and 
there  he  married.  In  1705  he  passed  from  London  to  the 
Hague,  where  having  been  invested  with  an  extraordinary  situa¬ 
tion  as  ministre  des  nobles,  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1730, 
and  spent  these  twenty-five  years  in  the  eonstant  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties.* 

This  was  a  time  very  different  from  the  previous  period  of  the 
French  emigration.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  sceptical 
criticisms  of  Bayle,  and  by  the  tempestuous  domination  of 
Jurieu  had  nearly  subsided.  Bayle  died  in  1706.  Jurieu’s  last 
years  f  faded  away  in  a  sort  of  discredit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  theological  dispute  which  had  divided  the  Calvinist 
body  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  about  the 
certainty  of  grace  and  the  means  of  salvation,  was  at  an  end,  even 
in  this  very  eountry  where  its  violence  had  been  greatest.  The 
general  progress  of  rational  philosophy  had  weakened  the  sway 
which  the  fundamental  argument  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  conscience.  The  hard  principle  of  a  predes¬ 
tined  damnation  and  an  indefeasible  justification  had  been 
assuaged  or  eluded  even  by  the  divines  who  still  professed  to 
support  it,  and  the  primitive  rigour  of  the  doctrine  was,  in  one 
way  or  other,  concealed  or  excused.  The  Arminians,  or  such  as 
advocated  similar  notions  of  man’s  merit  and  liberty  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  had  been  admitted  to  a  standing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  orthodox  communion,  and  the  spirit  of  toleration  had 
turned  the  canons  fulminated  at  Dort  against  them  into  a  dead 
letter.  There  was  no  longer  any  warlike  sound,  like  that  of  the 
battles  fought  by  J urieu,  either  for  the  Gomarists  and  the  strict 
observance  of  orthodox  Calvinism,  or  against  Bayle  and  the  free 
thinkers,  all,  as  he  thought,  embodied  in  his  personal  enemy. 

Meantime,  in  Holland  as  well  as  in  England,  the  refugees 
were  forgetting  their  regret  for  their  native  country,  and  were 
losing  their  ardour  for  revenge.  They  enjoyed  the  declining 
prospects  of  the  great  reign,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  great 
king,  with  the  bitter  satisfaction  of  old  sufferers  to  whom  justice 
has  at  last  been  done ;  but  little  now  remained  of  the  anxiety 
with  which,  before  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  they  looked  out  for  a 
favourable  turn  in  their  affairs  ;  and  when  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
was  concluded  without  any  condition  for  their  reinstatement, 
they  became  every  day  more  accustomed  to  think  of  France 
as  of  a  foreign  country.  The  thirty  years  included  between 
the  Revocation  and  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  had  brought  forth 
a  fresh  set  of  men  for  whom  Holland  was  less  a  land  of  exile 
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than  of  hospitality ;  for  many,  the  land  of  their  birth.  They  had 
entered  into  closer  connexion  with  Dutch  affairs  and  habits ;  they 
could  not,  however,  but  preserve  much  of  their  original  nature, 
and  being  no  longer  under  the  pressure  of  the  harsh  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  altered  the  French  character  in  the  French 
Protestants,  they  returned  insensibly  to  some  of  their  national 
tendencies. 

Such  was  the  generation  which  Saurin  addressed,  and  its  cha¬ 
racteristics  are  stamped  in  his  sermons.  The  impoverished 
fugitives  have  become  wealthy  merchants  and  citizens.  The 
first  calamities  of  their  exodus  are  no  longer  mentioned,  ex¬ 
cept  as  proud  reminiscences  of  obstacles  overcome  through  the 
assistance  of  God,  or  as  grounds  of  reproach  against  their  Pro¬ 
testant  brethren  who  did  not  dare  to  partake  of  their  glorious 
trials.  The  wonderful  opulence  of  Holland ;  the  large  share 
in  it  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  refugees ;  the  benefit  of 
living  under  the  rule  of  law,  instead  of  bearing  an  arbitrary 
yoke;  the  peculiarities  of  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations, — these  are  subjects  upon  which  Saurin  often  ex¬ 
patiates.  His  congregation  was  never  exclusively  French ; 
people  of  both  races  were  sitting  together  under  his  pulpit,  and 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  making  them  acceptable  to  each 
other.  He  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  French  to  the  Dutch ; 
the  latter  he  cautioned  against  being  too  much  offended  by  the 
difference  between  the  French  character  and  theirs ;  the  former, 
against  any  remissness  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  public  duties 
towards  their  adopted  country. 

We  know  no  clearer  and  more  intelligent  testimony  borne  to 
the  material  progress  of  the  French  refugees  abroad  than  that 
furnished  by  Saurin’s  allusions.  But  with  the  progress  of 
material  well  being  and  security,  the  private  and  the  public  life 
of  this  second  generation  of  confessors  had  been  already  changed 
for  the  worse.  Saurin  warns  them  at  every  page  of  his  sermons 
against  the.  fatal  consequences  of  their  relaxed  discipline  and 
virtue ;  and,  though  he  was  a  severe  censor  of  his  contemporaries, 
it  is  not  less  curious  to  see  how  the  Calvinistic  morals,  even  in 
the  sanctuary  of  exile,  had  departed  from  the  puritanic  ideal  of 
Geneva.  This  ideal,  indeed,  Saurin  w’ould  have  established  in 
Holland,  had  it  not  been  an  impossible  attempt  to  force  the 
sumptuary  laws  and  monastic  regimen  of  Geneva  upon  that 
great  mercantile  community,  upon  an  emporium  open  to  the 
cupidity  and  appetites  of  all  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  their  luxuries,  however,  many  of  his  flock 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  casuists  and  controver¬ 
sialists  of  their  own  church ;  a  study  from  which  they  derived 
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much  comfort,  eince  doctors  of  the  most  extreme  Calvinistic 
orthodoxy  had  devised  sure  means  of  securing  tranquillity 
to  the  conscience  without  rendering  either  the  principles  of 
belief  less  rigid  or  the  paths  of  life  more  rough.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  Gomarist  school  was  the  impossibility 
of  losing  the  justification  once  granted  to  the  elect,  and  of 
being  justified  otherwise  than  by  the  predeterminate  election 
of  God.  The  refined  logic  of  certain  doctors  upon  this  principle 
was  that,  grace  being  irresistible,  there  was  no  risk  to  run  by  re¬ 
sisting  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  resistance  to  the 
gifts  of  God,  the  more  abundantly  would  God  impart  bis  gifts ; 
that  grace  being  a  gratuitous  mercy,  no  condition  was  required 
for  enjoying  the  mercy  of  God,  the  merits  of  Christ  being  so 
effectual  as  to  dispense  the  Christian  from  the  necessity  of  any 
exertion.  Such  subtleties  Saurin  encountered  with  the  straight 
rectitude  of  his  sound  sense  and  sound  heart.  He  professed 
himself  a  faithful  adherent  to  the  Genevese  communion,  an 
adversary  of  the  Lutherans  and  Arminians ;  he  would  not  bear 
of  any  alteration  in  the  orthodox  faith,  but  he  would  not  evade 
its  hardest  consequences  by  metaphysical  refinements.  The 
most  beautiful  sermons  of  Saurin  are  those  in  which  be  considers 
these  awful  difficulties  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  and  refusing  to 
alleviate  them  by  any  approach  to  some  less  absolute  doctrine 
about  predestination,  he  takes  his  refuge  against  his  own  and 
his  hearers’  perplexity  in  the  humble  adoration  of  the  divine  pro¬ 
fundity  : — ‘  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways 

*  past  finding  out!’  This  is  the  text  upon  which  he  preaches 
with  the  greatest  eloquence,  because  it  is  the  most  comforting 
thought  to  his  soul.  And  what  was  the  practical  conclusion 
which  he  derived  from  having  so  candidly  acknowledged  ‘  the 
‘  depth  of  God’s  wisdom,’  and  the  unfitness  of  ‘  the  thing  formed 

*  saying  to  Him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?’ 
It  was  a  precept  of  mutual  forbearance  and  charitable  toleration. 

The  uncharitable,  intolerant  Christians  he  often  censures, 
as  if  he  had  a  sad  presentiment  of  the  troubles  which  were 
to  disturb  the  end  of  his  life.  Sectarian  intolerance  was 
no  longer  in  Holland  the  violent  passion  it  had  been  there 
in  the  previous  century ;  but  much  of  it  remained  as  a  fit 
aliment  to  the  habits  of  slander  and  the  petty  jealousies  which 
infested  the  small  circle  of  the  French  colony.  Preachers  had  to 
undergo  the  strictures  of  their  docks  or  of  their  professional 
rivals.  Saurin,  notwithstanding  his  well-intentioned  zeal,  was 
the  victim  of  that  sort  of  provincial  malice,  which  he  felt,  perhaps, 
more  keenly  than  it  was  worth.  Many  of  his  brother  clergy¬ 
men  decried  the  distinguished  urbanity  of  his  manners  as 
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more  becoming  a  man  of  the  world  than  a  churchman.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  mankind  had 
perhaps,  given  too  sharp  an  edge  to  his  moral  criticisms ;  and 
the  persona]  animadversions  with  which  he  interspersed  his 
sermons  were  not  likely  to  secure  him  the  easy  popularity  of 
an  inoffensive  teacher.  A  series  of  letters.  Upon  the  State  of 
Christianity  in  France,  some  passages  of  which  were  thought 
too  severe,  were  the  last  work  of  Saurin,  and  the  cause  of 
many  attacks  against  him.  His  adversaries  searched  his  former 
boolu  for  censurable  passages,  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  few 
words  to  which  exception  might  be  taken  in  the  folios  he  had 
written  upon  the  Bible.  He  was  condemned  by  two  succes¬ 
sive  synods,  and  died  a  short  time  afterwards  of  grief  and 
vexation. 

His  last  work,  which  was  never  finished,  had  been  begun 
for  a  special  purpose.  He  had  intended  to  make  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Protestants  who  had  remained  in  France,  and  to 
press  upon  them  the  duty  of  leaving  a  country  where  they 
were  denied  their  most  sacred  rights.  He  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  go  to  the  full  length  of  his  scheme ;  but  the  idea 
which  he  pursued  with  his  last  efforts,  was  one  which  he  had 
entertained  during  the  whole  of  his  pastoral  career.  He  con¬ 
stantly  threw  the  most  decided  blame  upon  those  of  his  brethren 
who,  pretending  that  they  continued  faithful  in  their  hearts 
to  their  creed,  still  preferred  submitting  at  home  to  the  daily 
practices  of  apostacy,  rather  than  securing  the  peace  and  liberty 
of  their  consciences  by  settling  abroad.  In  many  sermons  of 
Saurin  we  see  the  men  of  that  description  urged  with  a  pathetic 
solicitude  to  choose  a  better  path,  or  taunted  with  the  utmost 
severity  for  their  low-spirited  procrastination.  He  calls  them 
temporisers ;  he  compares  them  to  Nicodemus,  who  only  dared 
to  go  to  Jesus  by  night.  The  unhappy  converts  had,  in  fact, 
always  preserved  some  relics  of  their  former  worship,  which 
they  concealed  under  the  enforced  observances  of  their  new 
church.  Some  even  contrived  to  repair  to  the  French  colonies 
in  the  Protestant  countries  for  a  short  visit,  and  there  to  hike, 
or,  as  Saurin  says,  to  extort  the  sacrament,  being  not  the  less 
resolved  to  return  immediately  afterwards  to  their  abode  of 
servitude.  Saurin  condemned  this  cautious  lukewarmness,  and 
disapproved  these  circuitous  methods,  by  which  their  integrity 
could  not  be  but  seriously  endangered.  He  did  not  even 
consent  to  supply  these  timid  brethren  with  the  pious  directions 
which  they  begged  from  him.  He  answered,  that  he  would 
not  have  them  believe  that  they  adequately  performed  their 
religious  duties,  when  they  concealed  their  religious  profession. 
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He  was,  in  short,  a  great  promoter  of  emigration  for  principle’s 
sake ;  he  considered  it  as  the  last  resource  of  a  defeated  cause 
and  of  a  sincere  conscience  against  thorough-going  oppression. 
His  favourite  text  was  taken  from  the  mystic  wo^s  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  he  turned  into  a  rule  of  practical  conduct, 

*  —  Come  out  of  Babylon,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers 

*  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.’ 

We  would  not  undertake  to  support  the  argument  of  Saurin 
to  its  full  extent,  and  to  condemn  the  great  majority  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  who  remained  in  France  under  the  conditions  which 
Saurin  considered  so  opprobrious.  In  fact,  had  all  the  French 
Protestants  abandoned  their  country  in  answer  to  his  appeal, 
Protestantism  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  very  con¬ 
sistency  of  its  adherents,  in  a  land  where,  after  a  time,  it  was 
re-established.  But  these  are  questions  which  must  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  each  man’s  conscience.  Only  let  no  man  imagine 
himself  called  upon  to  stifle  that  sacred  voice  within  under  the 
pretence  of  better  working  out  the  mysterious  designs  of 
Providence.  We  are  the  more  lenient  towards  the  tempo- 
risers  and  Nicodemites  against  whom  Saurin  inveighed  so 
loudly,  as  we  know  that  they  did  not  reason  upon  that  slippery 
principle  which  has  been  of  late  years  introduced  into  the  world, 
and  has,  indeed,  become  a  commonplace  among  the  nations 
afflicted  with  frequent  revolutionary  visitations.  Had  the  tem- 
porisers  of  the  seventeenth  century  lived  in  the  nineteenth,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  have  uttered  the  same  sublime  cant 
with  which  many  a  man  on  the  Continent  has  greeted  every 
recent  revolution ;  they  would  have  proclaimed  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  their  country  before  all ;  that  they  ought  to  reserve 
themselves  for  its  service ;  that  though  they  did  not  approve 
of  forcing  the  conscience,  yet  their  consciences  would  not  be 
perverted  by  an  outward  compliance  with  the  oppressors,  and 
they  would  reserve  themselves  for  a  better  epoch ;  that  they 
would  be  better  fitted  for  liberty  after  having  had  a  long 
experience  of  bondage  ;  that  in  the  majority  there  was  a  divine 
sign,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  could  not  be  but  the  voice 
of  God.  We  cannot  conceal  that  we  prefer  the  candour  of  the 
old  generation  of  Frenchmen,  in  spite  of  the  rebukes  of  Saurin. 
They  confessed  their  weakness,  and  did  not  dogmatise  upon  it  for 
their  glorification.  They  acknowledged  the  demoralising  power 
of  the  material  bonds  which  bound  them  to  a  country  to  which 
they  were  no  longer  attached  by  any  moral  ties ;  they  did  not 
boast  of  their  chains.  And  besides,  many  among  them  went  to 
pay  their  homage  to  the  true  faith  in  those  churches  of  the 
desert,  which,  for  many  a  long  year,  nobody  attended  but  at 
the  risk  of  his  liberty  and  his  life. 
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Art.  IV.  —  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Moore.  Edited  by  the  Rijiht  Honourable  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  M.P.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  8vo.  London:  1853. 

those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  verging  upon  their  *  grand 
‘  climacteric’  (all  the  world  knows  we  were  born  in  1802), 
these  volumes  cannot  fail  to  afford  many  an  hour  of  delightful 
and  interesting  reading.  We  confess  to  having  been  absorbed 
in  the  retrospective  details  of  a  period  which,  in  a  social  and 
literary  point  of  view,  had  so  much  to  distinguish  it;  detmls 
sketched  by  one  who  floated  on  the  tide  of  pleasurable  existence 
in  both  these  forms,  and  whose  capacity  for  enjoyment  seems 
to  have  kept  pace  with  his  opportunities. 

Like  many  men  of  ardent  sensibility,  Thomas  Moore  had  a 
vivid  conception  of  the  value  of  posthumous  celebrity.  To  be 
able  to  interest  his  fellow  men  and  women  in  his  personal  feel¬ 
ings,  in  his  pleasures  and  pains,  his  triumphs  and  successes,  was 
with  Moore  an  object  of  undisguised  solicitude ;  and  to  this  we 
are  indebted,  in  great  part,  though  not  entirely,  for  a  minute 
record  of  his  almost  daily  life,  his  innermost  thoughts,  and  his 
relations  with  society  during  the  meridian  of  his  existence.  If  it 
be  objected — as,  indeed,  we  have  already  heard  it  objected — to 
this  publication,  that  it  is  little  else  than  *  a  tissue  of  egotistical, 

*  vain,  and  trivial  passages  in  the  life  of  an  improvident,  selfish 

*  adventurer,’  the  answer  would  be,  that  all  autobiography,  to 
be  worth  reading  at  all,  must  be  egotistical  and  vain ;  because 
nobody  would  take  so  much  trouble  except  for  the  sake  of  being 
allowed  to  talk  of  themselves  all  through  the  work,  and  to  dwell, 
ad  libitum,  upon  their  own  merits  and  achievements.  The  use 
of  the  personal  pronoun  has  long  been,  by  a  very  natural  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-protection,  restricted  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
higher  classes  of  society ;  hence  poor  Moore  could  not  talk  of  his 
own  glory  and  successes  whilst  alive,  and  it  was  a  hard  case, 
considering  how  much  he  had  to  be  vain  of.  To  fly  to  his 
closet,  and  record  the  flattering  incidents  of  the  day,  was  his 
best  and  most  obvious  resource.  By  thus  ‘entering  up’  the 
tributes  as  they  poured  in,  little  and  great,  Moore  indemnified 
himself,  by  anticipation,  for  the  suppression  of  all  signs  of  present 
pride  and  satisfaction.  And  since  we  have  discovered  incon¬ 
trovertible  evidence  in  these  volumes  of  the  prodigious  amount 
of  praise  and  flattery  heaped  upon  his  head,  our  wonder  — 
recollecting  how  unaffectedly  he  bore  his  honours  —  becomes 
greater  and  greater  as  we  read. 
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Until  the  appearance  of  this  publication,  it  had  not,  indeed, 
been  fully  present  to  us  how  extensively  Moore  was  read  and 
relished,  nor  how  widely  his  reputation,  whether  as  a  poet,  as  a 
wit,  a  lyric  composer,  or,  God  save  the  mark,  a  sound  political 
writer !  had  circulated,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  British  Isles. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  with  the  proofs  before  us,  that  in  each 
of  these  walks  of  com|)osltion,  Thomas  Moore  was  regarded  with 
enthusiastic  admiration  by  his  contemporaries,  throughout  the 
social  scale,  from  the  ‘  man  of  letters’  projjer  down  to  the  ‘  Miss 
*  in  her  teens.’  And  as  to  personal  successes,  no  one,  surely, 
ever  surpassed  him.  By  his  touching,  sentimental  singing,  he 
enchanted  all  who  were  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  music  ;  by 
his  vivacity,  sparkling  conversation,  and  literary  accomplish¬ 
ments,  he  captivated  those  who  prized  social  talents ;  whilst  his 
more  solid  merits  secured  for  him  a  place  in  the  esteem  and 
friendly  regard  of  some  of  our  most  celebrated  countrymen. 
Add  to  these  sources  of  honourable  gratification,  the  remarkable 
fact  that  Moore  enjoyed,  and  deserved  to  enjoy,  his  own  self- 
respect,  and  cherished  his  mental  independence  throughout  all 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  we  have  before  us  perhaps  the  amplest 
justification  of  human  vanity  which  purely  personal  qualities  can 
well  furnish. 

A  general  outline  of  Thomas  ^loore’s  life  will,  we  apprehend, 
be  acceptable  to  most  of  our  readers.  Born  in  1779,  of  decent, 
but  obscure,  Irish  parentage,  in  Dublin,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  being  the  son  of  a  clever,  active-minded  woman,  who  seems 
to  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  main  purpose  of  forcing 
education  upon  the  boy,  as  far  as  her  slender  means  could  serve. 
Moore  disliked  study,  and  would  much  rather  have  sought  his  for¬ 
tune  as  an  actor.  But  Mrs.  !Moore  compelled  him,  with  her  firm, 
yet  affectionate,  authority,  to  acquire  such  an  amount  of  learn¬ 
ing  as  should  qualify  him  to  make  his  way  in  some  one  of  the 
walks  of  educated  labour.  This  purpose  accomplished,  by  his 
having  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  young  Moore 
quitted  the  parental  roof,  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  dropped 
down  into  a  humble  London  lodging  near  Portman  Square, 
with  but  a  small  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a  faint 
intention  of  reading  for  the  bar.  He  possessed  scarcely  any 
friends,  and  knew  nobody  of  any  mark  in  the  w^orld,  but 
after  a  while  contrived,  by  means  of  some  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  he  had  brought  from  Dublin,  to  gain  admission  into  a 
few  families  (chiefly  Irish,  however,)  where  he  could  pass  his 
evenings  and  occasionally  dine.  After  getting  himself  admitted 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  he  went  back  to  Dublin  for  a  space, 
but  shortly  returned  to  London  (in  1799),  with  the  double 
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object  of  prosecuting  his  legal  studies  and  of  procuring  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  his  translation  of  the  ‘Odes  of  Anacreon;’  the 
latter  endeavour  was,  by  the  fortunate  accident  of  Dr.  Lawrence 
pronouncing  a  favourable  judgment  upon  the  work,  attended 
with  unlooked-for  success.  At  this  period  Moore  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Moira  (also  by  letters  of  recommendation 
from  Irish  friends),  who  takes  kind  notice  of  him,  and  asks  him 
to  his  country  seat,  Donington  Park.  With  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  too  (the  father  of  the  present  peer),  he  becomes 
£u:quainted,  by  soliciting  his  subscription  to  the  ‘  Anacreon,’ 
which  Lord  Lansdowne  consents  to  give,  and  adds  an  invitation 
to  young  Moore  to  call  upon  him  in  London.  The  *  Anacreon’ 
comes  out  at  length,  with  a  brilliant  list  of  patrons’  names 
attached  to  it,  and  makes  a  decided  ‘hit’  Moore  becomes  a 
‘  Lion,’  is  fete  in  fashionable  circles,  gets  introduced  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  the  ‘Anacreon’  was 
dedicated,  ‘  by  permission  ’),  pays  a  visit  at  Donington  Park,  is 
so  much  liked  there  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  get  away ; 
and,  in  short,  finds  himself  completely  launched  upon  the  great 
world.  Here  are  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  his  mother 
early  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty ;  — 

*My  Dearest  Mother, — You  may  imagine  I  do  not  want  society 
here,  when  1  tell  you  that  last  night  1  had  six  invitations.  Every¬ 
thing  goes  on  swimmingly  with  me.  I  dined  with  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  on  Friday  last,  and  went  to  a  party  at  Mrs.  Crewe’s  in  the 
evening.  My  songs  have  taken  such  a  rage  !  even  surpassing  what 
they  did  in  Dublin . 

‘  There  is  not  a  night  that  I  have  not  three  parties  on  my  string, 
but  I  take  Hammersley’s  advice  and  send  showers  of  apologies.  The 
night  before  last.  Lady  Harrington  sent  her  servant  after  me  to  two 
or  three  places,  with  a  ticket  for  the  “  Ancient  Music,”  which  is  the 
king’s  concert,  and  which  is  so  select,  that  those  who  go  to  it  ought 
to  have  been  at  court  before.  Lady  H.  got  the  ticket  from  one  of 
the  princesses,  and  the  servant  at  last  found  me  where  1  dined,’ 
&c.  &c. 

.  .  .  .  ‘  Never  was  there  any  wight  so  idly  busy  as  I  am. 
Nothing  but  racketting ;  it  is,  indeed,  too  much,  and  I  intend  steal¬ 
ing  at  least  a  fortnight’s  seclusion,  by  leaving  word  at  my  door  that 
I  am  gone  into  the  country.  1  last  night  went  to  a  little  supper  after 
the  Opera,  where  the  Prince  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  were ;  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  her . 

‘  I  dine  with  Lord  Moira  to-morrow,  and  go  in  the  evening  with 
Lady  Charlotte  to  an  assembly  at  the  Countess  of  Cork’s . 

‘  I  assure  you  I  am  six  feet  high  to-day,  after  discharging  my  debt 
of  70/.  yesterday,  and  I  have  still  some  copies  on  my  hand  to  dispose 
of  for  myself.  The  new  edition  will  soon  be  out,’  &c . 

“  I  was  last  night  at  a  ball  —  everybody  was  there  —  two  or  three 
of  the  princes,  the  statholder,  &c.  &c.  You  may  imagine  the  afia- 
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bility  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  his  address  to  me  was,  “  How  do 
“  you  do,  Moore  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.”  .... 

‘  I  go  on  as  usual;  I  am  happy,  careless,  comical, — every  thing  I 
could  wish :  not  very  rich,  nor  yet  quite  poor ;  all  I  desire  is  that 
my  dear  ones  at  home  may  be  as  contented  and  easy  in  mind  as  I 
am.’  .... 

Such  an  extraordinary  start  into  popularity  and  favour  with 
the  London  world  afforded  the  young  poet  of  two-and-twenty 
a  hopeful  glance  into  a  literary  career,  and  he  seems  accordingly 
to  have  neglected  the  pursuit  of  ‘  Grim  grihber’  for  the  flowery 
paths  of  imaginative  composition.  In  this  mood  he  gladly 
avails  himself  of  Lord  Moira’s  kind  hospitality,  and  spends 
three  or  four  weeks  alone  at  Donington,  storing  his  mind  by 
assiduous  reading,  for  which  a  fine  library  supplied  ample  re¬ 
sources.  Strange  to  say,  during  this  studious  seclusion  Moore 
appears  to  have  had  but  slender  longings  after  the  excitement 
of  the  London  salons :  and  evidences  are  thickly  strewn 
throughout  the  pages  of  his  Diary  that  a  taste  for  rational  and 
even  simple  occupations  was  not  wanting  when  his  friends 
would  permit  him  its  exercise. 

Lord  Moira  was  not  long  in  procuring  for  his  countryman, 
what  was  hailed  by  the  latter  as  a  piece  of  most  gratifying  good 
fortune,  the  appointment  of  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
of  Bermuda.  In  spite  of  the  sneers  with  which  this  piece  of 
preferment  has  been  mentioned,  as  having  been  productive  of 
more  injury  than  benefit  to  the  recipient,  Moore  himself  never 
regarded  it  but  with  becoming  gratitude  towards  his  noble 
patron.  He  thus  writes  to  his  mother  on  learning  the  news  of 
his  appointment :  — 

‘  September  12.  1803. 

‘  Mt  Dearest  Mother, —  I  enclose  you  a  note  I  received  from 
Merry  yesterday,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  every  thing  is  in 
train  for  my  departure.  Nothing  could  be  more  lucky . 

‘  Heaven  smiles  upon  my  project,  and  I  see  nothing  in  it  now  but 
hope  and  happiness . 

‘  If  I  did  not  make  a  shilling  by  it,  the  new  character  it  gives  to 
my  pursuits,  the  claim  it  affords  me  upon  Government,  the  absence  I 
shall  have  from  all  the  frippery  follies  that  would  hang  upon  my  career 
for  ever  in  this  country, — all  these  are  objects  invaluable  in  themselves, 
abstracted  from  the  pecuniary . 

‘  My  dear  father  should  write  to  Carpenter,  and  thank  him  for  the 
very  friendly  assistance  he  has  given  me;  without  that* assistance,  the 
breeze  would  be  fair  in  vain  for  me,'  &c.  &c. 

After  a  year’s  absence,  chiefly  at  his  post  in  the  confessedly 
delicious  island  of  Bermuda,  but  making  besides  an  agreeable 
tour  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  in  his  way  to  embark 
for  England,  Moore  returned,  to  the  undisguised  joy  of  all  his 
friends.  He  was  allowed  to  appoint  a  deputy  in  his  place  at 
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Bermuda,  and  began  to  turn  his  mind  to  bookmaking  as  a 
means  of  earning  money.  On  !Mr.  Pitt’s  death  a  new  political 
combination  seemed  to  promise  some  advantage  to  Moore,  and, 
in  fact.  Lord  ^loira  did  obtain  the  comfortable  berth  of  Bar¬ 
rack  Master  in  Dublin  for  the  father,  pending  some  suitable 
promotion  in  favour  of  the  son.  The  latter,  on  the  qui  vice  of 
expectation,  writes  to  his  friend.  Miss  Godfrey  (July,  180G), 

‘  Lord  Moira  has  told  me  that  the  commissionership  intended 

*  for  me  is  to  be  in  Ireland,  and  that  if  there  are  any  such 
‘  appointments,  I  am  to  have  one  of  them.  Sueh  are  my  plans, 

*  and  such  arc  my  hopes.  I  wait  but  for  the  arrival  of  the 

*  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  and  then  “  a  long  farewell  to  all  my 

*  greatness.”  London  shall  never  see  me  act  the  farce  of 

*  gentlemanship  in  it  any  more,’  &c.  &c. 

The  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  arrives,  and  contains,  to  Moore’s 
infinite  mortification,  a  somewhat  contemptuous  notice  of  his 
new  production  (Odes  and  Epistles). 

Hence  the  well-known  duel  with  Jeffrey;  or,  rather,  the 
prelude  to  one,  for  the  belligerent  parties  were  interrupted  by 
peace  officers.  And  at  this  point  of  Moore’s  history  there  enters 
upon  the  scene  one  whose  constant  kindness,  whose  undeviating 
attachment,  friendly  counsel  and  assistance,  must  be  counted 
among  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  poet  throughout  his 
life.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Rogers,  who  stepped  in  to  offer  bail  for 
iMoore’s  appearance  if  called  utx)n.  However,  the  less  that  is 
added  about  this  silly  affair  the  better.  The  would-be  com¬ 
batants  became  firm  friends  within  a  year  or  two,  and  when 
^loore’s  unfortunate  affair  of  the  Bermuda  defalcation  fell  out 
(in  1818),  Jeffrey  was  among  the  first  to  tender  his  contribu¬ 
tion  in  aid. 

We  gather  from  the  ‘letters’  that  Moore  spent  great  part  of 
the  years  1807-8  at  Donington  Park,  by  permission  of  its 
usually  absent  lord,  amusing  himself,  and  working  at  the  same 
time,  on  divers  literary  projects.  ‘  I  read  ’  (he  says  to  Miss 
Godfrey  in  a  letter  dated  March  1807)  ‘much  more  than 

*  I  write,  and  think  much  more  than  either.’  Again  to  his 
mother  (April  in  this  year):  —  ‘  The  time  flies  over  me  as  swift 
‘  as  if  I  was  in  the  midst  of  dissipation,  which  is  a  tolerable 
‘  proof  that  I  am  armed  for  either  field,  for  folly  or  for  thought. 
‘  The  family  do  not  talk  of  coming  till  June,  and  if  that  be  the 

*  case,  I  shall  not  budge.’ 

But  few  letters  are  to  be  found  relating  to  the  period  from 
1807  to  1811  inclusive*,  which  Moore  seems  to  have  distributed 


•  Two  of  these  letters,  of  the  year  1809,  have  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Croker,  in  which  Moore  asks  his  friend,  the  newly- 
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between  Donington  Park,  Dublin,  and  lodgings  in  London. 
We  learn,  however,  by  looking  into  his  ‘  Notices  of  the  Life  of 
‘  Lord  Byron,’  that  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1811  that 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  that  distinguished  genius.  It 
arose  out  of  a  little  epistolary  skirmish  between  them  about  a 
supposed  imputation  upon  Aloore’s  veracity,  which  ended  by  an 
offer  from  the  noble  poet  (having  meanwhile  ‘  explained  ’  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  correspondent)  to  meet  him  on  amicable 
terms.  It  was  at  the  dinner-table  of  Mr.  Rogers  that  Byron 
and  Moore  first  came  together ;  the  fourth  member  of  the  party 
being  Thomas  Campbell,  who  (as  was,  indeed,  the  case  with 
the  host  himself)  also  enjoyed  Lord  Byron’s  company  on  that 
day  for  the  first  time. 

This  memorable  introduction  between  Moore  and  Byron 
resulted  in  an  intimacy  and  an  attachment  on  both  sides,  w’hich 
never  lost  its  charm  to  the  latest  moment  of  Byron’s  existence. 
The  rapidity  with  which  their  mutual  friendship  grew  up 
was  somewhat  extraordinary,  as  Ikloore  himself  admits.  But 
it  is  not  so  surprising  when  we  recall  the  captivations  of 
jSIoore’s  society  on  the  one  side,  and  the  admiration  Byron 
excited  in  the  breast  of  ‘  Anacreon  ’  on  the  other ;  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  meeting  were  furnished  in  abundance,  since  they  fre¬ 
quented  the  same  circles,  and  were  at  this  period  both  plunged 
in  dissipation  and  folly;  that  is  to  say,  in  1812,  and  again  in 
the  London  season  of  1813,  wherein  Lord  Byron’s  fame  first 
rose  to  its  full  height  (on  the  appearance  of  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’), 
and  the  London  world  pursued  him  with  the  most  extravagant 
homage  and  adulation.  !Moore’s  Life  of  Byron  tells  us,  indeed, 
more  of  himself  at  this  stage  of  history  than  is  revealed  by  the 
present  publication,  whilst  Lord  Byron’s  fondness  for  his  friend’s 
company  is  thus  attested :  ‘  jMoore,  the  epitome,’  writes  Byron 
to  another  friend,  ‘  of  all  that  is  exquisite  in  personal  or  poetical 
*  accomplishments.’* 


appointed  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  to  assist  him  in  arranging  the 
sale  of  his  Bermuda  appointment  to  his  deputy.  The  proposal  is,  of 
course,  indefensible,  and  Mr.  Croker  very  properly  refused  to  afford 
any  facility  for  an  illegal  transaction  of  this  nature :  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  oflSce  was  a  sinecure,  that  the  duties  were  performed 
by  the  deputy,  and  that  the  experience  of  Ireland  before  the  Union 
must  have  rendered  such  arrangements  familiar  to  Moore’s  mind,  we 
cannot  greatly  wonder  at  his  addressing  this  request  to  his  country¬ 
man,  then  recently  promoted  to  an  English  office.  Moore’s  letters  are 
written  in  December.  Mr.  Croker  had  been  appointed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  October. 

*  Life  of  Byron,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 
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During  one  of  Moore’s  Irish  trips  he  formed  part  of  that 
famed  theatrical  society  which  figured  on  the  Kilkenny  boards ; 
the  male  actors  being  amateurs,  and  the  female  ones  mostly  if 
not  all  professional,  having  at  their  head  the  ‘  star  ’  of  the  hour, 
the  celebrated  Miss  O’Neil.  Moore  acted  well,  especially  in 
comedy,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  one  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  those  remarkable  performances  about  the  year 
1810.  Among  other  parts,  his  personation  of  ‘Mungo,’  in  the 
agreeable  opera  of  ‘  The  Padlock,’  was,  it  is  said,  eminently 
happy. 

Two  sisters,  both  of  them  extremely  attractive  in  person,  as 
well  as  irreproachable  in  conduct,  also  formed  a  part  of  this 
‘  corps,’  acting,  singing,  and  ever  and  anon  dancing,  to  the 
delight  of  their  audience.  With  one  of  these  beauties  Moore 
fell  desperately  in  love,  and  being  regarded  favourably  in  return 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Dyke,  he  a  few  months  later  united  himself 
with  her  in  marriage,  writhout,  it  would  seem,  acquainting  his 
parents  with  his  intention.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
St.  Martin’s  church  in  London  in  March  1811,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Moore  was  introduced  to  her  husband’s  London  friends 
during  the  same  spring.  By  these  she  was  cordially  received, 
although  there  was  but  one  opinion  among  them  as  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  step  in  Moore’s  notoriously  narrow  circum¬ 
stances. 

Not  to  lose  his  privilege  of  using  Donington  library,  the 
young  couple  established  themselves  in  a  small  cottage  at  Keg- 
worth,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  park,  Jkloore  working  continu¬ 
ally  in  the  library  for  many  months.  But  towards  the  end  of 
1812  all  hopes  of  advancement  through  the  favour  of  Lord 
Moira,  after  many  an  anxious  ebb  and  flow,  finally  vanished. 
That  nobleman,  whose  affairs  had  become  irremediably  embar¬ 
rassed,  came  to  a  compromise,  as  may  be  said,  with  his  political 
principles.  Not  liking  to  throw  them  overboard,  by  joining  a 
Government  resolutely  opposed  to  Catholic  emancipation,  he 
judged  it  consistent  with  his  honour  to  accept  at  its  hands  the 
Governor-generalship  of  India,  which  he  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  his  friends  to  regard  as  more  a  military  than  a  civil 
appointment.  On  learning  Lord  Moira’s  acceptance  of  this 
splendid  post,  both  Moore  and  his  friends  appear  to  have 
cherished  an  expectation  that  his  Lordship  would  propose  to 
take  Moore  with  him  to  India  in  some  capacity  or  another, 
whereby  his  fortunes  might  be  materially  improved.  One  can 
hardly  comprehend  how  ‘  friends  ’  such  as  Miss  Godfrey  and 
Lady  Donegal,  for  instance,  or,  indeed,  how  Moore  himself, 
could  have  failed  to  perceive  that  Lord  Moira,  the  avowed  inti- 
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mate  of  the  Regent,  owing  this  appointment  to  the  personal 
will  and  protection  of  his  royal  master,  was  utterly  incapa¬ 
citated  from  extending  his  patrons^e  to  the  notorious  satirist 
of  that  master.  AVithout  going  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  Prince 
any  interposition  in  the  matter,  the  simple  fact  of  Moore’s 
having  kept  up  a  running  firfe  of  ridicule  and  amused  the  town 
with  lampoons  against  the  Regent,  for  many  months  previous, 
ought,  we  should  have  imagined,  to  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  Lord  Moira’s  (conduct.*  And  when  we  recall  the 
peculiarly  stinging  and  personal  quality  of  those  epigrammatic 
thrusts,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  objects  of  his  satires  would 
admit  the  truth  of  Lord  John’s  description  of  them,  when  he 
says,  in  a  note  referring  to  the  ‘  Twopenny  Post-bag,’  that 
‘  they  are  full  of  fun  and  humour,  but  without  ill-nature.’ t 
But  whatever  he  felt  or  his  friends  thought  about  this  con¬ 
structive  desertion  on  the  part  of  Lord  Moira,  the  truth  was 
that  Moore  found  himself  thereby  completely  cast  adrift  upon 


•  The  following  entry,  under  Dec.  19.  1825,  throws  some  illustra¬ 
tion  upon  Lord  Moira’s  reasons  for  the  course  which  he  took  on  this 
occasion  : — “  The  night  before  last  I  received  a  letter  from  Crampton, 

‘  enclosing  one  from  Shaw  (the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  secretary),  the  pur- 
‘  port  of  which  was,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  meant  to  continue  my 
‘  father’s  half-pay  in  the  shape  of  a  pension  to  my  sister.  Resolved, 

‘  of  course,  to  decline  this  favour,  but  wrote  a  letter  full  of  thankful- 
‘  ness  to  Crampton.  Find  since  that  this  was  done  at  Crampton’s 
‘  suggestion :  that  Lord  Wellesley  spoke  of  the  difficulty  there  was  in 
‘  the  way,  from  the  feelings  the  King  most  naturally  entertained  to- 
‘  wards  me,  and  from  himself  being  the  personal  friend  of  the  King, 
‘  but  that,  on  further  consideration,  he  saw  he  could  do  it  without  any 
‘  reference  to  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  out  of  the  pension 
‘  fund  placed  at  his  disposal  as  Lord  Lieutenant.’  (Vol.  v.  p.  24.) 

j"  In  the  preface  to  Moore’s  ninth  vol.  of  ‘  Works,’  &c.,  the  author 
takes  pains  to  disavow  having  been  actuated  by  any  malignant  feeling 
against  the  Government  of  that  day;  and,  indeed,  seeks  to  excuse 
himself  by  saying  he  wrote  these  squibs  as  party  missiles,  without 
wishing  any  harm  to  their  subjects ;  adding,  that  the  late  Lord 
Holland  also  regretted  the  acrimony  with  which  the  Whig  party 
waged  their  warfare  in  1812  and  following  years  against  the  Prince, 
his  government,  and  friend.s.  We  are  inclined  to  credit  Moore’s 
assertion,  that  he  himself  was  visited  with  something  like  self-re¬ 
proach,  twenty  years  later ;  whilst,  that  Lord  Holland,  whose  generous 
soul  was  incapable  of  harbouring  resentful  emotions  after  the  occasion 
was  past,  should  have  looked  back  upon  former  enmities  and  political 
conflicts  with  unaffected  regret,  is  not  surprising.  But,  this  admis¬ 
sion  made,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  peer, 
were  engaged  in  cordial  combination  for  party  ends,  with  the  most 
violent  of  their  political  allies. 
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the  waters,  shipwrecked  and  disheartened.  Nevertheless  he  so 
far  compressed  his  feelings  of  disappointment,  as  to  speak  of  his 
patron’s  past  kindnesses  and  good  offices  as  ‘  sealing  his  lips  ’ 
against  complaint.  (Vol.  i.  p.  323.)  On  quitting  England  for 
the  East,  Lord  Moira  sent  Moore  fifteen  dozen  of  his  choicest 
wine  as  a  parting  token  of  regard. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  under  the  circumstances  than 
that  the  poor  poet  should  find  in  Holland  House  a  ‘  harbour  of 
‘  refuge  ’  in  his  distress.  Admitted  to  familiar  intimacy  with 
the  distinguished  society  which  habitually  met  within  those 
time-honoured  walls,  he  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
Whig  party,  and  exerted  his  talents  in  its  service  with  renewed 
vigour,  producing  at  Intervals  (in  the  columns  of  ‘  The  Morning 
‘  Chronicle  ’)  some  of  the  most  pungent  and  humorous  ssxtires 
which  political  warfare  has  ever  engendered.  They  were 
extensively  circulated  and  relished  at  the  time,  and  are  perhaps 
destined  to  be  remembered  as  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  their  kind,  after 
bis  other  works  shall  be  forgotten. 

On  this  passage  in  Moore’s  career  much  censure  has  been 

? renounced, — even  more  than  the  case  called  for,  we  think. 

le  who  combines  party  warfare  with  pecuniary  profit  may 
expose  himself  to  a  certain  measure  of  moral  reprobation.  Party 
warfare,  however,  must  be  carried  on  by  the  pen  as  well  as  by 
the  tongue ;  and  writers  for  the  public  cannot  always  exercise 
their  craft  gratuitously.  iSIoore  himself  felt  at  times  pricks  of 
conscience  at  writing  lampoons  which  were  to  be  paid  for,  but 
salved  over  the  sore  by  reflecting  (and  with  some  justice  too) 
that  his  ‘  squibs  ’  served  to  promote  a  good  cause. 

We  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  in  1813  at  another  and  more 
attractive  little  dwelling,  called  Mayfield,  near  Ashbourne,  at 
which  Mr.  Rogers  pays  them  a  friendly  visit.  And  now 
children  begin  to  cluster  about  the  poor  Poet’s  hearth,  whilst 
his  wife’s  health,  being  delicate  and  Aveak  to  a  deplorable 
degree,  gives  him  much  uneasiness,  as,  in  fact,  it  continued  to 
do  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life.  No  topic,  always  except¬ 
ing  that  of  Lord  Lansdowne  (who  is  the  ‘  Protagonist  ’  of  the 
*  Diary  ’)  is  half  so  often  recurred  to  as  the  unhappiness  Avhich 
*  Bessy’s  ’  bad  health  occasions  him. 

Although  intent  upon  his  long-meditated  task,  *  Lalla 
*  Rookh,’  Moore  contrived  to  support  himself  and  his  growing 
family  by  means  of  newspaper  facetiae,  humorous  satires, 
*  Melodies,’  and  songs  (an  opera  was  even  composed),  from  1811 
to  1817.  His  connexion  with  Richard  Power,  the  musical 
publisher  in  the  Strand,  was  for  years  his  main  stay,  and  a 
‘  bill  upon  Power,’  to  be  taken  up  or  not  (as  the  case  might  be) 


( 
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when  due,  by  the  efforts  of  his  pen  and  his  fancy,  was  the 
regular  issue  out  of  every  embarrassment  (and  they  were  not 
few)  which  occurred. 

A  letter  written  in  1812  furnishes  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of 
the  position  in  which  Moore’s  affairs  stood  after  the  downfall  of 
his  prospects  of  advancement :  — 

‘  My  Dearest  Mother,  —  I  have  not  had  an  answer  from  Dalby 
yet,  but  am  in  the  same  mind  about  retiring  someivhere,  and  I  should 
prefer  Donington,  both  from  the  society  and  the  library . 

‘  I  don’t  know  whether  I  told  you  before  (and  if  I  did  not,  it  was 
my  uncertainty  about  it  for  some  time  which  prevented  me),  that  the 
Dowers  give  me  between  them  five  hundred  a  year  for  my  music ; 
the  agreement  is  for  seven  years,  and  as  much  longer  as  1  chose  to 
say.  .  •  .  .  So  you  see,  darling  mother !  my  prospect  is  by  no  means 
an'unpromising  one,  and  the  only  sacrifice  I  must  make,  is  the  giving 
up  London  society,  which  involves  me  in  great  expenses,  and  leaves 
me  no  time  for  the  industry  that  alone  would  enable  me  to  support 
them ;  this  I  shall  do  without  the  least  regret.’  {Memoirs^  vol.  i. 
p.  274.) 

The  long-promised  work,  after  prodigious  brain-spinning  and 
careful  polishing,  made  its  appearance  in  1817,  fully  realising 
the  expectations  entertained  of  it  by  the  public,  for  a  more 
complete  success  has  rarely  attended  an  author.  ‘  Lalla  Kookh  ’ 
was  universally  read,  admired,  and  praised.  It  was  dramatised 
at  Berlin,  and  acted  there  by  the  Court  itself,  translated  into 
more  than  one  European  language,  as  well  as  into  Persian,  and, 
in  short,  enjoyed  a  reign  of  more  than  average  duration  in  the 
realms  of  literature.  The  ‘  Letters  ’  teem  with  testimonies  to  its 
extraordinary  attraction,  and  these,  too,  from  superior  judges  of 
literary  merit.  This  may  appear  surprising  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  fiction  of  the  present  day,  for  whom  the  adventures, 
sorrows,  and  even  loves,  of  such  fanciful  and  poetical  beings 
might  probably  yield  but  slight  interest ;  possibly  less  than 
those  of  the  green-grocer  or  factory-spinner.  But  thirty-five 
years  necessarily  bring  altered  tastes  upon  their  wing. 

In  one  short  year  after  this  imaginative  tale  came  out,  Moore 
writes  (imder  date  of  March  1818)  to  his  mother,  “  They  will 
‘  soon  go  to  press  with  a  seventh  edition  of  “  Lalla  Kookh.”’ 
Messrs.  Longman  paid  the  author  no  less  than  three  thousand 
guineas  for  the  copyright.  It  was  dedicated  to  IVIr.  Rogers, 
to  whom,  indeed,  it  was  in  great  measure  indebted  for  its  origin. 
‘  The  subject,’  writes  Moore  to  his  friend  Dalton  in  1814, 
‘  is  one  of  Rogers’s  suggesting,  and  so  far  I  am  lucky,  for  it 
*  quite  enchants  me ;  and,  if  what  old  Dionysius  the  critic  says 
‘  be  true,  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  disagreeably  upon  agree- 
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‘  able  subjects,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  I  shall  do  some- 

*  thing  which  will  not  disgrace  me.’ 

The  sum  Moore  received  for  ‘  Lalla  Eookh,’  though  large,  did 
not  conduce  so  much  as  might  have  been  supposed  to  his  inde¬ 
pendence.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Moore  (his  mother)  in  1817,  he 
says,  ‘  I  am  to  draw  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  discharge  of  my 
‘  debts,  and  to  leave  the  other  two  thousand  in  their  hands 

*  (receiving  a  bond  for  it) . The  annual  interest  upon 

this  (which  is  a  hundred  pounds)  my  father  is  to  draw  upon 

*  them  for  quarterly,  and  this,  I  ho]>e,  with  his  half-pay,  will 

‘  make  you  tolerably  comfortable.  By  this  arrangement,  you 
‘  see,  I  do  not  touch  a  sixpence  of  the  money  for  my  own  pre- 
‘  sent  use . ’ 

Ashbourne  was  now  abandoned,  and  Moore  took  a  cottage  at 
Hornsey.  ‘  Living  in  London  is  what  I  do  not  now  like  at  all,’ 
he  says  to  his  mother  (May  1817).  About  this  same  date  he 
writes  to  her  of  a  ‘  dinner  ’  he  had  been  at ;  and  adds,  *  It  will 

*  amuse  you  to  find  that  Croker  was  the  person  that  gave  my 

*  health.  I  could  not  have  a  better  proof  of  the  station  which 
‘  I  hold  in  the  public  eye  than  that  Croker  should  claim  friend- 

*  ship  with  me  before  such  men  as  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 

‘  land,  &c.  &C.  I  was  received  with  very  flattering  enthusiasm 
‘  by  the  meeting . ’ 

Having,  as  he  conceived,  earned  a  claim  to  enjoy  a  holiday, 
by  the  achievement  of  his  task,  Moore  set  off,  in  company  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Rogers,  on  a  trip  to  Paris.  During  the  first 
few  years  which  followed  upon  the  peace  of  1815,  there  was 
a  positive  dislocation  of  English  society,  caused  by  the  eager 
rush  of  our  countrymen  across  the  Channel.  A  long  pri¬ 
vation  of  the  delights  of  continental  travel  had  whetted  the 
appetite  for  such  enjoyments,  and  the  English  moved  off  in 
masses,  resembling,  it  might  be  said,  nothing  so  much  as  the 
break  up  of  the  ‘  Polar  Pack.’  Moore,  like  the  rest,  becomes 
enchanted  with  Paris,  and  writes  home,  ‘  If  I  can  persuade 

*  Bessy  to  the  measure,  it  is  my  intention  to  come  and  live  here 

*  for  two  or  three  years.’  However,  on  his  return,  which  took 
place  a  few  weeks  later,  the  loss  of  a  child  (being  the  second 
blow  of  the  kind),  checked  all  projects  of  foreign  residence.  A 
cottage  within  a  walk  of  Bowood  shortly  after  offering  an  eligible 
‘perch,’  the  mourners  removed  to  that  humble,  yet  pleasant 
home  in  which  the  poet  was  fated  to  end  his  days;  the  happiest 
of  which,  probably,  after  all,  may  be  said  to  have  been  passed 
whilst  master  of  Sloperton  Cottage. 

An  unlooked-for  calamity,  which  occurred  in  the  following 
year,  clouded  over  his  prospects  just  as  Moore  was  beginning  to 
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see  his  way  to  independence  and  honourable  ease.  The  Ber¬ 
muda  deputy  absconded  with  the  proceeds  of  a  ship  and  cargo 
deposited  in  his  hands,  for  which  Moore  was  held  answerable. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  consoling  circumstance  which  lessened  the 
general  gloom  of  his  position,  namely,  the  cordial  and  numerous 
offers  of  assistance  tendered  by  generous  friends. 

But  although  he  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  wholly  unequal 
to  deal  with  the  embarrassments  he  saw  thickening  around  him, 
he  resolutely  declined  pecuniary  aid,  and  determined  to  work 
out  his  own  redemption  by  the  industrious  application  of  his 
individual  talents.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  85.)  The  history  of  this  long, 
but,  fortunately,  etlectual  struggle,  it  were  sui)erfluous  to  reca¬ 
pitulate  here ;  but  the  issue  may  be  stated  as  having  been  highly 
creditable  to  Moore’s  sense  of  self-respect  and  integrity  of  cha¬ 
racter.  The  only  friend  who,  as  we  believe,  eventually  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  contributing  to  his  enfranchisement,  was  the 
noble  editor  of  these  volumes ;  the  poet  permitting  him  to  apply 
towards  the  extinction  of  his  Bermuda  obligations  a  sum  of 
200/.,  the  produce  of  his  Lordship’s  own  literary  labours. 

The  ‘Diary’  commences  with  the  month  of  August,  1818,  a 
few  months  after  the  Bermuda  misfortune  had  happened ;  and 
gives  indications  of  Moore’s  being  already  engaged  upon  his 
‘  Life  of  Sheridan.’  Notwithstanding  the  uneasy  state  of  mind 
in  which  he  lived  at  this  time,  from  apprehensions  of  a  prison 
hanging  over  him,  such  was  the  indomitable  cheerfulness  of  the 
man,  that  he  >vrites  to  Lady  Donegal  from  his  new  home  (in 
May,  1818): — ‘  For  nothing  but  to  gratify  my  poor  mother,  would 
‘  I  leave  just  now  my  sweet,  quiet  cottage,  where,  in  spite  of 
‘  proctors,  deputies,  and  all  other  grievances,  I  am  as  happy  as, 
‘  I  believe,  this  world  will  allow  any  one  to  be  ;  and  if  I  could 
‘  but  give  the  blessing  of  health  to  the  dear  cottager  by  my  side, 
‘  I  would  defy  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  Sir  William 
*  Scott  to  boot.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  137.) 

An  inexhaustible  flow  of  spirits,  coupled  with  a  boundless 
elasticity  of  character  and  a  sanguine  temper,  proved  through 
life  Moore’s  master  key  to  happiness.  And  we  shall  see  as  his 
diary  proceeds  that  few  mortals  have  ever  been  so  largely  blest 
with  this  ‘  sunshine  of  the  breast.’  When  it  is  considered  how 
indissolubly  men  usually  connect  the  possession  of  wealth  with 
the  enjoyment  of  existence  —  how  we  Britons  ‘  toil  and  moil’  to 
acquire  it,  and  what  sacrifices  we  make  to  escape  from  compara¬ 
tive  poverty — the  spectacle  of  a  man  ‘  without  a  shilling  to  call 
‘  his  own,’  flourishing  in  all  the  pride  of  aristocratical  friendships 
and  culling  the  choicest  pleasures  which  life  affords,  really  be¬ 
comes  an  irritating  subject  of  contemplation.  It  may  be  doubted 
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whether,  at  any  one  period  of  his  life,  !Moore  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  solvent ;  yet  he  slept  tranquilly,  in  the  persuasion  that  he 
carried  in  his  nightcap  a  talisman,  an  Aladdin’s  lamp,  which  he 
had  only  to  rub  to  become  rich ;  at  least  rich  enough  for  his  and 

*  Bessy’s  ’  moderate  wants.  Nay,  more,  as  he  mounts  to  his 
garret  in  Bury  Street,  farthing  candle  in  hand,  he  can  dwell  on 
the  recollection  of  having  half  an  hour  before  shone  a  ‘  star  of 
‘  the  first  water’  in  the  bright  firmament  of  Almack’s,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  rivalry  between  ladies  of  rank,  beauty, 
and  fashion,  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  possessing  him  as  their 
guest. 

We  turn  now  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture  —  hard  literary 
labour. 

The  ‘  Life  of  Sheridan’  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
author’s  working  time  from  1822  to  1825,  costing  him  a  W'orld 
of  pains,  and  not  a  few  disagreeable  and  tiresome  researches. 
Embarrassing  doubts  as  to  the  colouring  proper  to  be  given  to 
certain  passages,  and  honest  disgust  at  the  generally  discreditable 
cast  of  the  character  he  had  to  portray,  were  frequently  present 
with  the  biographer,  who  obviously  felt  his  task  oppressive. 
Here  is  an  entry  of  Sept.  1818;  —  ‘In  the  garden  all  day  — 

‘  delicious  weather  —  at  my  Sheridan  task  from  ten  till  three. 

‘  .  .  .1  often  wish  Sheridan,  Miss  Linley,  and  Matthews 

*  at  the  devil.  This  would  have  been  a  day  for  poetry,  and  yet 

*  thus  have  I  lost  all  this  most  poetical  summer.*  (Vol.  ii. 

p-m.) 

Another  entry  at  this  period  is  worth  quoting,  as  an  example 
of  Moore’s  power  of  giving  himself  up  to  present  feeling,  regard¬ 
less  of  harassing  contingencies ;  —  ‘  One  day  so  like  another, 

*  that  there  is  little  by  which  to  distinguish  their  features ;  and 

‘  these  are  the  happiest ;  true  cottage  days,  tranquil  and  indus- 
‘  trious.  .  .  .  Pursued  my  task  all  day  in  the  garden,’  &c. 

The  amusing  jeu  (Tesprit  which  his  trip  to  Paris  gave  rise 
to,  ‘  The  Fudge  Family,’  and  which  had  considerable  vogue, 
furnished  a  welcome  addition  to  ‘  the  supplies.’  By  way  of 
keeping  them  up,  too,  he  excogitated  another  piquant,  though 
not  perhaps  very  felicitous  satire,  ‘  Tom  Cribb’s  Memorial,’  of 
which  Moore  himself  felt  not,  we  suspect,  particularly  proud. 
There  is  in  the  ‘  Diary  ’  the  following  sentence ;  —  ‘  Went  on 

*  with  the  slang  epistle.  It  seems  profanation  to  write  such 
‘  buffoonery  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious  sunshine ;  but,  alas ! 

*  money  must  be  had ;  and  these  trifles  bring  it  soonest  and 

*  easiest.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  218.) 

The  Bermuda  matter  wearing  a  serious  aspect  towards  the 
middle  of  the  following  year  (1819),  Moore  judged  it  prudent  to 
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take  steps  for  avoiding  legal  pursuit.  He  had  some  idea  of 
betaking  himself  to  Holyrood  House,  in  expectation  of  which 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes  to  him  thus :  —  ‘  You  will  find  in 

*  Edinburgh  as  many  friends  and  admirers  as  even  you  could 

*  find  anywhere.’  But  the  prospect  of  going  to  the  Continent, 
in  company  with  his  friend  Lord  John  Bussell,  came  be¬ 
tween,  and  decided  him  upon  passing  a  few  months  abroad ;  the 
rather  as  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne  were  contemplating  an 
excursion  to  Paris,  and  Moore  expected  to  meet  them  in  that 
city. 

All  this  came  duly  to  pass ;  moreover  Lord  John  and  Moore 
travelled  on  together  across  the  Alps,  as  far  as  Milan,  where  the 
friends  took  leave  of  each  other,  not  without  regret.  Moore, 
full  of  curiosity  to  see  more  of  Italy,  sets  off  alone,  in  a  crazy 
vehicle  bought  at  Milan  for  the  journey,  and  first  wends  his 
way,  by  Brescia,  Padua,  &c.,  to  the  spot  where  Lord  Byron 
was  at  this  time  residing,  nearFusina.  We  hardly  call  to  mind 
any  autobiography  which  more  entirely  reflects  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  foibles  of  the  writer  than  the  journal  of  Moore’s 
Italian  tour,  so  that  one  seems  to  follow  him  about  with  a 
thoroughly  familiar  companionship,  owing  to  the  rare  fidelity 
and  candour  with  which  he  records  both  his  proceedings  and 
reflections. 

What,  indeed,  can  be  more  lifelike  than  the  details  of  the 
few  days  he  spends  at  Venice,  comprehending  many  hours 
passed  in  the  company  of  Lord  Byron?  We  here  see  these 
two  creative  geniuses  en  deshabille,  and  are  enabled  to  add  one 
more  to  the  evidences  we  already  possess,  how  completely  the 
imaginative  faculty  can  be  cast  aside,  and  the  gross  reality  of 
human  nature  suffered  to  predominate,  in  the  persons  of  great 
poets;  as,  indeed,  with  great  orators,  painters,  great  musical 
composers,  and  the  like.  It  would  seem  that  splendid  gifts  are 
commonly  associated  with  a  lively  appetite  and  capacity  for  en¬ 
joyment,  and  that  the  whole  being,  ardently  constituted  in  every 
respect,  must  expend  its  various  forces  in  turn,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  balance  of  powers.* 

The  noble  Bard  at  least  was  aroused  from  all  his  sentimental 
musings  by  the  arrival  of  ‘  Anacreon  ’ ;  and  this  to  so  great  a 
degree  as  to  destroy  all  the  pleasure  of  the  latter  in  approaching 
Venice :  Lord  Byron’s  rattling  ludicrous  talk  utterly  putting  to 


*  The  names  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Alileri,  Sheridan,  Mozart,  Charles  James  Fox,  Rossini,  Mirabeau, 
Porson,  Burns,  &c.,  may  in  some  sort  serve  to  sustain  this  hy¬ 
pothesis. 
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flight  the  whole  illusion  and  poetic  charm  of  Moore’s  first  gon¬ 
dola  voyage.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  24.) 

Five  days  of  delightful  racketing  ensued;  Lord  Byron, 
although  he  had  other  attractions  in  his  house  at  La  Mira, 
insisted  on  Moore’s  taking  up  his  quarters  at  his  palazzo  in 
Venice,  coming  in  occasionally  himself  to  enjoy  his  friend’s 
company.  They  dine  together  at  the  ‘Pellegrino’  more  than 
once,  go  to  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  adjourn  to  a  sort  of 
public  house,  ‘  to  drink  hot  punch  ;  forming  a  strange  contrast 
‘  to  a  dirty  cobbler  whom  we  saw  in  a  nice  room  delicately 

*  eating  ice.  Lord  B.  took  me  home  in  his  gondola  at  two 
‘  o’clock :  a  beautiful  moonlight,  and  the  stillness  and  grandeur 
‘  of  the  whole  scene,  gave  a  nobler  idea  of  Venice  than  I  had 
‘  yet  had.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  28.) 

On  leaving  Venice,  Moore  travelled,  via  Bologna,  to  Florence, 
where  he  worked  hard  at  sight-seeing ;  but,  as  everywhere  else, 
diversifying  those  duties  by  theatres  and  society.  Lady  Morgan 
at  this  period  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  through  her  and  Lady 
Burghersh,  Moore  met  all  who  were  worth  seeing  in  Florence. 
His  susceptibility  to  sublime  emotions  is  thus  unaffectedly 
manifested  after  a  visit  to  the  church  of  the  Annunziata:  — 
‘  Whether  it  be  my  Popish  blood  or  my  poetical  feelings, 
‘  nothing  gives  me  more  delight  than  the  “  pomp  and  circum- 
‘  “  stance  ”  of  a  mass  in  so  grand  a  church ;  accompanied  by  fine 
‘  music,  and  surrounded  by  such  statuary  and  such  paintings,  it 

*  is  a  most  elevating  spectacle.’ 

And  now  the  traveller  reaches  Borne,  the  ever  longed  for 
goal  of  all  sentimental  pilgrims.  Here  Lady  Davy,  who,  with 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  appears  to  have  shared  the  privilege 
of  *  lionizing’  distinguished  English  visitors  about  the  Eternal 
City,  ‘  undertakes’  Moore,  whilst  Mr.  Canning  falls  to  the  care 
of  her  Grace. 

He  makes  a  brief  halt  at  Florence,  where  he  is  forced  to  con¬ 
sent  to  sit  to  Bartolini  for  his  bust,  partly  at  the  instance  of 
Chantrey,  who  wants  to  make  one  also,  and  to  ‘  let  Moore  see 
‘  the  difference.’  Whilst  here.  Lady  Burghersh  communicated 
to  him  some  particulars  respecting  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa, 
with  whom  she  had  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse,  pass¬ 
ing  some  time  with  her  at  her  principality.  Maria  Louisa,  it 
seems,  ‘  loved  Napoleon  at  first ;  but  his  ributant  manner  to  her 
‘  disgusted  her  at  last.  Treated  her  like  a  mere  child ;  her 
‘  regency  a  mere  sham ;  did  not  know  what  the  papers  were  she 
‘  hatl  to  sign ;  never  had  either  message  or  line  from  Napoleon 
‘  after  his  first  abdication,  nor  until  his  return  from  Elba  .  .  . ; 
‘  Never  hears  from  him  at  St.  Helena,’  &c.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  79.) 
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Moore  arrives  once  more  in  Paris  about  the  close  of  the  year 
(1820);  and,  after  a  month  or  two,  spent  en  garqon,  is  there 
joined  by  his  wife  and  family,  occupying  a  kind  of  ‘  rus  in  urbe’ 
in  a  suburb  of  Paris,  called  then  ‘  1’ Alice  des  Veuves.’  During 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  their  establishing  themselves 
here  and  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  (rather  more  than 
eighteen  months),  Moore  divided  his  life  between  Paris  delights 
and  literary  composition  ;  but  candour  compels  us  to  own  that 
the  portion  devoted  to  amusement  formed  by  far  the  larger 
one. 

The  Paris  episode,  however,  after  all  that  can  be  urged,  leaves 
a  grave  feeling  of  regret  that  Moore  was  ever  drawn  into  so 
mischievous  a  vortex ;  though  there  were  occasions  when  his 
time  was  more  worthily  and  profitably  invested.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Denon  led  to  some  not  infructuous  studies ;  whilst 
the  arrival  in  Paris  of  his  friends  Lord  and  Lady  Holland, 
around  whom  a  certain  intellectual  atmosphere  always  gathered, 
seems  to  have  strung  up  the  Poet’s  mind  to  a  healthier  tone  for  a 
season,  as  the  altered  character  of  the  *  entries  ’  in  the  Diary 
amply  attests. 

It  is  refreshing,  too,  amidst  the  whirl  of  dmly  dissipation,  to 
find  how  tenderly  he  and  Mrs.  Moore  continue  attached  to  each 
other:  —  ‘25th  March,  1821.  This  day  ten  years  we  were 
‘  married,  and  though  time  has  made  his  usual  changes  in  us 
‘  both,  we  are  still  more  like  lovers  than  any  married  couples  of 
‘  the  same  standing  I  am  acquainted  with.  Asked  to  cUne  at 
‘  Rancliffe’s,  but  dined  at  home  alone  with  Bessy,  &c.’ 

Still,  if  justice  were  duly  done  upon  mortal  sinners,  Moore 
ought  to  have  been  sentenced,  on  his  return  to  England,  to  a 
six  months’  sojourn  in  Baker  Street  or  Torrington  Square; 
without  ever  going  to  the  play,  and  being  only  allowed  to  dine 
abroad  once  a  month.  At  the  end  of  such  a  probation  (sup¬ 
posing  him  to  have  survived  its  rigours),  the  offender  might  have 
come  out  of  it,  if  somewhat  less  fascinating  and  agreeable  than 
before,  more  nearly  resembling  w'hat,  under  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  at  least,  it  is  conceived  a  man  blessed  with  a  wife 
and  children  ought  to  be.  But  it  is  far  from  certain  that  he 
would  have  been  permitted  to  preserve  this  reformed  character 
by  his  numerous  soliciting  friends. 

The  Bermuda  defalcation  having  been  made  up,  as  has  been 
already  said,  partly  through  the  friendly  aid  of  Lord  John 
Russell  (Messrs.  Longman  advancing  the  larger  portion  by  way 
of  loan),  the  Poet  and  his  little  family  leave  Paris  and  once  more 
*  set  up  their  rest  ’  (if  this  phrase  may  be  employed  in  connexion 
with  so  unquiet  a  spirit  as  his)  at  Sloperton  Cottage.  Shortly 
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afterwards  the  ‘  Loves  of  the  Angels  ’  came  forth,  for  which  we 
find  the  author  receiving  700/.,  and  next  the  ‘  Fables  of  the  Holy 
*  Alliance,’  so  that  we  can  scarcely  accuse  him  of  not  working 
diligently  at  this  time.  Two  visits  to  London,  of  a  month  each, 
succeed  ;  during  which  his  life  was  one  incessant  course  of  dining 
out,  going  to  operas  and  plays,  parties,  balls,  breakfasts,  and  so 
forth.  His  social  reputation  was  now  at  its  zenith,  and  the 
fashionable  world  opened  its  doors  to  him  as  to  a  privileged 
being.  A  delightful  tour  to  Killarney,  Cork,  and  other  places 
in  Ireland,  in  company  w’ith  his  noble  friends  of  Bowood,  en¬ 
livened  the  summer,  and  by  the  help  of  a  subsequent  visit  to 
Mr.  Benett,  at  Pyt-house,  and  the  amusing  sale  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ford’s  effects  at  Fonthill,  he  managed  to  get  through  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  year  1823,  in  his  cottage  home,  contentedly 
enough. 

Sheridan’s  Life  was  the  task  on  which,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
Ikloore  habitually  and  earnestly  occupied  himself ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  ‘  Phipps  ’  did  not  happen  to  ‘  call  in  his  gig ;  ’  a  form  of 
seduction  which,  coupled  with  the  vision  of  a  dinner  at  the  inn 
at  Devizes  in  the  background,  rarely  failed  of  its  effect.  It  is 
beside  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  upon  a  critical  notice 
of  Moore’s  writings ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  allude  to  this  parti¬ 
cular  work  without  observing  that  in  it  he  is  justly  chargeable 
with  mistatement  on  more  than  one  point.  A  desire  to  drape 
the  memory  of  his  subject  (we  must  not  term  him  his  ‘  hero  ’)  with 
a  certain  plausible  interest,  has  led  him  tp  cast  unmerited  cen¬ 
sure  upon  many  who  had  once  stood  in  friendly  relationship  to 
Sheridan.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that  the  es¬ 
trangement  which  latterly  subsisted  between  the  Whig  party  and 
Sheridan  was  altogether  his  own  work.  After  having  by  adroit 
management  withdrawn  a  sum  of  4000/.  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
party  in  whose  keeping  it  was  deposited  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
pending  its  application  to  the  procuring  a  seat  in  Parliament 
for  Sheridan  —  he  appears  to  have  felt  it  impossible  to  face  his 
old  associates ;  at  least  he  ever  after  avoided  the  society  of  tlie 
eminent  men  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  never  could  be  said  that 
they  neglected  him ;  they  knew  nothing,  except  that  he  kept 
aloof  from  them ;  but  they  were  far  from  deaf  to  the  cry  of 
perishing  decay  when  at  length  Sheridan  permitted  it  to  reach 
their  ear.*  The  misplaced  sarcasms,  again,  with  which  Moore 
seasons  his  dramatic  detail  of  Sheridan’s  closing  days — sarcasms 


*  Both  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Canning,  Moore  afterwards 
affirms  (in  his  ‘  Diary  ’),  sent  to  Sheridan  considerable  sums  within  a 
year  of  his  death. 
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levelled  at  certain  noble  persons  who  did  violence  to  their  feelings 
in  attending  his  funeral  rather  than  give  pain  to  his  widow  — 
though  partially  retracted  in  his  preface  to  the  fifth  edition, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  poor  device,  resorted  to  by  way  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  reader’s  attention  from  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
fastening  it  upon  the  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the 
imputed  inconstancy  of  his  ‘  great  ’  friends. 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  few  examples  of  so  prodigious  an 
abuse  of  the  disposition  in  human  nature  to  tolerate  vices  and 
defective  moral  feeling,  in  behalf  of  brilliant  talents,  as  Sheridan’s 
character  and  conduct  furnished.  That  there  should  be  a  limit, 
beyond  which  an  admiring  sympathy  could  not  secure  even 
him  against  disapprobation  and  contempt,  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  for  gratulation,  not  for  querulous  complaint.  But  a  bio¬ 
grapher,  like  a  barrister,  feels  bound,  we  presume,  to  present 
the  best  case  he  can  for  his  client ;  and  this  must  be  Moore’s 
apology.*  The  statement  concerning  the  Prince’s  indifference 
was  not  less  unfounded ;  for  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
that  George  the  Fourth  entertained,  for  this  pitiable  wreck  of 
a  once  cherished  associate,  sentiments  more  kindly  than  his  con¬ 
duct  deserved ;  and  further,  that  he  would  gladly  have  mitigated 
by  his  bounty  the  sufferings  he  compassionated. 

The  book  we  are  speaking  of,  with  all  its  faults,  had  also 
great  merits,  and  was  (like  everything  Moore  wrote,  indeed) 
eagerly  welcomed  on  its  appearance  in  the  autumn  of  1825. 

The  first  edition  sold  rapidly,  and  Moore  felt  himself  relieved 
of  a  load  of  obligation,  for  the  publishers  were  generous  enough 
to  superadd  the  sum  of  300/.  to  the  original  price  of  the  copy¬ 
right,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  sale  which  it  met  with  at  the 
very  outset.  A  tribute  of  admiration  from  Lord  John  Russell, 
on  reading  it,  is  thus  couched :  — 

*  I  am  all  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  your  knowledge,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  your  political  views,  and  the  skill  with  which  you  contrive  to 
keep  clear  of  tiresomeness,  when  the  subject  seems  to  invite  it.  .  .  . 

‘  I  dined  at  Wimbledon  yesterday,  and  all  the  Spensers  sang  chorus- 
in  praise  of  your  book.’  (VoL  iv.  p.  323.) 

When  we  run  our  eye  over  the  entries  in  Moore’s  Diary,  we 
are  apt  to  take  comparatively  little  heed  of  those  which  relate 


*  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  may  quote  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  book  recently  published: — ‘On  my  complimenting 
‘  Moore,’  says  Sir  Robert  Heron,  ‘  on  his  impartiality  in  the  “  Life- 
*  “  of  Sheridan,”  he  told  me  he  regretted  having  suppressed  many 
‘  facts,  and  represented  his  character  much  too  favourably.’  {^Notesy 
2nd  ed.  1851,  p.  254.) 

VOL.  XCIX.  NO.  CCII. 
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purely  to  work.  Yet  they  really  are  numerous,  though  a  fort¬ 
night  is  commonly  included  in  a  line ;  such  as  ‘  3rd  to  17  th.  At 

*  work ;  ’  *  Rest  of  this  month  hard  at  work.’  Hence  we  are  un¬ 
consciously  led  to  regard  the  labour  as  nothing  in  the  scale, 
when  weighed  against  the  indulgence  of  the  gregarious  propen¬ 
sity.  The  *  Diary,’  in  fact,  taken  in  its  general  character,  might 
bear  to  be  prefaced  by  an  inscription  which  we  remember  to 
have  read  upon  a  sun-dial  near  Padua,  ‘  Horas  non  numero  nisi 

*  serenas.’ 

As  a  holiday,  after  being  so  hard  at  work,  was  indispensable, 
Moore  rushes  off  to  Scotland,  and  pays  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  Abbotsford,  a  brief  account  of  which  is  among  the 
pleasantest  passages  in  the  book.  Scott’s  conversation  about 
his  own  productions  is  curious,  showing  that  be  rather  stumbled 
upon  his  talent  than  cultivated  it  originally.  ‘  Had  begun 
‘  Waverley  long  before,  and  then  thrown  it  by,  until  having  occa- 
‘  sion  for  some  money  (to  help  his  brother,  I  think),  he  bethought 

*  himself  of  it,  but  could  not  find  the  MSS.’  (Vol.  iv.  p.  333.) 
When  he  did,  ‘made  3000Z.  by  Waverley.’ 

Moore  goes  to  the  theatre  (need  we  say  ?)  at  Edinburgh,  of 
which  bis  brother-in-law,  Murray,  was  manager.  Jeffrey,  Sir 
Walter,  and  Mr.  Thomson  are  there  with  him.  The  enthu¬ 
siasm  displayed  by  the  audience  is  quite  extravagant  (for  us 
Scotchmen),  and  delights  Sir  Walter,  who  exclaims,  ‘  This  is 
‘  quite  right.  I  am  glad  my  countrymen  have  returned  the 

*  compliment  for  me.’ 

Moore  also  visits  Mr.  Jeffrey  at  Craigcrook.  On  the  morrow 
of  his  arrival,  he  writes :  — 

‘  After  breakfast,  sitting  with  Jeffrey  in  his  beautiful  little  Gothic 
study,  he  told  me  at  much  length  his  opinion  of  my  “  Life  of  Sheridan.” 

Thinks  it  a  work  of  great  importance  to  my  fame .  “  Here,”  ' 

(said  Jeffrey)  “  is  a  convincing  proof  that  you  can  think  and  reason 
“  solidly  and  manfully,  and  treat  the  gravest  and  most  important  sub- 

“  jects  in  a  manner  worthy  of  them . I  am  of  opinion  that  you 

‘  have  given  us  the  only  clear,  fair,  and  manly  account  of  the  public 
‘  transactions  of  the  last  fifty  years,  that  we  possess.”’  (Vol.  v.  p.  7.) 

On  his  return  from  Scotland,  Moore  is  called  to  Dublin  by 
the  illness  of  his  father,  who  expires  shortly  subsequent  to  his 
son’s  arrival.  Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Longman,  who, 
although  Moore  is  so  heavily  in  debt  towards  the  firm,  permit 
him  to  draw  upon  them,  he  discharges  all  outstanding  obligations, 
defrays  expenses  of  his  father’s  funeral,  and  supports  his  mother 
with  all  the  comforts  and  attentions  the  occasion  calls  for.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  proposes  to  arrange  that  the  half  pay  enjoyed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Moore  should  be  continued,  under  the  form  of 
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pension,  to  his  daughter.  Moore  peremptorily  declines  the 
offer. 

‘  All  this  is  very  kind  and  liberal  of  Lord  "Wellesley;  and  God 
knows  how  useful  such  an  aid  would  be,  as  God  alone  knows  how  I 
am  to  support  all  the  burthens  now  heaped  upon  me ;  but  I  could  not 
accept  such  a  favour.'  ("Vol.  v.  p.  25.) 

It  would  seem  that  during  the  year  1826,  Moore’s  talent 
for  facetious  and  satirical  verse-making  was  placed  at  the 
service  of  ‘  The  Times  ’  newspaper,  and,  as  has  ever  been  the 
practice  with  that  Journal,  was  amply  remunerated.  In  fact, 
looking  on  the  one  hand  at  the  large  sums  realised  by  every 
thing  he  produced,  and  on  the  other  at  the  very  modest  scale 
on  which  his  menage  was  conducted,  together  with  the  well- 
attested  frugality  and  self-denial  of  his  excellent  partner,  we 
have  found  it  difficult  to  explain  the  state  of  chronic  insolvency 
in  which  Moore  obviously  lived.  His  children  were,  it  is  true, 
always  ailing,  his  wife  never  well.  But  then  their  medical 
attendant.  Dr.  Brabant  of  Devizes,  having  a  cordial  sympathy 
for  genius  and  virtue  in  difficulties,  would  accept  no  fees. 
Moore  himself  seems  to  have  had  no  expensive  habits,  except 
that  he  never  refused  himself  a  hack  iK)st-chaise  ;  that  luxury 
which  Dr.  Johnson  so  feelingly  prized  1  His  ‘  junkettings’ 
in  London  were  usually  enjoyed  at  the  cost  of  others,  and  hb 
garret  to  sleep  in  seems  to  have  constituted  almost  his  only 
expense.  The  solution  must  lie  in  the  fact  of  his  having  twice 
had  to  overtake  a  considerable  sum  by  his  unassisted  exertions, 
his  own  maintenance  and  that  of  his  parents  needing  to  be 
provided  at  the  same  time. 

The  history  of  the  gift,  sale,  and  ultimate  destruction  of 
Lord  Byron’s  ‘  Memoirs  ’  has  been  so  much  canvassed,  and  ver¬ 
sions  so  various  have  circulated  concerning  Moore’s  conduct 
on  the  occasion,  that  we  are  thankful  to  find  much  circum¬ 
stantial  information  to  guide  us  to  a  safe  conclusion,  though 
the  ‘  Diary  ’  contains  only  a  part  of  what  Moore  left  in  elucida¬ 
tion  of  this  complex  affair.  The  rest  has  been  withheld  by  the 
noble  Editor,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  without,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  satisfactory  reasons  for  its  suppression.  Enough  never¬ 
theless  remains  wherewith  to  frame  an  accurate  summary  of  this 
case, — an  indbpensable  item  in  a  retrospective  sketch  of  the 
Poet’s  life. 

The  ‘  Memoirs  ’  were  given  to  him,  without  reserve,  as 
without  directions,  by  Lord  Byron ;  but  were  unquestionably 
intended  partly  as  a  justification  of  himself,  and  partly  as  a 
means  of  enriching  his  friend.  Moore,  pressed  for  money  (as 
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usual),  made  over  the  MSS.  to  Mr.  Murray  for  the  sum  of 
2000  guineas.  He  subsequently  intended  to  modify  the  trans¬ 
action  by  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  deed,  by  which  he, 
Moore,  should  have  the  option  of  redeeming  the  *  Memoirs  * 
within  three  months  after  Lord  Byron’s  death,  and  he  was  fully 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  agreement  had  been  altered 
according  to  his  intention. 

When  the  unlooked-for  event  of  Lord  Byron’s  death  occurred, 
in  1824,  the  family  and  personal  friends  of  the  deceased  noble¬ 
man  urgently  sought  to  possess  themselves  of  the  manuscript, 
with  a  view  to  its  destruction.  Moore,  conceiving  that  in  yield¬ 
ing  it  up  for  that  purpose  he  should  be  defeating  the  intentions 
and  wishes  of  his  friend,  demurs  to  the  request.  He  pleads 
earnestly  for  its  publication,  proposing  to  suppress  all  matter 
calculated  either  to  wound  the  feelings  of  living  persons,  or 
to  shock  public  taste.  But  the  Byron  family,  Mrs.  Leigh,  Sir 
John  Hobhouse,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  are  inexorable ;  and 
so  much  importunity  is  addressed  both  to  Moore  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray,  by  various  distinguished  parties,  that  they  at  length  consent 
to  place  the  ‘  Memoirs  ’  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton 
and  Colonel  Doyle,  as  the  representatives  of  Mrs.  Leigh  ;  who 
forthwith  commit  the  same  to  the  flames  at  Mr.  Murray’s  house.' 

Mr.  Murray,  of  course,  stipulates  to  be  repaid  his  money 
with  lawful  interest,  which  is  accordingly  done,  by  a  draft  drawn 
by  Moore  on  Mr.  Rogers.*  (Vol.  v.  p.  224.)  Much  persuasion  is 
used  to  induce  Moore  to  accept  of  compensation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Byron  family — even  his  most  valued  friends,  such  as 
Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Luttrell,  Lord  John  Russell, 
W'ith  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  sister,  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  do  so.  Moore’s  high  sense  of  self-respect  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  match  for  all,  and  he  steadily  refuses.  Indeed,  for 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  the  ‘  Memoirs,’  his  mind  is 
uneasy,  lest  he  should  have  committed  an  act  of  constructive  dis¬ 
loyalty  towards  his  departed  friend  and  benefactor.  Ultimately 
he  learns  from  Sir  John  Hobhouse  that  Lord  Byron,  when 
remonstrated  with  by  himself  as  to  the  indiscretion  of  placing 
such  a  MS.  out  of  his  own  control,  had  replied,  ‘  that  he  re- 

*  gretted  having  done  so,  and  that  delicacy  towards  Moore 

*  alone  deterred  him  from  reclaiming  it ;  ’  on  this  Moore  is 
reassured,  and  whilst  regretting  the  loss  to  the  world,  rests 


*  This  loan,  or  accommodation,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rogers,  was 
subsequently  repaid  out  of  the  profits  of  *  The  Loves  of  the  Angels’ 
and  ‘Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance.’  (See  Preface  to  vol.  viii.  of 
‘  Works.’) 
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satisfied  with  the  course  which  he  had  himself  pursued.  It  has 
been  objected,  that  at  the  time  Moore  made  this  reluctant  cession, 
the  *  Memoirs  ’  were,  strictly  speaking,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Murray,  and  that  Moore  had  consequently  no  claim  to  merit 
in  making  the  sacrifice  ;  the  rather,  as  he  foresaw  that  a  round 
sum  might  hereafter  be  gained  by  his  becoming  Lord  Byron’s 
biographer,  on  a  new  footing.  The  truth  is  that,  by  his  own 
oversight,  the  clause  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  MS. 
by  Moore  was  not  inserted  in  the  deed,  and  thus  the  property 
remained  with  the  Bookseller.  But  nobody  was  cognisant  of 
this  fact  till  after  the  deed  was  virtually  cancelled  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  ‘Memoirs;’  so  that  Moore’s  proceeding  is 
entitled  to  whatever  credit  may  be  thought  to  attach  to  his 
resigning  his  share  in  them.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Murray 
must  be  held  to  have  acted  with  perfect  good  faith,  and  with 
liberality,  as  well  as  with  strictly  business-like  correctness, 
throughout  the  affair.* 

The  following  extracts  will  afford  a  sample  of  the  familiar 
conversation  of  Bo  wood,  where  Moore  was  now  continually  a 
guest: — 

‘  1 824.  Oct.  23rd.  Dined  at  Bowood :  company,  Grosetts  and 
Clutterbucks,  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  looking  very  pretty.  Clutterbuck’s 
story  of  the  old  lady  (his  aunt)  excellent.  Being  very  nervous,  she 
told  Sir  W.  Farquhar  she  thought  Bath  would  do  her  good.  “  It’s 
“  very  odd,”  says  Sir  W.,  “  but  that’s  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to 
“  recommend  to  you.  I  will  write  the  particulars  of  your  case  to  a 
“  very  clever  man  there,  in  whose  hands  you  will  be  well  taken  care 
“  of.”  The  lady,  furnished  with  the  letter,  sets  off,  and  on  arriving 
at  Newbury,  feeling,  as  usual,  very  nervous,  she  said  to  her  confidant, 
“  Long  as  Sir  Walter  has  attended  me,  he  has  never  explained  to  me 
“  what  ails  me.  1  have  a  great  mind  to  open  his  letter  and  see  what 
“  he  has  stated  of  my  case  to  the  Bath  physician.”  In  vain  her  friend 
represented  to  her  the  breach  of  confidence  this  would  be.  She 
opened  the  letter,  and  read,  “  Dear  Davis,  keep  the  old  lady  three 
“  weeks,  and  send  her  back  again.”  ’ 


*  There  must  have  been  some  mistake  as  to  the  information  alleged 
by  Davison,  the  printer,  to  have  been  received  by  him  from  Mr.  Bland, 
liady  Byron’s  solicitor,  to  the  effect  that  ‘  she  was  highly  pleased  with 
‘  Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  Byron.’  This  circumstance  was  mentioned  to 
Moore  by  Mr.  Murray,  on  February  2.  1830.  (Diary,  vol.  vi.  p.  104.) 
We  have  reason  to  know,  from  the  best  authority,  that  Lady  Byron 
never  had  a  solicitor  named  Bland,  and  that  she  never  expressed  an 
opinion  conveying,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  approval  of  Moore’s 
work.  Lady  Byron  declined,  [in  1825,  to  furnish  materials  for  it, 
wheh  Moore  applied  to  her,  for  letters  and  papers  concerning  Lord 
Byron,  through  their  common  friend,  Sir  Francis  Doyle. 
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‘  1825.  Jan.  3rd.  "Walked  over  to  Bowood :  company,  Mackin¬ 
tosh  and  his  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Smitli  and  Lewson 

Smith . A  good  deal  of  conversation  about  Burke  in  the 

evening.  Mentioned  bis  Address  to  the  British  colonists  in  North 
America.  “  Armed  as  you  are,  we  embrace  you  as  our  friends  and 
“  as  our  brothers,  by  the  best  and  dearest  ties  of  relation.”  The 
tone  of  the  other  parts,  however,  is,  I  find,  moderate  enough. 
Burke  was  of  opinion  that  Ilume,  if  he  had  been  alive,  would  have 
taken  the  side  of  the  French  Revolution.  Dugald  Stewart  thinks  the 
same.  The  grand  part  of  Burke’s  lifew'as  between  1772  and  the  end 
of  the  American  war;  afterwards  presumed  upon  his  fame  and  let  his 
imagination  run  away  with  him.  Lord  Charlemont  said  that  Burke 
was  a  Whig  upon  Tory  principles.  Fox  said  it  was  lucky  that 
Burke  and  Windham  took  the  side  against  the  French  Revolution, 
as  they  would  have  got  hanged  on  the  other.  Windham’s  speech  on 
Curwen’s  motion  for  Reform  —  an  ingenious  defence  of  parliamentary 
corruption — like  the  pleading  of  a  sophist.  Burke  gave  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  India  Bill,  and  Figot  drew  it  up.’ 

‘  1833.  Feb.  6th.  An  excellent  mot  of  somebody  to  Fontenelle,- 
on  the  latter  saying  that  he  flattered  himself  he  had  a  good  heart, — 

“  Yes,  my  dear  Fontenelle,  you  have  as  good  a  heart  as  can  be  made 
“  out  of  brains.”  ’ 

*  In  talking  with  Hallam  afterwards,  I  put  it  to  him  why  it  was 
that  this  short  way  of  expressing  truths  did  not  do  with  the  world, 
often  as  it  had  been  tried,  even  Rochefoucauld  being  kept  alive 
chiefly  by  his  ill-nature?  There  was  in  this  one  saying  to  Fontenelle 
all  that  1  myself  had  expended  many  pages  on  in  my  “  Life  of  Byron,” 
endeavouring  to  bring  it  out  clearly;  namely,  the  great  difierence 
there  is  between  that  sort  of  sensibility  which  is  lighted  up  in  the 
heads  and  imagination  of  men  of  genius,  and  the  genuine  natural 
sensibility  whose  seat  is  in  the  heart.  Even  now,  in  thus  explaining 
my  meaning,  how  many  superfluous  words  have  I  made  use  of? 
Talking  of  the  Brahmins  being  such  good  chess-players  (nobody,  it 
seems,  can  stand  before  them  at  the  game),  Mrs.  Hasting’s  naivete 
was  mentioned,  in  saying,  “  Well,  people  talk  a  good  deal  about  the 
“  Brahmins  playing  well,  but  I  assure  you  Mr.  Hastings,  who  is  very 
“  fond  of  chess,  constantly  plays  those  who  come  to  the  Grovernment 
“  House,  and  always  beats  them.”’ 

For  three  editions  of  the  ‘  Epicurean’  (which  first  came  out 
in  1827)  Messrs.  Longman,  we  find,  credited  the  author  TOOL 
In  1828  Mr.  Murray  finally  concludes  a  bai^in  with  him  to 
write  a  ‘  Life  of  Byron,’  for  which  he  is  to  receive  4000  guineas. 
Moore  begins  this  in  February,  after  having  paid  a  visit  to 
Kewstead  Abbey,  and  to  Colwich,  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Musters  (formerly  Miss  Chaworth),  with  whom  he  conversed 
respecting  Byron,  as  he  has  related  in  the  *  Life.’  The  usual 
gaddings,  excursions,  and  pleasure-hunting  characterise  these 
years,  the  record  of  whi^  is,  however,  interspersed  with 
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amusing  notes  of  conversations,  held  chiefly  at  Holland  House 
and  Bowood ;  often  valuable,  though  brief,  from  the  light  they 
shed  upon  transactions  regarding  which  public  channels  of 
information  have  been  of  necessity  imperfect  ones.  Many  little 
touches  reveal  the  state  of  political  parties,  too,  in  a  way  no 
out-of-doors  organ  could  possibly  do.  The  ill-assorted  com¬ 
binations  of  1826-27-28,  which  succeeded  on  the  break-up 
of  Tory  ascendancy,  are  curiously  commented  upon ;  and  some 
good  stories  also  find  a  place  in  the  ‘  Diary.’ 

The  sixth  volume  opens  with  1829,  and  the  death  of  his 
amiable  daughter,  Anastasia,  which  plunged  both  her  fond 
parents  into  deep  aflliction.  The  ‘  Notices  of  the  Life  of 
‘  Byron  ’  came  out  in  the  following  year,  after  which  Moore  set 
to  work  to  collect  materials  for  that  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald ; 
in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  more  than  commonly  industrious 
about  this  time.  He  and  his  wife  made  a  journey  to  Ireland 
in  August,  mainly  on  this  errand,  but  also  to  visit  Moore’s 
mother  once  more.  At  a  great  meeting  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  people,  Moore  being  induced  to  make  a  speech,  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  French  revolution  of  ‘  the  three  days  ’ 
(Bessy  being  among  the  auditors),  it  proved  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  in  oratory  that  he  ever  essayed. 

‘  From  this  on  to  the  end  my  display  was  most  successful,  and 
the  consciousness  that  every  word  told  on  my  auditory,  reacted  upon 
me  with  a  degree  of  excitement  which  made  me  feel  capable  of  any¬ 
thing.  The  shouts,  the  applause,  the  waving  of  hats,  &c.,  after  1  had 
finished,  lasted  for  some  minutes.  1  heard  Sheil,  too,  as  1  concluded, 
say  with  much  warmth,  ^  he  is  a  most  beautiful  speaker  !”  ’  (VoL  vi. 
p.  140.) 

The  enthusiasm  felt  for  Moore  by  his  countrymen  is,  indeed, 
universal,  and  proclumed ;  and  many  of  his  admirers  endeavour 
to  persuade  him  to  try  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  some 
Irish  constituency.  This  temptation,  which  is  renewed  after 
return  to  Sloperton,  he  steadily  resists  (although  his  inclina¬ 
tion  would  have  strongly  urged  him  to  accept  the  offer),  on  the 
ground  of  his  utter  want  of  fortune. 

Of  *  adventures  ’  there  are,  properly  speaking,  none  in  the 
whole  six  volumes ;  Moore’s  movements  being  chiefly  from 
Devizes  to  Bath,  from  Bath  to  Farley,  from  Farley  to  Lay  cock, 
from  Laycock  to  Bowood,  and  so  on,  —  much  after  the  style  of 
Major  Sturgeon’s  campaigns.  But  although  his  person  revolved 
in  a  limited  orbit,  his  mental  activity,  and  frequent  unreserved 
commerce  with  the  class  in  whose  hands  the  government  of  the 
nation  was  now  vested,  caused  him  to  feel  no  want  of  more 
enlarged  experience  of  the  world.  The  privilege  enjoyed  by 
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Moore,  of  going  frequently  to  Bowood,  was  fully  appreciated  by 
him.  No  one  had  a  naore  sincere  or  cordial  admiration  for  the 
character  of  its  noble  owner ;  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  which  enabled  Moore  to  comprehend  and  estimate  it  at  its 
true  value. 

Moore’s  political  feelings  partook  all  through  life  of  the  early 
impressions  derived  from  his  boyish  connexion  with  certain 
friends  who  were  forward  in  the  organisation  of  Irish  resistance 
to  the  Government  in  1795-96.  Though  a  mere  youth,  bis  ardent 
attachment  to  Ireland  led  him  to  yield  the  fullest  sympathy  to 
those  efforts,  and  from  that  period  downwards  he  never  spoke 
or  wrote  about  his  native  country  save  in  a  strain  of  mournful 
resentment.  He  was  himself,  whilst  a  college  student,  subjected 
to  an  examination  before  the  formidable  Chancellor  Fitzgibbon, 
and  displayed  a  self-possession,  and  we  might  even  say  an  heroic 
fidelity  to  his  associates,  highly  praiseworthy  in  one  so  young. 
The  scene  is  related  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  present  publication, 
and  had  been  previously  described  by  Moore  in  the  preface  to 
his  *  Works  ’  in  ten  vols.  1840.  His  ‘  Letters  of  Captain  Rock*  > 
likewise  display  his  views  and  feelings  on  Irish  politics.  But 
although  he  held  opinions  of  a  strongly  democratic  cast,  he 
seems  to  have  been  less  cordial  in  his  wishes  for  reform  in  Par¬ 
liament  in  1831-32  than  might  have  been  expected.  This  is  to 
be  ascribed  partly,  as  he  confesses,  to  his  having  reached  the 
age  of  fifty  before  the  Reform  movement  became  effectual,  and 
partly  to  his  comparatively  slender  interest  in  English  poli¬ 
tics,  with  which  he  rarely  meddled,  whilst  with  Irish  affairs  he 
maintained  a  constant  sympathy.  (See  his  Letter  to  Electors 
of  Limerick,  vol.  iv.  p.  305.)  The  ‘  wrongs  of  Ireland’  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  tinged  his  views  on  most  public 
questions.  It  is  honourable  both  to  himself  and  his  noble 
associates,  that  Moore’s  extreme  opinions,  though  openly  mmn- 
tained  and  ably  defended,  never  interrupted  the  friendly  re¬ 
lations  in  which  he  lived  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
Liberal  party.  His  outspoken  objections  to  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Whig  Government,  after  1831,  towards  Ireland,  would 
infallibly  have  offended  any  minister  but  the  nobleman  who, 
for  Moore’s  incalculable  good  fortune,  bore  him  a  friendship  so 
warm  as  to  be  proof  against  the  shocks  of  dissent  when  coming 
from  his  privileged  neighbour. 

A  recent  newspaper  criticism  has  laboured  to  fasten  upon 
Moore  the  imputation  of  having  ‘dangled  upon  the  great;’  — 
one  more  groundless  could  scarcely  be  adduced  —  ‘the  great’ 
ran  after  Moore,  not  he  after  the  great.  If  there  be  one  fact 
more  abundantly  attested  than  another  by  the  ‘  Diary,’  it  is 
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this.  And  among  the  rare  instincts  which  his  nature  revealed 
was  the  perception  of  that  nice  medium  between  familiarity  and 
humility  of  demeanour,  which  he  so  admirably  hit  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  nobility  of  both  sexes.  He  was  treated  like  a 
spoiled  child ;  yet  he  conducted  himself  like  a  well-bred  man. 
He  might  assuredly  feel  a  pride  in  reflecting  tliat  he  could 
reckon  among  his  intimate  friends  the  names  of  Walter  Scott, 
Samuel  Rogers,  Crabbe,  Bowles,  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Byron, 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord  Holland,  Luttrell,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  with  those  of  other  eminent  and 
estimable  persons  of  both  sexes ;  and  he  did  feel  it.  But  no 
one,  we  venture  to  affirm,  could  charge  Moore  with  presuming 
upon  the  favour  with  which  they  regarded  him.  What  he 
seems  to  be  most  severely  reproached  with  is,  having  been 
inwardly  elated,  flattered, — made  happy,  in  short,  by  it  On  this 
manner  of  construing  the  revelations  comprised  in  these  volumes, 
Ave  Avill,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  tedious,  venture  to  offer 
some  remarks. 

The  general  reader  of  Memoirs  seems  to  require,  before  all 
things,  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity.  But  one  would  think 
that,  this  primary  object  being  attained,  the  next  would  be 
to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  inward  mind  and 
thoughts  of  the  author,  particularly  if  he  be  a  person  of 
eminent  and  renowned  clmracter ;  and  so  it  is,  for  every  body 
takes  pleasure  in  diving  into  the  soul  of  genius,  and  prying 
into  the  laboratory  of  a  poet’s  fancy.  If,  however,  the  writer 
record  for  posthumous  publication  feelings  which  he  would  or 
ought  to  have  dissembled  during  life,  such  is  the  inveterate, 
the  all-puissant  influence  of  conventional  habits,  that,  instead 
of  thanking  him  for  his  candour  and  veracity,  the  public 
positively  blame  him  for  not  disguising  his  genuine  emotions, 
for  not  counterfeiting  to  posterity  indifference  both  to  high 
reputation  and  to  homage  from  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
very  quality  which  is  understood  to  bestow  a  value  on  auto¬ 
biography, —  viz.  the  presenting  the  writer’s  real  mind  and 
thoughts  to  the  reader, — is  lost  sight  of  in  the  abhorrence  which 
the  public  entertain  for  Avhat  they  term  ‘ridiculous  personal 
‘  vanity  1’  They  shrink  from  every  thing  Avhich  is  not  dis¬ 
guised  and  ‘  dressed  up’  in  a  decorous  garb,  covering  all  personal 
defects.  The  public  have,  indeed,  so  long  and  so  peremptorily 
prohibited  all  external  signs  of  self-satisfaction,  or  self-love,  that 
at  length  they  have  come  to  believe  in  the  Latin  apophthegm, 
that  what  does  not  appear,  does  not  exist ;  and  thus,  when 
the  Aveaknesses  of  an  idol  are  disclosed,  through  his  private 
closet  avowals,  they  regard  him  as  a  rare  instance  of  depraved 
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morals,  and  fall  to  abusing  him  as  such.  For  in  our  artificial 
society,  every  thing  is  made  to  give  way  to  conventional  forms 
and  usages,  and  neither  mind  nor  matter  dare  wander  beyond 
the  prescribed  despotic  circle. 

To  be  sure,  if  a  writer  of  autobiography  has  died  in  want 
and  misery,  if  his  vanity  has  been  never  so  misplaced,  offensive, 
or  egregious,  we  can  afford  to  be  more  indulgent ;  the  mor¬ 
tification  and  humiliation  he  has  endured  have  the  effect  of 
neutralising  the  ascetic  element  within  us,  and  we  feel  com¬ 
forted,  as  it  were,  by  the  spectacle  of  expiatory  justice.  But 
let  not  the  successful  or  happy  man  lift  the  veil,  and  reveal  the 
pleasure  with  which  a  life  of  labour  and  poverty  was  sweetened 
when  he  was  praised,  flattered,  and  loved  by  his  contemporaries. 
In  vain  would  his  apologists  plead  that  vanity,  under  profuse 
homage,  is  at  once  natural  and  innocuous.  His  prosperity 
renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  endure  the  nemesis  of  the 
community,  and  expiate  the  sin  of  success. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  also,  respecting  Moore’s  neglect 
of  his  domestic  hearth ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
becoming,  in  presenting  even  this  slender  portraiture  of  the  man, 
to  pass  over  such  a  statement  in  silence.  He  certainly  en¬ 
joyed  mingling  with  his  friends  and  acquaintance  when  his  work 
was  done — sometimes,  indeed,  when  it  was  not  done — and  it  is 
not  disguised  in  the  pages  before  us  that  Mrs.  Moore  felt  his 
frequent  absences  from  home.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  whereas  mental  labour,  especially  that  of 
the  inventive  faculty,  exhausts  the  individual  more  than  any 
other  occupation,  so  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  him  to  seek 
occasional,  even  frequent,  renovation  by  some  external  agency. 
The  spirit-stirring  action  of  pleasant  and  distinguished  society, 
the  expansion  of  his  peculiarly  happy  talent  for  conversation,  the 
exercise  of  his  almost  magical  gift  of  touching  the  feelings  by 
musical  expression*  —  all  these  recreated  the  man,  and  re¬ 
plenished  the  springs  of  those  powers  by  means  of  wliich  the 
poor  poet  was  to  produce  his  page  on  the  morrow.  The  phy¬ 
sician,  the  lawyer,  the  minister,  the  sharebroker,  the  soldier, 
and  others,  necessarily  pass  their  lives  from  home,  a  return  to 
which  constitutes  a  welcome  change  and  relief.  But  the  labo- 


*  No  person  was  ever  gifted  with  a  more  perfect  organisation  for 
music  than  the  deceased  Irish  Bard.  Had  he  received  a  thoroughly 
sound  musical  education,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  might  not 
have  produced  some  great  composition  as  gorgeous  in  melody  and 
harmony  as  the  Eiastern  Imagery  of  his  *I^a  Rookh.’ — Ella, 
Musical  Sketches,  1853. 
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rious  man  of  letters  spends  his  working  hours  alone,  in  silence, 
within  his  own  four  walls;  when  the  sand  of  his  intellectual  • 
hour-glass  has  run  out,  he  needs  variety,  and  the  reviving  in¬ 
fluences  afforded  by  social  and  festive  pleasures.  If  the  Irish 
temperament  happen  to  be  superadded,  the  want  is,  by  so  much, 
intensified.  Again,  the  strongest  endeavours  were  used  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  Mrs.  Moore  to  accompany  her  husband  into  the  world ; 
to  Bowood  especially,  the  house  at  which  he  was  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  himself  a  guest,  Moore  often  strove  to  persuade  her  to 
accept  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne’s  many  cordial  invitations, 
but  to  little  purpose.  We  cannot  wonder  at  this.  Mrs.  Moore 
wanted  the  inclination  to  mix  in  the  society  of  persons  with 
whom  she  had  no  familiar  acquaintance,  and  she  was  too  proud 
(Moore  says)  to  be  at  her  ease  with  such  as  she  knew  and 
felt  to  be  her  superiors  in  birth  and  education,  though  not 
in  personal , beauty  or  native  talent.  Farther,  she  could  afford 
neither  fine  clothes  nor  carriage ;  she  was  the  habitual  nurse- 
mother  to  sickly  children,  whilst  her  own  health  gave  her  but 
too  frequent  cause  for  avoiding  social  engagements.  Thus 
Moore  must  have  gone  into  company  without  her  or  stayed  by 
her  side ;  an  alternative  which,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Moore  knew  and  felt  to  be  far  from  advantageous  to 
either,  however  glad  he  might  feel  to  fly  back  to  it  when  the 
needful  stimulus  was  over.  Moore  might  be  said  to  belong  to  a 
numerous  *  proprietary,’  among  Avhom  his  wife  unquestionably 
held  the  greatest  number  of  ‘  shares.’  But  Mrs.  Moore  had  far 
too  much  sense  and  feeling  to  wish  or  expect  to  monopolise  all 
the  leisure  hours  of  so  gifted,  so  mercurial  a  being.  She  was, 
nevertheless,  throughout  life,  the  sole  object  of  his  tender,  ad¬ 
miring  affection,  as  well  as  of  his  grateful  esteem.  She  alone 
possessed  his  heart,  though  others  shared  in  his  society.  It 
may  be  added  that  Mrs.  Moore’s  ambition  for  her  husband  was 
gratified  by  the  homage  paid  to  him  by  the  world,  and  that  she 
enjoyed  his  social  successes,  though  she  declined  to  share  them. 

Moore,  as  we  have  seen,  liv^  in  the  most  agreeable  and 
refined  society  of  his  day  in  London:  his  Diary  contains  few 
original  comments  on  passing  political  events,  or  on  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  persons  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact ;  but  he 
registers  many  of  the  most  amusing  anecdotes,  jokes,  repartees, 
and  remarks  on  various  subjects,  which  he  has  heard  in  conver¬ 
sation.  Hence  he  has  preserved  not  only  many  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  witticisms  of  the  day,  but  many  excellent  sayings  of 
Sydney  Smith,  Luttrell,  Rogers,  Robert  Smith,  Jekyll,  and 
others,  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  unrecorded.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  a  large  selection  of  such  passages.  The 
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following,  chosen  from  the  lost  two  volumes,  may  serve  as  spe^ 
cimens :  — 

‘  As  an  instance  of  confusion  between  history  and  romance,  he 
(Lord  Lansdowne)  mentioned  some  old  lady,  who  used  always  to  be 
talking  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  having  persuaded  herself  that  she 
had  known  him  and  danced  with  him  when  a  young  girl.’ 

‘  Rogers  mentioned  a  clever  thing  said  by  Lord  Dudley,  on  some 
Vienna  lady  remarking  impudently  to  him,  “  What  wretchedly  bad 
“French  you  all  speak  in  London!”  “It  is  true,  Madame,”  he 
answered ;  “  we  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  the  French 
“  twice  in  our  capital!”’ 

*  Mackintosh  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  happiest  applications  of  a 
classic  quotation  that  he  knew  anywhere,  that  of  Leibnitz  in  bis 
answer  to  Bayle’s  objections  against  Theism  in  his  “Theodicee.” 
Bayle  had  died  before  Leibnitz  published  this  work ;  and,  in  speaking 
of  this  event,  the  latter  said  that  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  one  of 
the  rewards  of  his  candid  spirit,  in  its  present  state  of  bliss,  would 
be  the  happiness  of  seeing  all  bis  former  doubts  on  divine  subjects 
cleared  away; — 

*  Candidus  insuetum  miratur  limen  Olympi, 

Sub  pedibusque  videt  nubes  et  sidera.’ 

*  Talked  of  the  excessive  stupidity  of  the  Tories  in  their  misre¬ 
presentation  of  what  Plunkett  said  of  their  “  turning  history  into  an 
“  old  almanack,”  as  if  he  had  meant  himself  to  assert  that  history 
was  no  more  than  an  old  almanack.  There  is,  however,  quite  as 
much  of  Tory  craft  ns  of  Tory  stupidity  in  this  wilful  mistake.’ 

‘  In  talking  of  O’Connell,  of  the  mixture  there  is  in  him  of  high 
and  low,  formidable  and  contemptible,  mighty  and  mean,  [Bobus] 
Smith  summed  all  by  saying,  “  The  only  way  to  deal  with  such  a 
“  man  is  to  hang  him  up  and  erect  a  statue  to  him  under  his  gal- 
“  lows.”’ 

‘  Henry  Bushe’s  account  of  his  place  to  the  Sinecure  Committee, 
that  he  was  “ Resident  Surveyor,  with  perpetual  leave  of  absence!” 
“  Don’t  you  do  any  work  for  it  ?  ”  “  Nothing,  but  receive  my  salary 
“four  times  a  year.”  “Do  you  receive  that  yourself?”  “No,  by 
“  deputy.”’ 

*  Brougham  mentioned  to-day  that,  on  the  Princess  of  Wales’ 
coming  over  to  England,  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion  among  a  party 
where  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was,  what  one  word  of  English  her 
Royal  Highness  (who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  language)  should  be 
first  taught  to  speak.  The  whole  company  agreed  that  “yes”  was 
the  most  useful  word,  except  Lady  Charlotte,  who  suggested  that 
“  no”  was  twice  as  useful,  as  it  often  stood  for  “  yes,”  [whereas  “  yes” 
never  stood  for  “  no.”]  This  story.  Brougham  said,  he  once  made 
use  of  in  Court,  in  commenting  on  the  manner  in  which  a  witness 
had  said  “no.”’ 

Moore,  in  a  note  to  Sydney  Smith,  had  alluded  to  his  having 
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gone  away  from  an  evening  party  while  he  (Moore)  was  sing¬ 
ing.  This  produced  the  following  answer ;  — 

‘  Mt  Dear  Moore, — By  the  beard  of  the  Prelate  of  Canterbury, 
by  the  cassock  of  the  Prelate  of  York,  by  the  breakfasts  of  Rogers, 
by  Luttrell’s  love  of  side-dishes,  I  swear  that  I  had  rather  hear  you 
sing  than  any  person  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  male  or  female.  For 
what  is  your  singing  but  beautiful  poetry  floating  in  fine  music,  and 
guided  by  exquisite  feeling  ?  Call  me  Dissenter,  say  that  my  cassock 
is  ill  put  on,  that  I  know  not  the  delicacies  of  decimation,  and  con¬ 
found  the  greater  and  the  smaller  tithes ;  but  do  not  think  or  say  that 
I  am  insensible  to  your  music.  The  truth  is,  that  I  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  Mrs.  Beauclerk  to  be  there  by  ten,  and  set  ofij  to  prevent 
perjury,  at  eleven ;  but  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  stomach 
by  the  way,  and  went  to  bed. 

‘  Yours  ever,  my  dear  Moore,  very  sincerely, 

‘  Sydney  Smith.’ 

*  Jekyll,  in  talking  of  figurative  oratory,  mentioned  the  barrister 
before  Lord  Ellenborough  : — “  My  Lord,  I  appear  before  you  in  the 
“  character  of  an  advocate  from  the  City  of  London.  My  Lord,  the 
“  City  of  London  herself  appears  before  you  as  a  suppliant  for  justice. 

“  My  Lord,  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Nature, — “What  book?” 
says  Lord  E.  “  The  Book  of  Nature.”  “  Name  the  page,”  says 
Lord  E.,  holding  his  pen  uplifted,  as  if  to  note  the  page  down.' 

‘  Talking  of  the  small  potentates  of  the  Continent.  The  Prince  de 
Reuss  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  French  Republic.  The 
terms  of  his  recognition  as  follows: — “Le  Prince  de  Reuss  recon- 
“  nait  la  republique  Fran9ai8e.”  To  which  Talleyrand  returned  for 
answer,  “  La  republique  Fran9aise  est  bien  aise  de  faire  connaissance 
“  avec  le  Prince  de  ^uss.’ 

‘  Rogers’s  story  of  the  young  couple  at  Berlin  in  their  opera-box, 
between  whom,  at  a  distance,  there  always  appeared  to  be  a  person  sit¬ 
ting,  though,  on  going  into  their  box,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no 
one  there  but  themselves.  From  all  partsof  the  house  this  supernatural 
intruder  could  be  seen,  but  people  differed  as  to  its  appearance ;  some 
saying  it  was  a  fair  man,  others  a  dark ;  some  maintaining  that  he 
was  old,  and  others  that  he  w’as  young.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
there  was  some  guilty  mystery  hanging  over  the  connexion  between 
these  young  people ;  and  as,  at  last,  no  one  ventured  to  visit  their 
box,  they  disappeared  from  Berlin.’ 

‘  Lord  Lansdowne  remarked  that  though  I  had  not  [in  the  “  Life 
“  of  Sheridan  ”]  professedly  drawn  any  parallel  between  the  talents  of 
Fox  as  a  statesman,  and  those  of  Burke  and  Sheridan,  yet  he  thought 
it  might  be  deduced  from  my  general  sentiments,  that  1  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  place  Fox  so  far  above  the  other  two  as  he  (Lord  L.) 
thought  he  deserved.  To  this  I  answered,  that  neither  had  I  in  my 
book,  nor  would  I  venture  now,  to  draw  any  parallel  between  Fox 
and  Sheridan,  with  respect  to  political  sagacity,  but  that  I  recollected 
Tierney  once  telling  me  that  Pitt  looked  upon  Sheridan  as  a  much 
abler  man  than  Fox.  This  surprised  Lord  Lansdowne.’ 
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*  Lord  Holland  told  of  Mr.  Fox  'saying  one  night  in  the  House, 
that  his  person  had  been  frequently  caricatured,  but  that  he  defied 
any  one  (and,  in  saying  this,  he  placed  his  hands  on  his  fat  sides)  to 

paint  him  in  the  character  of  Envy . In  speaking  of 

Burke  he  said,  “  You  all  overrate  Burke ;  you,  too.  Master  Moore, 
“  among  the  number,  particularly  in  saying  that  he  ever  could  have 
**  been  trusted  as  leader  of  a  great  party,”  This  I,  of  course,  denied 
having  said;  the  fact  being,  as  well  I  can  recollect,  that  I  have 
maintained  the  direct  contrary.’ 

*  In  talking  of  the  vanity  of  great  men,  Denman  said  that  Mr.  Fox 
was  an  instance  of  a  great  man  without  a  particle  of  vanity :  Pitt,  he 
believed  also.  In  talking  of  Junius,  was  glad  to  find  that  Brougham 
considers  this  writer  much  overrated :  said  that  he  had  declared  this 

opinion  once  in  the  House  of  Commons . Brougham 

was  by  when  Francis  made  the  often-quoted  answer  to  Rogers. 
“  There  is  a  question.  Sir  Philip,”  said  R.,  “  which  I  should  much 
“  like  to  ask,  if  you  will  allow  me.”  “  You  had  better  not,  sir,” 
answered  Francis,  “you  may  have  reason  to  be  sorry  for  it  (or 
“  repent  of  it.”)  The  addition  to  this  story  is,  that  Rogers,  on  leav¬ 
ing  him,  muttered  to  himself,  “  If  he  is  Junius,  it  must  be  J unius 
“  Brutus.”  Brougham  himself  asked  him  one  day,  “  Is  it  a  thing 
•“  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  you  might  be  the  Author  ?  ”  “Why, 
“  sir,”  he  replied,  “  if  the  world  is  determined  to  make  me  out  such 
“  a  ruffian,  I  can’t  help  them.”  He  never.  Brougham  thinks,  actually 
denied  the  charge;  but  at  all  times,  in  this  sort  of  angry  way, 
evaded  it.  To  I^dy  Holland,  too,  who  tried  him  with  the  question, 
he  answered,  “  Now  that  I  am  old,  people  think  they  may  with  im- 
“  punity  impute  to  me  such  rascality ;  but  they  durst  not  have  done 
“  so  when  I  was  youngl”  Francis’s  vanity,  it  appears,  led  him  to 
think  that  it  was  no  great  addition  to  his  fame  to  have  the  credit  of 
“  J  unius,”  having  done,  according  to  his  own  notion,  much  better 
things.  This  gets  over  one  of  the  great  difiiculties  in  accounting  for 
the  concealment ;  and  it  must  have  been,  at  all  events,  either  some 
very  celebrated  man  who  could  dispense  with  such  fame,  or  some 
very  vain  man  who  thought  he  could.’ 

The  duties  of  editorship  of  the  volumes  hitherto  published 
have  been  limited  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  selection  of 
letters  and  the  preparation  of  the  text  of  the  Diary  for  the 
printer  (after  making  a  tolerably  free,  though  perhaps  too 
sparing  use  of  the  scissors),  and  the  composing  a  friendly  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  first  and  sixth  volumes.  What  additional 
value  might  have  been  imparted  to  the  book  by  copious  com¬ 
mentary  and  illustration,  we  will  not  inquire ;  since,  if  a  man 
will  have  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  nothing  less,  for  his 
executor,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  ‘  remains’  should  be 
so  diligently  prepared  for  publication  as  by  an  editor,  whose 
entire  time  is  at  his  command.  If,  indeed.  Lord  John  had 
been  able  to  devote  many  spare  hours  to  the  composition  of 
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editorial  notes,  the  Preface  to  the  sixth  volume  shows  how 
much  the  value  of  the  work  would  have  been  enhanced  by 
such  additions.  The  few  pages,  indeed,  of  that  short  notice 
well  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  interesting  in  the 
book,  containing,  as  they  do,  not  only  the  apology  for  the 
innocent  and  unenvious  vanity  of  Moore,  but  also  some  excel¬ 
lent  sketches  of  character  —  sketches  which  vividly  place  the 
originals  before  the  reader,  and  are  suggested  by  the  friendly 
recollection  of  pleasant  hours  passed  in  their  company.  The 
portraits  of  such  distinguished  men  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Lord  Holland,  as  they 
appeared  in  society,  are  graceful  tributes  of  friendship  and 
respect  from  one  who  had  lived  in  their  intimacy.  They  show 
that  Lord  John  had  well  observed  and  noted  in  his  earlier  days 
the  peculiar  merits  and  qualities  of  men  whom  it  was  an  honour 
to  him  to  have  known  and  appreciated,  and  to  whose  memory 
he  now  does  honour  in  return  by  thus  preserving  their  likeness. 
The  generous  and  frank  nature  of  Scott,  superior  to  all  literaiy 
jealousies  and  literary  affectations,  is  well  pourtrayed.  We 
will,  however,  conclude  our  notice  of  this  agreeable  work  by 
extracting  from  Lord  John’s  preface  the  description  of  Sydney 
Smith’s  colloquial  powers,  which  give  as  accurate  an  idea  of 
them  as  can  be  conveyed  by  words :  — 

‘  If  it  is  difficult  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  conversation  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  that  of  Sydney 
Smith.  There  are  two  kinds  of  colloquial  wit  which  equally  con¬ 
tribute  to  fame,  though  not  equally  to  agreeable  conversation.  The 
one  is  like  a  rocket  in  a  dark  air  which  shoots  at  once  into  the  sky, 
and  is  the  more  surprising  from  the  previous  silence  and  gloom ;  the 
other  is  like  that  kind  of  firework  which  blazes  and  bursts  out  in 
every  direction,  exploding  at  one  moment  and  shining  brightly  at 
another,  eccentric  in  its  course,  and  changing  its  shape  and  colour  to 
many  forms  and  many  hues.  Or,  as  a  dinner  is  set  out  with  two 
kinds  of  champagne,  so  these  two  kinds  of  wit,  the  still  and  the 
sparkling,  are  to  be  found  in  good  company.  Sheridan  and  Talley¬ 
rand  were  among  the  best  examples  of  the  first ;  Hare  (as  I  have 
heard)  and  Sydney  Smith  were  brilliant  instances  of  the  second. 
Hare  I  knew  only  by  tradition ;  but  with  Sydney  Smith  I  long  lived 
intimately.  His  great  delight  was  to  produce  a  succession  of  ludi¬ 
crous  images ;  these  followed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  that  scarcely 
left  time  to  laugh ;  he  himself  laughing  louder  and  with  more  enjoy¬ 
ment  than  any  one.  This  electric  contact  of  mirth  came  and  went 
with  the  occasion ;  it  cannot  be  repeated  or  reproduced.  Anything 
would  give  occasion  to  it.  His  powers  of  fun  were  at  the  same  time 
united  with  the  strongest  and  most  practical  common  sense.  So 
that  while  he  laughed  away  seriousness  at  one  minute,  he  destroyed 
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in  the  next  some  rooted  prejuudice  which  had  braved  for  a  thousand 
years  the  battle  of  reason  and  the  breeze  of  ridicule.  The  letters  of 
Peter  Plymley  bear  the  greatest  likeness  to  his  conversation ;  the 
description  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown  dancing  at  the  Court  of 
Naples  in  a  volcano  coat  with  lava  buttons,  and  the  comparison  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  a  large  blue-bottle  fly  with  its  parasites,  most  re¬ 
semble  the  pictures  he  raised  up  in  social  conversation.  It  may  be 
averred  for  certain,  that  in  this  style  he  has  never  been  .equalled,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  he  will  ever  be  surpassed.* 


Art.  V.  —  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  National 
Gallery ;  toyether  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  4th  August  [issued  Decem¬ 
ber],  1853. 

Anticipating  that  the  National  Gallery  would,  ere  long, 
attain  an  amount  of  public  interest  hitherto  denied  to  it,  we, 
a  year  ago,  offered  to  our  readers  some  account  of  the  principal 
Art  collections  abroad ;  and,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  our  own, 
we  directed  attention  to  various  short-comings  in  its  manage¬ 
ment,  which  have  prevented  a  satisfactory  development  of  what 
had  at  first  been  fairly  inaugurated.  The  subject  has  since 
made  very  rapid  advances,  and  it  is  now  our  intention  to  inquire 
how  the  ^lect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whose 
recent  appointment  we  could  then  merely  refer,  has  discharged 
its  duty  of  obtaining  information,  and  under  what  circumstances 
it  has  arrived  at  conclusions  in  some  respects  opposed  to  those 
suggested  by  the  mass  of  evidence  reported  by  itself. 

A  word  as  to  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Committee. 
The  cleaning  operations  to  which  certain  pictures  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  ‘were  denounced  through  the 
duly  press  in  unmeasured  terms;  and,  when  Parliament  met, 
notice  of  a  motion  for  inquiry  was  early  given  by  Mr.  Francis 
Chartcris,  now  Lord  Elcho.  But  before  it  came  on,  he  had 
accepted  office  in  the  new  administration,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
inquiry  was  undertaken  in  his  stead  by  Colonel  Mure.  In  order 
to  include  other  Members,  who  had  already  taken  part  in  ana¬ 
logous  inquiries,  the  usual  limit  of  Select  Committees  was  ex¬ 
tended,  and  seventeen  gentlemen  were  named.  Several  Members 
of  the  Committee  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of 
literature,  and  had  more  or  less  given  a  tone  to  public  feeling 
in  philosophy  and  poetry,  in  history  and  science,  in  antiquity 
and  art.  On  the  whole,  we  may  admit  that  the  selection  was 
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well  and  judiciously  made,  and  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  bring  together  a  body  of  accomplished  gentlemen  more 
worthy  of  public  confidence.  Should  they  have  failed  to  earn 
it,  the  blame  may  fall  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  than 
on  its  individual  members.  Indeed,  no  Committee  of  Parliament 
perhaps  has  grappled  with  a  subject  new  to  most  of  its  members, 
and  singularly  involved  in  technicalities,  in  a  spirit  of  more 
earnest  investigation,  or  has  more  faithfully  discharged  the  duty 
of  hearing  all  sides  with  patience  and  impartiality.  Nor  were 
the  difficulties  light  with  which  it  had  to  contend,  embracing,  as 
these  did,  a  vocabulary  of  terms  by  no  means  fixed  in  their  sig¬ 
nification,  and  the  apprehension  of  means,  appliances,  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  as  to  which  professional  experts  proved  often  at  fault  or 
at  feud. 

The  Committee  has  certainly  done  its  work  in  no  perfunctory 
spirit.  It  sate  thirty-five  days,  and,  although  several  of  its 
seventeen  members  served  simultaneously  on  other  committees, 
their  daily  average  attendance  was  from  ten  to  eleven.  They 
examined  sixty  witnesses,  fourteen  of  whom  were  called  up 
more  than  once,  besides  obtaining  written  opinions  or  returns 
from  many  influential  quarters  and  competent  parties  at  home 
and  abroad.  Their  Blue-book  exceeds  1000  folio  pages,  and 
contains  answers  to  10,410  questions.  The  result  is  a  mass 
of  evidence,  a  body  of  assertions  and  opinions,  such  as  has 
never  before  been  brought  together  on  matters  of  Art ;  its 
value  and  importance  being  limited  only  by  the  consideration, 
that  many  of  its  assertions  are  impugned,  its  opinions  con¬ 
tradicted,  either  by  the  authors  themselves,  or  by  other  witnesses 
of  apparently  equal  weight.  In  almost  every  page  facts  cease 
to  be  stubborn  things;  and  a  glance  at  the  Chairman’s  draft 
report  (pp.  xxv. — xxvii.),  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  obstacles 
which  opposed  any  definite  result  to  the  investigation.* 

In  dealing  with  their  subject,  the  Committee  have  divided  it 
under  four  heads:  1.  The  Constitution  and  General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Gallery ;  2.  Its  Management  as  regards  Picture- 
Cleaning  ;  3.  Proposed  Changes  or  Improvements  of  the  System ; 


*  We  can  here  only  refer  to  the  mass  of  curious  returns  obtained 
from  twelve  foreign  Galleries,  in  answer  to  a  long  and  exhausting 
series  of  questions  carefully  prepared  and  circulated  by  Colonel 
Mure.  It  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  Appendix,  and  will  prove  of 
value  for  reference  under  any  future  management  of  our  Museums. 
The  country  has  incurred  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Baron  von  Klenze, 
for  much  important  information  which  be  came  purposely  from 
Munich  to  communicate. 
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4.  The  most  advisable  site  for  the  Gallery,  and  the  Expediency 
of  centralising  some  of  the  great  National  Collections.  The 
bulky  Blue-lmk  before  us  may  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether, 
on  some  of  the  various  points  thus  brought  under  consideration, 
evidence  has  not  been  so  accumulated  as  to  overlay  the  in(|uiry. 
This  seems  especially  the  case  as  regards  picture>cleaning ;  all  mis¬ 
takes  committed  in  that  way  being  obviously  the  result  of  some 
fault  in  the  general  management,  ^eing  that  these  mistakes  were, 
to  a  certain  degree,  matters  in  dispute,  and  that  they  possessed 
additional  importance  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  whole  inquiry, 
it  was  necessary  that  full  opportunity  should  be  afforded,  both 
'  to  impugners  and  defenders,  of  establishing  their  respective 
cases ;  and,  further,  that  the  public  should  learn  from  authority 
which  of  the  two  views  was  well-founded.  But,  by  hearing  a 
series  of  witnesses  whose  opinions  differed  in  no  important 
respects  from  those  already  recorded,  including  several  volun¬ 
teers  of  testimony  on  subjects  which  they  had  taken  no  pains  to 
investigate,  the  Committee  have  clouded  rather  than  cleared  up 
the  points  which  they  were  selected  to  solve ;  and  thus,  borne 
down  by  accumulated  crudities  and  contradictions,  have  in  the 
end  shrunk  from  so  marked  a  deliverance  on  the  merits  of  the 
cause  as  was  confidently  looked  for  at  their  hands. 

In  the  observations  which  we  have  to  offer  upon  the  Report 
and  Evidence,  we  propose  to  follow  a  somewhat  different  order 
from  that  adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  so  reduce  the  picture¬ 
cleaning  question  to  proportions  consistent  with  the  relative 
importance  of  other  branches  of  the  entire  system.  We  shall 
accordingly  arrange  the  subject  as  follows:  —  1.  The  Nature  of 
the  Management  under  which  the  affairs  of  the  National  Gallery 
have  hitherto  been  administered ;  2.  The  Results  of  that  Man¬ 
agement  generally ;  3.  Its  Effects  upon  the  Preservation  of  the 
National  Pictures;  4.  Its  Effects  upon  the  Acquisition  of  Pic¬ 
tures  ;  5.  The  Remedies  suggested  or  required ;  6.  The  Questions 
of  Site  and  Centralisation  of  Museums. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  existing  management  of  the  Gallery, 
— the  evidence  of  Lord  Aberdeen  is  peculiarly  important,  not 
only  from  his  long-tried  habits  of  business,  but  as,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  the  only  original  trustee  now  alive.  From  him  we 
learn,  that  some  time  after  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Angerstein’s 
gallery.  Lord  Liverpool,  then  Premier,  verbally  appointed  *  a 
‘  few  gentlemen’  to  look  after  it,  without  any  official  status  or 
name,  with  no  prescribed  duties  nor  any  responsibility,  beyond 
seeing  from  time  to  time  that  the  pictures  were  safely  kept. 
Farther,  that  the  Treasury  passed  no  instructions  or  regulations 
whatever  regarding  the  collection;  and  that  he,  though  an 
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original  trustee,  knows  of  no  authority  by  which  it  was  vested 
in  the  Treasury,  nor  of  the  relations  between  the  Treasury  and 
Mr.  W.  Seguier,  when  named  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery. 
Lord  Aberdeen  distinctly  avows  that  no  system  was  inculcated 
on,  or  pursued  by,  the  Trustees ; — indeed,  from  there  being  so 
little  for  them  to  do,  this  was  then  of  no  consequence.*  It  is 
true  that  so  anomalous  a  position  of  matters  (which  is  amply 
confirmed  by  returns  to  Parliament),  belonged  to  the  infancy 
of  the  collection ;  but  we  have  no  indication  from  his  Lordship 
that  it  has,  in  any  material  degree,  been  changed  during  the  lapse 
of  twenty -nine  years,  while  the  pictures  have  increased  from  38 
to  about  400.  And  although  we  find  witnesses  referring  loosely 
to  regulations,  nothing  of  the  sort  is  found  to  exist  beyond  vague 
understanding  on  a  few  matters  of  usage.  The  six  *  gentlemen’ 
have  gradually  become  seventeen,  and  have  long  been  designated 
as  ‘Trustees.’  For  nearly  four  years  at  first,  they  seem  never 
to  have  met  at  all ;  afterwards  their  Minutes  bear  one  to  four 
meetings  annually ;  and  it  was  only  in  1840  that  they  resolved 
to  assemble  monthly  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament.  In  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  discrepancies  of 
opinion  between  different  Trustees.  Thus,  while  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  views  his  colleagues  as  visitors,  controlling,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  the  general  management,  Lord  Monteagle  considers  the 
primary  authority  to  be  vested  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  Trustees 
as  merely  the  medium  through  which  its  instructions  are  con¬ 
veyed  (No.  5288,  5362.).  Lord  Overstone,  again,  though 
doubting  whether  there  was  originally  any  definite  object  or 
purpose  in  their  appointment,  looks  upon  them  as  representing 
the  Treasury,  and  acting  in  its  name  and  behalf;  while  Mr. 
WiHiam  Russell  regards  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  too 
vague  for  him  to  define  them,  admitting,  however,  that  his  co¬ 
adjutors  have  never  ‘  considered  that  they  have  any  clear  or 
I  ‘  peremptory  duty  imposed  upon  them.’  (No.  8077-8.)  The 

j  officers  of  the  Gallery  are  still  more  at  variance  on  such  points, 

and  their  evidence,  if  sifted,  amounts  pretty  nearly  to  an  abne¬ 
gation  of  all  responsibility  whatever.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
when  appointed  Keeper  by  the  Treasury,  was  merely  enjoined 
to  place  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees,  and  con¬ 
form  to  their  orders ;  he  addressed  himself  for  instructions  to  the 
Assistant- keeper,  and  had  an  impression  that  he  was  accountable 
for  all  purchases  and  picture-cleaning,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
management  and  state  of  the  collection  and  establishment:  he 
also  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  spontaneous  suggestions  to 
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the  Trustees,  as  occasion  might  require.  (No.  4392-5,  4414). 
But  Mr.  Uwins,  who  succeeded  Sir  Charles  as  Keeper,  and  took 
verbal  instructions  from  him,  entertains  a  much  narrower  view 
of  his  duties  and  responsibilities ;  disowns  entirely  the  right  to 
act  without  specific  orders,  unless  in  cases  of  emergency  when 
no  Trustees  are  in  London ;  and  denies  that  it  lies  with  him  to 
recommend  picture-cleaning,  even  when  that  appears  desirable 
(No  11 — 14,  33,  2862).  His  testimony  on  these  points,  and 
the  view  he  takes  of  his  position,  are  questioned  by  several 
Trustees;  while  his  admission  that  pictures  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Seguier’s  manipulations  were  under  his  charge  or  control,  is 
pointedly  denied  by  the  latter.  (No.  239-40,  276,  443 — 5.) 

It  thus  would  seem  that  the  Trustees,  installed  without  spe¬ 
cific  powers  or  instructions,  acting  on  no  fixed  principles,'  for  no 
defined  purpose,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  any  responsi¬ 
bilities,  occupy  an  anomalous  and  unintelligible  position,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Treasury,  which  retains  all  real  authority  even  over 
matters  inferring  a  minimum  of  outlay.  Yet,  although  unable 
to  engage  a  door-keeper,  or  remove  a  stoker,  without  reference 
to  that  department  of  the  State,  the  Trustees,  ex  proprio  motu, 
accept  or  refuse  gifts  or  bequests,  and  authorise  wholesale  clean¬ 
ings  of  the  pictures.  Upon  the  rationale  of  such  manifest  incon¬ 
sistencies,  their  Minutes  throw  no  light,  being  generally  brief, 
far  from  lucid,  and  quite  useless  as  records  fixing  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  particular  acts.  Indeed,  matters  of  moment,  such  as 
habitually  dusting  the  pictures,  and  the  discontinuance  of  oil- 
varnish,  have  been  settled  by  verbal  orders  of  a  single  Trustee, 
without  formal  approval  or  minute.  Supposed  regulations  in 
some  instances  turn  out  to  be  merely  usages;  at  other  times 
rules  appear  in  the  Minutes,  or  are  placarded  on  the  Gallery 
door,  which  the  Keeper  ignores,  or  the  Trustees  disregard,  and 
which  are  habitually  departed  from.  Again,  the  late  Keeper, 
Sir  C.  Eastlake,  always  understood  it  as  necessary  that  there 
should  be  three  Trustees  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and  *  that  it 
‘  would  be  always  incorrect,  or  at  least  always  irregular,  for 
‘  one,  or  even  for  two  Trustees  to  transact  any  business  what- 
‘  ever.’  Yet  the  returns  show,  that  at  twenty-five  meetings, 
affairs  of  more  or  less  importance  were  disposed  of  by  two, 
and  on  four  occasions  by  even  one  Trustee.  Sir  Charles 
farther  admits  that  *  in  the  Minutes  the  wording  is  sometimes 
‘  loose ;  ’  and  thus  the  Committee  are  at  length  brought  to 

*  infer  that,  from  the  general  mode  in  which  both  the  regula- 

*  tions  and  the  Minutes  have  been  made  out,  there  was  no 

*  system  of  intelligible  or  generally  recognised  regulation  in 

*  force,  under  the  late  system  of  the  Trustees,  which  could  be 
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*  a  regular  and  constant  guide  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 

*  the  institution.’  As  a  natural  corollary  from  all  this,  the  late 
Keeper  admits,  *  that  the  late  system  of  management,  partly 

*  from  want  of  a  concentrated  responsibility,  and  partly  from 

*  the  want  of  a  distinct  understanding  by  the  different  indi- 

*  viduals  or  bodies  of  their  respective  duties  or  individual 

*  re8i)onsibilitie3,  is  defective  and  requires  improvement’  (No. 
6089,  5991-3,  and  5943-72.)  With  this  avowal,  which  may 
satisfy  the  most  eager  assailant,  we  proceed  to  consider, 

II.  The  general  results  of  such  management — Among  these 
we  find, — meetings  at  distant  intervals,  sparingly  and  irregu¬ 
larly  attended ;  business  conducted  without  unity  of  aims  or 
action ;  contradictory  orders  emanating  from  difierent  sets  of 
Trust^lps ;  the  late  Keeper  habitually  acting  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  individual  sanction,  when  most  of  his  colleagues  were  out 
of  town;  a  general  doubt  or  misapprehension  throughout  the 
'  entire  establishment  as  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  each  one’s 
duties,  and  a  complete  absence  of  common  understanding  regard¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  individual  responsibility,  or  the  quarter  where 
it  is  placed.  And  among  many  specific  inconveniences  which 
might  be  mentioned,  there  appear  to  have  arisen  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  gifts  or  bequests  to  the  Gallery,  in  consequence  of  the 
non-corporate  existence  of  any  body  as  recipients  of  the  national 
pictures,  and  an  uncertainty  whether  the  Trustees  or  the 
Treasury  are  their  proper  holders  and  administrators.  In  short, 
the  evidence  of  the  Gallery  officers  from  p.  158.  to  p.  177., 
which  must  be  absolved  from  all  suspicion  of  preconcerted 
defence,  contains  a  mass  of  inconsistencies,  a  series  of  misunder¬ 
standings,  an  amount  of  ignorance  and  confusion,  of  looseness 
and  mystification,  such  as, — apart  from  other  statements  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  the  admissions  of  the  Trustees,  —  ought  to 
satisfy  Parliament  that  a  change  in  the  existing  system  of  ma¬ 
nagement  is  indispensable. 

III.  We  have  now  reached  the  results  of  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  upon  the  preservation  of  our  pictures. — The  evidence 
affecting  this  branch  of  the  investigation  occupies  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  huge  volume  before  us,  and  we  have  neither  space 
nor  inclination  fully  to  analyse  its  contents,  or  balance  its 
startling  contradictions.  The  Committee  had  to  investigate 
whether  the  Keeper  was  empowered  to  clean  pictures,  or  not? 
Whether  he  was  consulted  before  the  late  cleaning,  or  not? 
Whether  the  pictures,  one  and  all,  required  cleaning,  or  not  ? 
Whether  they  had  been  properly  cleaned,  or  not?  Whether  by 
friction,  or  not  ?  Whether  entirely  stripped  of  varnish,  or  not  ? 
Whether  thereby  damaged,  or  not?  Whether  the  glazings 
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have  been  disturbed,  effaced,  or  left  pure?  Whether  these 
glazings  were  local,  or  consisted  in  a  general  toning  ?  Whether 
the  old  masters  did  glaze,  or  not  ?  Whether  the  pictures  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  improved,  or  not  ?  Whether  they  will  yet 
improve,  or  not  ?  Such  were  some  of  the  moot  points  nused  on 
this  one  division  of  the  inquiry,  and  similar  Incongruities  meet 
us  at  each  subsequent  stage,  until  the  received  rules  of  evidence 
become  inapplicable,  and  baffled  inquirers  arc  tempted  to  ex¬ 
claim  with  Pilate,  ‘  What  is  truth  ?  ’  This  state  of  doubt 
demands  some  forbearance.  That  artists  should  differ  as  to  the 
best  processes  in  painting,  or  cleaners  uphold  their  respective 
nostrums  for  renovating  pictures,  is  quite  natural :  nay  painters, 
restorers,  and  amateurs  may  well  discuss  with  keenness  supposed 
technical  expedients  of  ancient  artists,  which  none  of  th^  ever 
saw  practised ;  or  they  may  dispute  whether  certain  worlcs  have 
or  have  not  been  injured  by  solvents  and  friction  :  but  surely  all 
this  might  be  done  apart  from  dogmatism,  and  without  nudn- 
taining  that,  upon  questions  rather  of  degree  than  of  fact,  and 
liable  above  all  others  to  varieties  of  conviction,  and  delicate 
distinctions  in  belief,  ‘  there  can  be  but  one  right  opinion.’ 

The  Royal  Academy  question  has  been  freely  dn^ed  into 
this  discussion,  a  morbid  jealousy  of  that  body,  its  actions  and 
motives,  being  expressed  by  several  witnesses :  and  as  some 
gentlemen  who  come  forward  to  impugn  the  cleanings  are  equally 
desirous  of  a  tilt  at  the  Academy,  while  those  who  most  approve 
of  the  results  are  Academicians,  it  is  difficult  to  throw  off  an 
impression  that  the  affiur  partakes  of  a  professional  or  sectarian 
wrangle.  But,  apart  from  such  extraneous  elements,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  a  strange  discrepancy  in  technical  views  of  Art  and 
its  processes,  much  sound  criticism  may  be  disinterred  from 
the  farrago  of  loose  and  irreconcileable  statements  which  con¬ 
fuses  the  evidence.  Unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  as  are 
such  contradictions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  them.  Pio- 
ture-pmnting  and  picture-cleaning  are  in  truth  empirical  pro¬ 
cesses,  wherein  many  artists  possess  or  pretend  to  secret  methods. 
The  vehicle  which  enabled  the  Van-  Eycks  to  leave  their  panels 
protected  by  an  indurated  and  almost  immoveable  surface ;  the 
absorbent  ground  which  received,  and  the  lustreless  varnish 
which  protects,  the  tempera  work  of  early  Italian  masters,  the 
glazings  that  impart  transparency  and  depth  to  the  tones  of  Paul 
Veronese  or  Titian,  are  all  vexed  questions  which  many  vainly 
long  to  solve.  Those  experiments  whereby  the  ingenious  Sir 
Joshua,  and  the  wayward  Turner,  aimed  at  new  or  startling 
effects  have  often  baffled  imitators.  Since  then  there  exists  no 
canon  for  painting,  there  can  be  up  absolute  rule  for  cleaning. 
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especially  where  varnish  is  to  be  removed.  Expedients,  on 
some  occasions  innocuous,  become  on  others  destructive ;  the 
solvent  or  friction  which  effaces  delicate  passages  in  certain 
pictures,  leaving  their  colours  crude,  or  even  the  grounding  bare, 
has  no  perceptible  influence  upon  works  executed  on  a  different 
principle.  In  this  way  we  can  explain  many  unhappy  mistakes 
in  practice,  and  may  partly  account  for  such  wide  diversities  of 
opinion  regarding  the  state  of  the  pictures,  or  the  fact  of  injuries 
having  been  committed,  as  meet  us  in  this  Biue*book.  Before 
dealing,  however,  with  these,  let  us  see  how  the  cleaning  question 
stands. 

The  condition  of  the  pictures  purchased  from  Mr.  Angerstein, 
and  of  those  contributed  by  Sir  Geoige  Beaumont  and  Mr. 
Holwell  Carr,  was  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  taste  and 
knowledge  of  these  gentlemen.  The  works;  slowly  added  by 
the  Trustees  belonged  almost  necessarily  to  the  same  category. 
As  most  of  its  important  canvasses  and  panels  thus  came  to 
the  Gallery  in  fine  condition,  the  conservative  duties  of  its 
Guardians  were  limited  to  occasionally  refreshing  the  varnish. 
During  Mr.  William  Seguier’s  keepership'  we  accordingly  hear 
little  or  nothing  of  cleaning:  but  as  time  wore  on,  a  great 
change  became  gradually  observable  on  a  number  of  those 
paintings  which  had  been  longest  in  the  Gallery.  Although 
that  gentleman  had  stated  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
in  1836,  that  they  were  ‘  generally  in  a  very  good  state, 

*  not  disguised  by  dirt,  varnish,  repaint,  or  other  defects,’ — 
yet,  on  his  death,  seven  years  later,  their  dulled  surfaces  so 
immediately  attracted  his  successors  attention,  that  during 
1844-5-6,  seven  of  the  most  important  were  subjected  to  what 
we  may  call  a  thorough  cleaning,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
occasional  removal  of  superficial  impurities.  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  whether  this  sudden  and  extensive  innovation  on  pre¬ 
vious  practice  was  the  result  of  a  systematic  discrepancy  of 
opinion  between  the  two  successive  Keepers,  as  to  the  most 
desirable  condition  and  treatment  of  such  pictures,  or  if  it  is 
rather  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  *  let  alone  ’  policy  having 
been  so  long  followed  as  to  authorise  sweeping  and  energetic 
remedies  for  a  tardily  admitted  eviL  However  this  may  be, 
a  plan  was  then,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  introduce,  of 
cleaning,  before  admission  to  the  Gallery,  pictures  purchased 
at  very  high  prices.  After  the  usual  autumnal  vacation  of 
1846,  the  public  found  some  of  their  old  favourites  with  new 
faces ;  and,  although  to  most  visitors  this  was  matter  of  no 
moment,  several  connoisseurs  came  forward  to  impugn,  through 
the  daily  press,  such  tampering  with  important  monuments  of 
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art.  No  -very  general  feeling  was  however  elicited  in  favour 
of  a  movement  which,  from  the  terms  adopted  by  some  of  its 
supporters,  appeared  to  be  directed  against  the  Royal  Academy, 
through  the  Gallery  Keeper,  quite  os  much  as  pointed  at  the 
Trustees’  management :  but  the  cleaning  operations,  having 
become  the  subject  of  parliamentary  interference,  were  virtually 
suspended  until  last  autumn,  when  the  wholesale  and  hurried 
manipulations  inflicted  upon  nine  capital  works  during  a  sis 
weeks’  vacation  led  to  the  present  inquiry. 

Whence  comes  it  that  pictures  brought  to  the  Gallery  in 
fine  state  become,  within  a  few  years,  dull  or  dark,  as  if  covered 
by  a  ‘thick  film?’  Such  persons  as  favour  a  removal  of  the 
collection  to  another  site  ascribe  this  appearance  to  foul  atmo¬ 
spherical  influences,  and  ring  the  changes  upon  soot  and  smoke 
from  without,  dust  and  animal  effluvia  from  within.  The  best 
answer  to  this  is,  that  such  paintings  as  never  have  received  a 
coat  of  Gallery  varnish  present  no  dingy  or  opaque  aspect, 
and  stand  in  need  of  no  scarifying  process.  The  question  thus 
becomes  one  of  damage  rather  by  systematic  dirtying  than  by 
wanton  cleaning,  for  had  the  Trustees  only  let  well  alone,  and 
been  careful  to  preserve  the  pictures  with  ordinary  prudence, 
another  generation  at  least  might  have  enjoyed  their  beauties 
before  the  latter  operation  became  necessary.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  for  many  years  the  Gallery  varnish  has  contained 
boiled  oil,  a  mixture  notoriously  apt  to  produce  exactly  the  bad 
effects  here  complained  of ;  and,  holding  as  we  do  its  adoption 
as  a  serious  mistake,  it  becomes  important  to  look  somewhat 
closely  into  the  matter. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  pictures  in  this  country,  after  being 
varnished  in  the  usual  way  with  gum-mastic  dissolved  in  tur¬ 
pentine,  to  become  covered  with  a  filmy  coating,  such  as  that 
thrown  by  the  breath  on  polished  metal  or  glass.  This  film, 
when  recent,  may  be  wiped  off  without  leaving  any  bad  effects, 
or  it  may  be  prevented  by  mixing  oil  with  the  varnish,  a 
practice  found  to  be  pernicious,  in  so  far  as  oil  not  only 
darkens  rapidly  by  exposure  to  air,  and  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  atmospheric  impurities,  but  also  renders  the  vamisb  more 
difficult  of  removal.  The  Committee  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  how  or  when  oil  varnish  was  first  introduced  at  the 
Gallery,  and  have  received  no  distinct  account  of  its  composition. 
The  Trustees  seem  never  to  have  considered  this  matter  at  all ; 
and  even  when,  on  the  private  suggestion  of  one  or  two  of 
their  number  to  IMr.  Seguier,  the  varnish  was  recently  aban¬ 
doned,  no  report  or  minute  appears  of  the  change.  Mr.  Seguier, 
the  restorer  usually  employed,  avows  ignorance  of  the  ingre- 
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dients  or  process  of  making  the  varnish  he  uses ;  he  cannot 
tell  by  whom  it  is  prepared,  as  *  his  porter  always  goes  for  it.’ 
(No.  2954.)  These  facts  are  startling,  but  they  are  only  a 
sample  of  the  lax  way  in  which  the  national  pictures  have  been 
looked  to. 

Having  thus  accounted  for  the  dull  and  discoloured  state 
into  which  many  of  the  pictures  had  fallen,  and  in  which  Mr. 
William  Russell  found  them,  while  acting  on  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  in  1850,  and  when  subsequently  appointed  a 
Trustee,  we  arrive  at  his  evidence,  which  is  rendered  important 
by  his  ready  admission  that  the  recent  cleaning  was  done  in  a 
great  measure  at  his  suggestion.  Being  satisfied,  during  the 
inquiry  of  1850,  that  a  number  of  them  were  no  longer  in  a 
state  creditable  to  the  country  and  the  Trustees,  he  was 
desirous,  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  that  some 
remedy  should  be  found  before  they  were  seen  by  the  numerous 
foreigners  then  likely  to  visit  the  National  Gallery.  His  pro¬ 
posal  to  this  effect  was  negatived  in  April  1851,  by  a  resolution 

Ststponing  the  cleaning  of  two  pictures  then  under  consideration. 

ut,  in  the  belief  that  matters  had  become  worse  from  the 
influx  of  unusual  crowds  during  that  year,  he  brought  forward 
other  suggestions  the  following  spring*,  the  result  of  which 
was  that,  besides  superficially  washing  many  of  the  paintings, 
Mr.  Seguier,  during  the  autumn  vacation  of  six  weeks,  cleaned 
twelve  important  ones,  and  thereby  occasioned  the  present 
inquiry. 

Reserving  for  the  present  the  merits  of  that  gentleman’s 
operations,  let  us  see  how  they  were  authorised  by  the  Trustees. 
^  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Minutes  (loose  regarding 
important  matters,  while  most  precise  as  to  others  of  trifling 
and  incidental  character),  Mr.  I^guier  had  repotted  specially 
respecting  certain  pictures  from  which  he  wished  to  remove  the 
varnish  before  revamishing  them  ;  yet  no  such  report,  nor  any 
list  of  the  pictures,  is  engrossed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Tnistees.  Neither  is  there  a  specific  enumeration  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  committed  to  his  care  in  the  autumn  of  1852 :  and 
although  a  list  is  afterwards  given  of  those  on  which  he  actually 
had  wrought,  the  nature  of  his  operations  is  scantily  indicated. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
Trustees  are  at  issue  among  themselves,  whether  the  paintings 
cleaned  were  really  those  which  Mr.  Seguier  had  been  instructed 
to  undertake,  nor  that  the  list  (whose  existence  is  both  affirmed 
and  denied)  is  not  forthcoming.  This  remissness  at  head  quarters 


*  Minutes  of  February  9th,  April  5tli,  and  July  5th,  1852. 
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naturally  mars  all  unity  of  action  in  the  subordinate  officers,  left 
without  distinct  instructions,  and  with  no  general  regulations  to 
fall  back  upon.  Thus,  recurring  to  1844,  we  find  that  Sir  C. 
Eastlake,  understanding  himself  as  Keeper  to  be  accountable 
for  cleaning  the  pictures,  and  bound  to  propose  this  when 
desirable,  did  so  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  was  in  the  most 
vague  terms  empowered  to  deal  with  such  of  them  as  he  thought 
fit.  The  whole  matter  occupies  but  three  and  a  half  lines  of 
the  Minutes ;  and  although  it  now  appears  that  eleven  pictures 
were  cleaned  during  that  vacation,  we  look  in  vain  to  the 
proceedings  for  such  a  fact.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  four  others 
were  dealt  with,  upon  authority  granted  in  terms  scarcely  more 
precise,  and  without  any  record  of  the  pictures  suggested  by 
the  Keeper,  or  of  the  operations  he  recommended.  In  each 
those  years  the  treatment  was  extended  to  a  very  important 
work  freshly  purchased  and  not  yet  exhibited  in  the  Gallery; 
indeed  Guido’s  ‘  Susanna,’  bought  during  1845,  underwent 
immediate  cleaning  and  restoration,  without  minuted  instruo- 
tions  from  any  meeting  of  Trustees.  The  results  to  the  various 
paintings  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  taken  up  for  con¬ 
sideration,  until  the  public  press  teemed  with  attacks,  and  a 
strenuous  appeal  from  Mr.  Morris  Moore  had  been  laid  before 
■  the  Trustees  by  their  colleague.  Lord  Ellesmere,  on  the  25th 
January,  1847. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  on  retiring  from  office,  told  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Mr.  Uwins,  that  the  governing  body  would  look  to  him 
for  suggestions  as  to  cleaning  their  pictures,  and  would  hold 
him  answerable  for  what  might  be  done.  Mr.  Uwins,  however, 
is  not  aware  that  such  suggestions  form  part  of  his  duty,  or 
that  he  has  any  responsibility  in  the  matter,  beyond  seeing  that 
pictures,  when  entrusted  to  Mr.  Seguier  by  the  Trustees,  are 
not  injured  at  his  hands.  He  denies  having  been  in  any  way 
consulted  before  the  operations,  as  Mr.  Seguier  was ;  except  in 
one  instance  (the  Paul  Veronese),  he  has  never  offered  an 
opinion ;  and  he  did  not  consider  it  desirable  to  clean  any  but 
that  one  picture.  Three  of  the  Trustees  hear  these  statements 
with  surprise,  and  differ  entirely  from  the  Keeper  as  to  his 
position  and  duties.  Neither  does  Mr.  Seguier  distinctly  con¬ 
firm  the  assertion  that  he  was  consulted,  apart  from  Mr.  Uwins, 
as  to  the  pictures  recently  treated,  or  allow  that,  these  being  in 
his  hands,  he  was  amenable  to  that  officer  for  the  expedients  he 
might  adopt.  And,  coming  to  matters  of  fact,  he  admits 
having  raised  the  varnish  of  seven  out  of  the  nine  pictures  by 
friction,  while,  in  three  instances,  he  removed  the  whole  of  it ; 
yet  Mr.  Uwins,  who  attended  daily  as  a  check  upon  his  practice. 
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does  not  believe  that  the  varnish  was  entirely  removed  from 
any  picture,  and  never  saw  him  resort  to  friction,  which,  had 
he  been  aware  of  it,  he  would  have  stopped  as  a  dangerous 
process. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  most  marvellous  dis¬ 
crepancy  which  meets  us.  The  filthy  condition  of  the  backs  of 
the  national  pictures,  and  the  danger  of  leaving  dust  and  rubbish 
to  accumulate  on  them,  were  strongly  pointed  out  by  the 
Commission  of  1850,  and  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
that  year.  The  Keeper,  however,  is  not  aware  that  this  subject 
was  referred  to  before  that  Committee,  or  discussed  by  the 
Trustees;  and,  as  he  does  not  regard  such  dorsal  deposits  of 
dirt  to  he  pernicious,  he  thought  no  steps  were  called  for  to 
remove  them  until  some  large  measure  of  future  protection  for 
the  picture-backs  should  come  to  be  adopted.  Accordingly,  he 
gave  no  orders  for  the  pictures  generally  being  taken  down  and 
dusted ;  such  an  operation  could  not  have  been  done  without 
his  knowledge ;  and  he  does  not  believe  it  ever  was  performed. 
But  Mr.  Seguier  recollects  that,  subsequent  to  the  Keport  of 
1850,  the  whole  pictures  were  actually  taken  down,  found  in  a 
dreadful  state,  and  dusted.  Colonel  Thwaites  confirms  this 
fiict,  but  thinks  it  happened  before  1850:  Mr.  Tbicke  states 
that  it  was  done  by  himself  under  Mr.  Uwins’  orders,  during 
the  vacation  about  three  years  ago.  This  remarkable  failure  of 
memory  among  the  responsible  parties  is  the  more  inconvenient, 
as  the  Minutes  are  silent  on  the  subject 

The  Trustees’  recorded  proceedings,  with  their  own  and  their 
officers’  evidence,  too  plainly  show  that  the  preservation  of  the 
national  pictures  has  not  hitherto  been  attended  to  on  any 
matured  system,  or  with  a  defined  and  adequate  sense  of  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility.  It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  that 
the  results  have  proved  most  unfortunate.  By  long  use  of  a 
noxious  varnish,  the  dimmed  and  dusky  surfaces  of  certain 
pictures  lost  their  peculiar  beauties,  and  the  proper  qualities  of 
the  masters.  In  this  state,  of  which  Salvator  Rosa’s  Mercury 
and  the  Woodman,  or  Claude’s  Death  of  Procris  (No.  84  and 
55)  are  still  examples,  they  ceased  to  afford  profit  to  students, 
or  pleasure  to  amateurs,  and  were  consequently  condemned  to 
be  cleansed  of  the  thick  oily  deposit  which  obscured  them. 
Thus  far  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  of  opinion :  but  regard¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  sending  to  that  ordeal  so  many  canvasses, 
and  the  treatment  they  have  there  undergone,  we  find  every 
gradation  of  dissent,  from  the  earnest  denunciations  of  Mr. 
Morris  Moore,  to  the  playful  satire  of  Mr.  Ford.  Apart  from 
the  Trustees  and  their  officers,  whom  we  exclude  as  parties. 
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twenty-three  witnesses  speak,  with  more  or  less  precision,  to 
the  cleaning.  They  consist  of  five  Koyal  Academicians,  five 
other  painters,  five  cleaners,  and  eight  amateurs :  of  the  entire 
number  but  one,  an  Academician,  maintains  Mr.  Seguier’s 
recent  operations  to  have  been  innocuous,  while  a  great  majority 
consider  that,  in  most  cases,  they  were  uncalled  ibr.  A  result 
80  decided  renders  it  unnecessary  to  load  our  pages  with  techni¬ 
cal  details,  irksome  to  ordinary  readers.  The  amateurs  are  to  a 
man  unprepared  to  approve  of  the  pictures  in  their  present 
condition,  when  compared  with  that  in  which  they  were.  Even 
those  witnesses  who  showed  some  disposition  to  parry  the 
questions  conceded,  for  the  most  part,  on  searching  examination, 
that  the  remedy  had  been  carried  too  far,  causing  or  unveiling 
mischiefs  deeper  and  worse  than  those  it  proposed  to  cure.  Nay, 
the  Trustees  themselves  refrained  from  any  strong  individual 
expressions  in  support  of  their  own  Minute  approving  of  Mr. 
Seguier’s  handiwork ;  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  admitted  that, 
in  .several  instances,  this  had  been  ‘  unnecessary,’  *  injudicious,’ 
‘unequal,’  ‘tasteless,’  ‘ill  and  partially’  performed.  (No. 
4582-92.)  Yet,  after  all  this,  the  Committee,  baffled  appa¬ 
rently  by  minor  discrepancies  which  pervade  the  evidence,  have 
not  only  shrunk  from  any  specific  verdict  upon  the  picture 
cleaning,  but  have  thoroughly  diluted  their  Chairman’s  marked, 
though  general,  condemnation  of  its  effects,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  conducted. 

In  eontrast  to  this  course,  which  we  cannot  but  regret,  let  us 
refer  to  poor  Haydon’s  impassioned  diatribe,  on  seeing  Rubens’ 
Brazen  Serpent  ‘  utterly  ruined  during  the  vacation  of  1844, 

‘  the  whole  tone  and  superb  glazing  rubbed  off.’  ‘  They  may 
‘  talk  as  they  please  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  but  there  is 
‘  nothing  so  excites  my  sympathy  as  the  helpless  sufferings  of  a 
‘  fine  old  oil  picture  of  a  great  genius.  Unable  to  speak  or  re- 
‘  monstrate,  touching  all  hearts  by  its  dumb  beauty,  appealing 
‘  to  all  sympathies  by  its  silent  splendour,  Imd  on  its  back  in 
‘  spite  of  its  lustrous  and  pathetic  looks,  taken  out  of  its  frame, 
‘  stripped  of  its  splendid  encasement,  fixed  to  its  rack  to  be 
‘  scraped,  skinned,  burnt,  and  then  varnished  in  mockery  of  its 
‘  tortures,  its  lost  purity,  its  beautiful  harmony — and  hung  up 
‘  again,  castrated  and  unmanned,  for  living  envy  to  chuckle 
‘  over,  whilst  the  shade  of  the  mighty  dead  is  allowed  to  visit 
‘  and  rest  about  its  former  glory,  as  a  pang  for  sins  not  yet 
‘  atoned  for.’ 

On  a  review  of  this  portion  of  the  inquiry,  it  appears  to  us 
— First,  that  repeated  applications  of  oil  varnish  had  tarnished 
or  obscured  certain  pictures  in  the  Gallery,  partly  by  attracting 
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atmospheric  impurities,  partly  by  its  own  tendency  to  darken. 
Second,  that  the  pictures  selected  for  thorough  cleaning  in 
1846  and  1852  were  not  those  most  altered  by  that  Gallery 
varnish,  while  none  of  them  were  otherwise  particularly  dirty. 
Third,  that  this  was,  in  particular,  the  case  with  the  two  large 
Claudes,  which  the  Trustees  were  especially  bound  to  preserve 
from  being  tampered  with,  on  the  eve  of  hanging  them  in 
immediate  contrast  and  rivalry  with  pictures  by  Mr.  Turner, 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  on  that  express  condition.  Fourth, 
that,  in  compliance  with  instructions  ‘  to  complete,  during  the 
‘  approaching  vacation,  the  necessary  operations  for  putting  the 
‘  pictures  in  order,’  Mr.  Seguier  has,  in  some  cases,  cleared 
away  a  medium  which,  whether  given  in  the  process  of  ori¬ 
ginally  finishing  the  paintings,  or  subsequently  supplied  by 
restorers,  or  the  gradual  result  of  mellowing  influences,  did 
impart  a  tone,  harmony,  or  depth  generally  considered  as  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  artists.  Fifth,  that  even  could  Mr.  Seguier 
prove,  which  he  has  failed  to  do,  the  medium  so  removed  to 
have  been  no  part  of  the  original  process,  or  the  want  of  har¬ 
mony,  gradation,  and  transparency  now  observable  to  have 
arisen  from  antecedent  maltreatment,  his  work  would  still  be 
liable  to  Sir  C.  Eastlake’s  criticism  of  *  tasteless.’  Sixth,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  Mr.  Seguier,  instead  of  honestly  limiting 
himself,  in  terms  of  the  Trustees’  instruction,  to  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  simple  ‘  removal  of  the  old  varnish,  and  revarnishing,’ 
retoned  the  pictures,  as  is  usually  done  in  similar  cases,  the  late 
outcry  would  have  been  in  some  degree  prevented,  and  their 
faulty  condition  masked  from  ordinary  detection.  Lastly,  that 
the  recently  cleaned  pictures,  while  hung  in  immediate  contact 
with  others  embrowned  by  Gallery  varnish,  are  exposed  to  a 
contrast  unfair  at  once  to  their  merits,  and  to  Mr.  Seguier’s 
reputation. 

IV.  We  now  proceed  to  the  results  of  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  acquisition  of  pictures,  especially  by  purchase.  — 
The  Angerstein,  Beaumont,  and  Holwell  Carr  pictures,  having 
been  collected  by  private  gentlemen  for  their  own  pleasure, 
naturally  consisted  of  specimens  chosen  from  supposed  individual 
merit,  rather  than  historical  importance  to  art.  These  form 
the  nucleus  of  our  Gallery,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Ollney,  Farnborough,  and  Simmons  bequests,  as  with  nearly 
all  pictures  presented.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  became 
the  more  desirable  that  the  Trustees  should,  in  their  purchases, 
correct  the  tendency  thus  developed,  and  should  endeavour  to 
supply  such  examples  as  had  not  reached  them  from  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  amateurs.  Again,  seeing  that  taste  has  long  run  in 
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England  upon  the  later  masters  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  the 
eclectic  schools  of  Italy,  no  stimulus  in  that  direction  was  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  while  the  means  of  studying  other  classes  of  art  became 
an  obvious  want.  In  particular,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1836  recorded  their  opinion  that  Italian  pictures 
of,  or  anterior  to,  the  time  of  Baffaele  ought  to  be  more  sought 
after  in  future.  With  these  principles  in  view,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  adopt  a  system  of  purchasing  calculated  gradually 
to  counterbalance  the  undue  predominance  acquired  by  certain 
styles  of  art.  Nothing,  however,  of  the  sort  was  proposed ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  Report  of  1836,  the  number  of 
Flemish  and  eclectic  works  since  bought  has  equalled  those  from 
the  best  Italian  epoch.  This  persistence  becomes  more  worthy 
of  notice  if  we  b^  in  mind  that,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
a  large  number  of  valuable  panels  in  the  class  thus  neglected 
have  been  drawn  from  Italy  to  meet  an  increasing  demand, 
while  many  others  of  the  sort  have  been  miserably  destroyed  by 
ignorant  cleaners.  And  it  consists  with  our  knowledge  that  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  judiciously  expended  in  that  country  about 
1836,  would  have  obtained  early  works  for  which  thousands 
would  now  be  demanded.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that 
during  several  years  of  the  intervening  period.  Sir  C.  Eastlake, 
a  gentleman  reputed  to  possess  great  knowledge  of  Italian  art, 
and  the  highest  appreciation  of  its  value,  was,  as  Keeper,  the  ex- 
officio  adviser  on  such  points.  We  learn  from  his  own  evidence 
that  a  constant  advocacy  of  this,  his  own  favourite  style,  was 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
contended  that  ‘curiosities’  should  not  be  collected.  (No.  6023.) 
Thus,  apart  from  its  merits,  the  suggestion  emanating  from  the 
Committee  of  1836,  and  urged  by  the  Keeper,  was  successfully 
thwarted  by  an  individual  Trustee,  whose  taste  as  a  collector 
happened  to  lie  in  another  direction. 

We  raise  here  no  question  respecting  the  merits  of  particular 
schools,  as  to  which  prejudices  will  always  arise,  from  fashion  or 
individual  temperament.  But  we  maintain  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  National  Gallery  ought  both  to  be  exempt  from  such 
partisanship,  and  to  discourage  it.  Catholic  tastes  are  assuredly 
desirable  in  a  public  collection  of  whatever  sort,  where  each 
visitor  ought  to  be  free,  not  only  to  indulge  his  own  preferences, 
but  to  test  them  by  contrast  with  whatever  else  is  important. 
And  when  we  apply  this  canon  in  Trafalgar  Square,  we  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  masters  there  least  represented  are 
just  those  whom  our  countrymen  have  elsewhere  fewest  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  seeing — such  as  the  early  painters  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Flanders,  the  greatest  ones  of  Spain  and  France.  Indeed, 
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we  must  protest  against  the  fact,  ‘  admitted  by  members  of  the 

*  Trust,  that  the  additions  to  the  collection  have  not  been  made 

*  on  any  definite  principle,  whether  with  a  view  of  imparting  to 

<  it  completeness,  of  illustrating  the  history  of  art,  or  of  raising 

*  the  standard  of  national  taste.’  (p.  vL) 

Thus  far  regarding  what  has  been  ignored  or  overlooked.  Let 
us  now  see  what  and  how  purchases  have  been  made.  In  Mr. 
William  Seguier’s  original  appointment  as  Keeper,  be  is  en¬ 
joined  ‘  to  v^ue  and  negotiate  (if  called  upon)  the  purchase  of 

<  any  pictures  that  may  in  future  be  add^  to  tbe  collection  ’ 
(p.  iii.) ;  but  no  power  is  given  to  him,  or  any  one  else,  to  select, 
propose,  or  decide  upon  such  purchases.  The  Trustees’  Minutes, 
previous  to  his  death  in  November,  1843,  have  not  been  printed, 
so  we  know  nothing  of  the  practice  in  that  period,  beyond  what 
tbe  catalogue  telb  us.  His  successor.  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  accepted  office  on  condition  of  ‘  being  consulted 

*  chiefiy  respecting  Italian  works,’  as  he  held  himself  to  be 
‘  very  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  Northern  schools ;  ’ 
meaning  thereby  with  their  artistic  merit  apart  from  value,  as 
to  which  he  considered  himself  generally  an  incompetent  judge, 
and  never  afterwards  offered  an  opinion.  (No.  4393.  4398. 
6005-9.)  The  Minutes  being  from  thenceforward  accessible, 
we  are  enabled,  through  them  and  the  evidence,  to  trace  the 
Trustees’  procedure.  The  new  Keeper’s  first  endeavour  was  to 
secure  for  the  nation  some  chef s-d oeuvre  from  the  Fesch  gal¬ 
lery  ;  in  particular  Raffaele’s  Crucifixion,  now  belonging  to 
Lord  Ward;  Pordenone’s  Madonna  with  the  Doctors,  which 
graces  the  Steidl  Institute  at  Frankfort;  and  Del  Piombo’s 
grand  Visitation,  which  has  lately  passed  from  Mr.  Davenport 
Bromley  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  (No.  6029-33.) 
But  this  fair  beginning  gave  few  results.  ‘  It  required  great 
'  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles  to  induce  the  Trustees 

*  to  listen  to  his  recommendation ;  ’  and  when  eventually  brought 
to  public  competition,  all  these  pictures  exceeded  their  limits  of 
price.  The  Solly  and  Ottley  collections,  both  rich  in  early 
Italian  panels,  were  thereafter  sold  in  London  without  an  effort 
by  the  governing  body ;  to  which  may  be  added  tbe.  more 
varied  but  important  ones  of  Lord  Ashburnham  and  Mr.  Co- 
ningbam,  at  a  time  when  Sir  Charles  was  no  longer  in  office. 
Other  transactions  were  chiefly  among  the  very  class  of  works 
as  to  which  he  had  by  anticipation  renounced  official  respon¬ 
sibility,  one  of  them  the  unfortunate,  so-called,  Holbein ;  and 
while,  out  of  eighteen  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  W.  Seguier 
had  successfully  negotiated,  nine  belonged  to  the  best  days  of 
Italian  Art,  but  two  of  the  eleven  acquired  through  his  sue- 
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oessor  dated  from  that  bright  era.  Tlie  natural  inference  is, 
that,  although  nominally  responsible  for  purchases,  up  to  the 
date  of  a  Treasury  Minute  issued  at  his  own  ‘  express  request,’ 
in  consequence  of  the  Holbein  blunder,  the  Keeper,  in  fact, 
exercised  very  limited  influence,  at  least  in  this  matter. 

The  history  of  that  blunder  is  as  follows :  —  At  the  first 
Trustees’  meeting  in  1845  (March  3rd),  ‘  a  letter  was  read 

*  from  M.  S.  J.  Rochard,  offering  to  submit  to  them  for  pur- 

*  chase  two  pictures,  by  Holbein  and  Morales.  Resolved,  that 

*  M.  Rochard  be  informed  (by  a  letter  in  form  No.  3.)  that  he 

*  has  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  for  sending  the  picture  by 

*  Holbein  to  this  Gallery,  for  their  inspection  previous  to  their 

*  next  meeting.’  On  the  7th  April,  *  Read  letters  from  M.  S.  J. 

*  Rochard  of  the  Ist  and  25th  of  March,  offering  for  sale  three 

*  pictures  by  Holbein,  Morales,  and  Giorgione,  the  first  and 

*  last  of  which  were  brought  to  their  view.  Resolved,  that 

*  Mr.  Eastlake  is  empowered  by  the  Trustees  to  negociate  the 

*  purchase  of  the  picture,  “  A  Portrait,  by  Holbein,”  at  a  price 

*  not  exceeding  800  guineas.  The  purchase  of  the  pictures  by 

*  Giorgione  and  Morales  declined.’  On  5th  May,  *  Mr.  £ast- 

*  lake  reported  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  him  by 

*  the  Minute  of  the  Trustees  of  the  7  th  ult.,  he  had  agreed  with 

*  M.  S.  J.  Rochard  for  the  purchase  of  a  picture,  “  A  Portrait, 

*  “  by  Holbein,”  for  the  sum  of  600  guineas.  Resolved,  that 

*  this  purchase  is  approved  by  the  Trustees,  and  that  a  letter 

*  be  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  requesting  their 
‘  Lordships  to  sanction  the  purchase,  and  to  give  directions  for 

*  the  payment  to  M.  S.  J.  Rochard  of  the  above>named  sum.’ 
Sir  C.  Eastlake’s  evidence,  explaining  these  Minutes,  extends 
from  No.  6172.  to  6188.  The  gist  of  it  is,  that  ‘  wdth  due  care 

*  he  might  have  prevented  the  purchase  of  that  picture,’  when 

*  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Trustees  by  one  of  their 
‘  number,’  but  that  ‘  being  greatly  disappointed  that  the  Ghir- 
‘  landaio  had  been  ultimately  declined,  he  was  indifferent  at 

*  that  moment,  under  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  as  to  what 

*  the  Trustees  might  do,  and  especially  when  it  was  a  question 

*  respecting  a  picture  which  was  not  of  the  [Italian]  school, 

*  which  he  was  always  recommending:  that  threw  him  off  his 

*  guard.’  Sir  Charles  adds,  that  when  the  picture  was  found, 
to  be  spurious,  he  arranged  himself  to  take  it  over  from  the 
Trustees ;  and  that  ‘  when  Sir  R.  Peel  insisted  on  his  not 

*  interfering,  or  taking  the  responsibility  on  himself,  which  he 

*  considered  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  said,  “  If  that  be  the 
t  te  X  should  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 

*  **  Keeper  is  not  responsible,  and  that  his  advice  is  not  to  be 
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*  “taken  in  any  case:”  and  thereupon  came  that  letter  from 

*  the  Treasury,  directing  the  Trustees  to  appoint  two  persons, 

*  whoever  the  Keeper  might  recommend,  to  give  an  opinion.’ 
(No.  6172-88.)  After  these  revelations,  we  shall  probably  hear 
little  more  of  this  mistake  being  *  exclusively  the  fault  of  Sir 

*  Charles  Eastlake.’  A  more  serious  consideration,  however, 
arises.  Conscious  of  how  little  practical  avail,  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  management,  had  been  the  precaution  thus  adopted  at  his 
own  suggestion,  that  gentleman  returns  before  the  Committee 
to  detail  the  way  in  which  a  purchase  was  made,  even  while 
this  inquiry  was  in  progress.  (No.  7027-52.)  The  sum  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  Treasury  order  of  1845  being  found  ‘  im- 

*  possible  or  extremely  injudicious,’  it  is  in  practice  abandoned, 
pictures  being  purchai^  before  opinions  are  formally  taken  as 
to  their  merits ;  and  that  one  of  the  Trustees  feels  impelled  to 
show  the  Committee  how  ill  ‘  this  regulation  works,  and  what 

*  are  the  objections  to  the  present  system.’ 

The  Minutes  teem  with  offers  of  pictures  for  sale,  declined 
en  masse  at  the  close  of  each  sitting,  and  bequests  are  often 
disposed  of  with  scarcely  more  ceremony.  This  summary  deal¬ 
ing  may  be  explained  by  Sir  Charles’s  statement,  that  it  ‘  is 
‘  extraordinary  how  few  the  occasions  were  on  which  he  had 

*  to  report  any  degree  of  merit  whatever.’  (No.  6011,  12.) 
Beset  by  ignorance,  vanity,  and  interested  motives,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  did  well  to  make  short  work ;  yet  while  we  find  the 
eminent  names  of  Buchanan,  Ottley,  and  Fradelle  recurring 
among  the  mass,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  curiosity  regarding 
their  rejected  overtures.  Many  other  proposals  meet  with  more 
special  notice,  the  grounds  of  refusal  being  occasionally  indi¬ 
cated  ;  but  it  is  only  on  turning  to  Sir  C.  Eastlake’s  evidence 
that  we  learn  how  contrary  it  was  to  his  judgment  that  works 
like  Mrs.  Bonar’s  Ghirlandaio,  or  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Luini  in 
tempera  were  rejected  ;  and  how  greatly  he  regretted  that  such 
rare  opportunities  were  lost  as  the  Lucca,  Asbburnham,  Solly,. 
Ottley,  and  Coningham  sales  afforded.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
go  into  all  similar  omissions.  One  case,  though  not  directly- 
affecting  the  Trustees,  demands  notice.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence- 
having  availed  himself  of  the  chances  offered  after  the  peace,, 
to  bring  together  a  series  of  old  drawings  probably  unequalled,, 
they  were  offered  to  the  nation  by  his  executors  for  20,000/. 
Some  of  them  being  at  that  time  shown  by  Mr.  Eastlake 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  presence  of 
Talleyrand,  the  Frenchman  exclaimed,  ‘  Si  vous  n’achetez 
‘pas  ces  choses  la,  vous  etes  des  barbares!’  The  Premier, 
however  (Lord  Grey),  opposed  the  purchase,  and  the  plan  of 
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a  public  subscription,  although  headed  by  the  Royal  Academy 
for  lOOOZ.,  and  by  its  present  President  for  100/.,  came  to 
nothing.  In  1835,  the  drawings  passed  into  Mr.  Wood- 
burn’s  hands,  who  again  offered  the  whole  to  the  nation  for,  it 
is  said,  25,000/.,  which  was  also  refused.  Years  afterwards, 
when  the  collection  had  been  broken  up,  Dr.  Wellesley,  Mr. 
Eastlake,  and  Mr.  Josi  were  asked  to  value  the  Raffacle  and 
Michael  Angelo  drawings,  which  had  been  once  more  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Government  for  20,000/.,  and  this  also  was 
declined,  although  their  valuation  reached  30,000/.  A  mere 
]M)rtion  of  that  lot  were  eventually  secured  by  private  liberality 
for  Oxford,  but  the  whole  series,  originally  rejected  for  the 
nation  at  20,000/.,  brought  above  60,000/.,  and,  in  Sir  C.  East- 
lake’s  opinion,  would  have  been  an  advisable  public  acquisition 
at  50,000/. 

As  regards  purchases  during  the  last  ten  years,  Mr.  Morris 
Moore  has  got  up  his  case  against  the  Gallery  with  telling 
effect,  and  we  consider  this  the  most  important  part  of  his 
voluminous  evidence.  Picture  damage  is  a  question  of  degree, 
and  of  individual  opinion,  but  the  statistics  of  picture  sales  and 
prices  may  be  put  beyond  controversy.  Thus,  we  find  that 
within  this  period  four  works  ascribed  to  Haffaele,  one  of  them 
well  known  in  Italy,  the  others  beautiful  cabinet  specimens, 
have  been  sold  in  London  auction-rooms,  without  competition 
from  the  Trustees ;  that  their  united  prices  amounted  to 
1683/.  7s. ;  that  during  the  same  time  there  have  been  bought 
for  the  Gallery  an  indifferent  and  repulsive  example  of  Guido 
for  1680/.;  an  injured  Velasquez  for  2200/.;  that  the  small 
*  St.  Anthony,’  by  Annibale  Caracci,  has  cost  the  nation  750 
guineas,  being  as  much'  as  the  important  Gabrielli  Haffaele 
brought  at  Mr.  Coningham’s  sale;  that  a  Palma  Vecchio,  for 
which  Mr.  W.  Woodburn  was  authorised  to  bid  1500/.  at  the 
Soult  auction,  fell  into  his  hands  for  168/.,  but  has  been  re¬ 
pudiated  at  that  price. 

These  are  but  a  portion  of  the  extreme  cases  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Moore’s  careful  scrutiny  of ’the  Trustees’  purchases  in 
contrast  with  their  opportunities,  and  we  regret  that  our  limits 
prevent  us  from  extracting  his  answers  to  Queries  9945  — 
10,007.,  not  only  as  establishing  what  might  have  been  done 
with  the  funds  actually  spent,  but  as  powerfully  setting  forth 
the  true  principles  to  be  kept  in  view  while  selecting.  We 
must,  however,  demur  to  his  ascribing  the  exclusive  blame  of 
all  errors  and  omissions  to  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Royal 
Academy.  (No.  9,956.  10,010.)  The  public  mainly  owe  to 
his  unwearied  remonstrances  an  inquiry  which  can  hardly  fail 
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in  future  to  protect  tbelr  interests  and  property ;  but  even  a 
good  cause  may  be  marred  by  a  parade  of  partisanship,  and  his 
persistence  in  charging  upon  Sir  C.  Eastlake  the  neglect  of 
opportunities,  which  in  fact  while  Keeper  he  vainW  urged  upon 
the  Trustees,  savours  of  professional  polemics.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  Mr.  Moore  extended  his  catalogue  of  omissions  beyond 
the  range  of  remarkable  sales  in  London,  it  might  have  been 
greatly  augmented.  In  regard  to  prices,  it  may  be  idle  to  de¬ 
nounce  them  as  often  excessive,  seeing  that  no  other  property  is 
so  liable  to  accidental  fluctuations  and  individual  impulse  ;  but, 
after  all,  the  fairest  test,  especially  where  acquisitions  are  not 
necessitated  in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan,  or  complete  a  cycle, 
seems  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  seeing  what  the  same 
money  might  have  procured  elsewhere.  And  the  circumstance 
that  but  one  Gallery  picture  has  cost  under  2001.,  while  the 
whole  seventy-four  stand  the  nation  about  1700Z.  each,  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  Trustees  have  bought  in  the  dearest 
markets,  and  paid  high  for  the  incidental  reputation  of  works  as 
well  as  their  merit. 

The  management  of  the  National  Gallery,  as  brought  out 
before  the  Committee,  leads  us  to  the  following  results.  The 
Trustees  —  at  present  seventeen — are  indefinite  in  number  and 
unpaid ;  they  meet  monthly  for  half  the  year ;  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  conducting  business  during  the  remaining  months; 
there  is  no  stated  queurura,  and  although  three  are  understood  to 
be  necessary,  business  is  habitually  done  by  two,  or  even  by  one 
Trustee ;  the  Trustees,  Keeper  and  Secretary  are  named  by 
the  Treasury,  with  no  definite  duties,  regulations,  or  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  have  no  clear  apprehension  of  what  these  are ;  the 
Minutes  are  loosely  kept,  and  give  no  complete  record  of  im¬ 
portant  proceedings;  the  artist  usually  employed  in  cleaning 
the  pictures  has  been  allowed,  without  inquiry,  to  employ  a 
varnish  generally  regarded  as  noxious,  which  h^  obscured  and 
dirtied  many  of  them.  Such  a  practice  has  eventually  led  to 
their  being  cleaned  by  removing  the  varnish,  but  this  delicate 
operation  being  loosely  sanctioned  and  performed,  the  Trustees 
and  their  officers  are  not  at  one  regarding  the  pictures  pointed 
out,  the  processes  employed,  or  the  effects  produced,  while  a 
great  majority  of  witnesses  condemn  the  results  as  more  or  less 
injurious  to  highly  important  works  of  Art.  The  acceptance 
of  gifts  and  bequests  is  not  maturely  regulated;  there  is  no 
system  in  making  purchases,  their  discovery,  selection,  qualities, 
and  character,  being  matter  of  haphazard ;  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  are  habitually  neglected,  while  acquisitions  of 
interior  importance,  and  at  excessive  prices,  are  from  time  to 
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time  made.  There  being  in  this  respect  no  definite  procedure 
laid  down,  nor  any  adequate  critical  test  provided,  all  is 
done  by  impulse  or  chance :  hence  the  governing  body  either 
shelter  themselves  by  inaction,  or  pay  enormously  for  pictures 
of  reputation.  Each  purchase  requiring  a  special  grant  from 
the  Treasury,  to  be  afterwards  approved  by  Parliament,  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  lost  before  so  cumbrous  a  machinery  can  be  put  in 
motion,  and  thus  the  whole  matter  depends  rather  on  State 
exigencies  than  considerations  of  Art.  In  short,  after  the 
national  collection  of  pictures  has  existed  fur  thirty  years  as  a 
public  institution,  and  after  the  large  outlay  for  its  purposes, 
no  one  can  tell  in  whom  it  really  is  vested,  nor  say  where  the 
powers  and  control  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Trustees  respec¬ 
tively  begin  or  terminate,  nor  define  the  functions  of  these 
bodies,  or  of  the  Gallery  oflScers.  Consequently  there  is  no 
intelligible  method  in  the  management,  no  common  action  among 
the  rulers  or  their  subordinates.  All  is  loose,  or  accidental,  or 
^puted. 

While  compelled  thus  to  denounce  the  system  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  we  are  grateful  to  the.  Trustees  generally  for  many 
onerous  and  unrequited  labours.  Most  of  them  give  the  State 
good  service  in  other  departments,  their  time  and  faculties 
being  occupied  by  far  more  weighty  interests.  And  the  un¬ 
reasonable  extension  of  their  number  fairly  extenuates  laxity 
of  attendance,  especially  as  it  is  preposterous  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  statesmen  should  assemble,  in  order  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  wages  of  candidates  for  a  stokership,  or  to  inquire 
about  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Greenwood’s  umbrella.  It  is 
therefore  satisfactory  to, find  that  the  unfavourable  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  reluctantly  arrived,  after  a  patient  and  impartial 
analysis  of  the  Blue-book,  are  in  a  great  measure  forestalled  by 
draft  reports  on  cleaning  and  management,  submitted  to  the 
Committee  by  their  Chairman,  Colonel  Mure.  These  drafts 
were  indeed  materially  modified,  as  to  method,  terms,  and  pros¬ 
pective  management ;  but  the  digest  of  evidence,  when 
finally  sanctioned  in  Committee,  did  not  substantially  differ 
from  that  proposed  by  the  Chairman.  The  evidence  itself 
forms  a  singular  record  of  hazy  recollections,  random  asser¬ 
tions,  and  crude  opinions,  its  tendency  unquestionably  being  to 
destroy  confidence  in  the  present  constitution  and  procedure  of 
the  governing  body.  In  this  way  we  are  brought  to  consider 
the  remedies  suggested  or  required. 

The  first  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  for  the  future 
control  of  the  Gallery  is  ‘  That  a  system  of  management  by  a 
*  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  continued;’  and  a  subsequent 
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one  enjoins  that  they  be  appointed  by  the  Treasury.  As  the 
propos^  to  discontinue  ex-officio  Trustees,  and  to  diminish  the 
entire  number  as  vacancies  may  occur,  do  not  effect  any  impor¬ 
tant  modification,  it  is  difficult  to  read  these  words  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  matters  are  to  remain  as  heretofore,  in  so  far  as 
the  governing  body  is  concerned.  Thus  far  the  Committee 
were  unanimous ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  that  some  consents 
may  have  been  given  to  these  startling  propositions,  in  the  hope 
of  thereafter  restricting  the  Trustees  to  be  a  merely  visiting 
and  inspecting  body.  Lord  Elcbo’s  motion  to  that  effect  having 
been  lost.  Other  suggestions  on  this  head  are  that  a  salaried 
Director,  appointed  by  the  Treasury  for  a  definite  time,  shall 
supersede  the  Keeper,  and  that  he  shall  recommend  in  writing 
all  purchases  to  the  Trustees,  they  having  the  disposal  of  a  fixed 
sum  to  be  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  pictures.  Various 
amendments  on  these  propositions  were  successively  negatived, 
—  such  as  that  the  Keeper  should  be  replaced  by  a  Board  of 
three,  with  co-ordinate  powers;  that  the  Director  should  be 
alone  responsible  for  purchases;  that  he  should  share  this 
burden  with  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees ;  and  that  the  annual 
parliamentary  grant  should  not  be  of  fixed  amount.  To 
persons  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  as  the  chairman  votes  only  in  case 
of  equal  divisions,  his  opinions,  when  at  variance  with  those 
of  his  colleagues,  cannot  be  put  on  record  except  through 
a  draft  report ;  this  however  not  being  generally  understo^ 
or  kept  in  view  by  critics  of  the  Report  before  us.  Colonel 
Mure  has  thought  it  right  to  explain,  through  the  newspapers, 
that  he  was  no  party  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  his  Com¬ 
mittee.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  character  of  the  Trust  is  to 
remain  unchanged,  nor  is  any  provision  made  against  the  mani¬ 
fold  inconveniences  hitherto  arising  from  an  absence  of  regula¬ 
tions,  duties,  or  defined  responsibility,  except  that  every  picture 
purchased  by  the  Trustees  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  and  that  all  picture-cleaning  should  be  submitted  to  strin¬ 
gent,  though  perhaps  complicated,  checks.  It  b  difficult  to 
read  this  [^try  result,  without  regretting  that  it  should  have 
occupied  the  valuable  time  of  seventeen  accomplished  gentlemen, 
during  fifteen  weeks.  We  ventiure  to  think  that  it  very  in¬ 
adequately  meets  the  acknowledged  evils  they  had  to  consider, 
and  we  believe  it  is  not  hailed  as  a  boon  by  those  who  would 
gladly  see  matters  put  into  better  train. 

But  while  demurring  to  the  more  important  recommendations 
of  the  Committee,  we  are  anxious  to  advert  to  other  plans  of 
amelioration,  offered  by  various  witnesses  in  more  or  less  matured 
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form,  and  tjonsidered  in  the  Chairman’s  draft  report.  Unity  of 
powers  and  action  being  the  obvious  remedy  for  lax  and  defec¬ 
tive  control,  a  disposition  to  concentrate  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  one  individual  was  to  be  looked  for.  Accordingly, 
the  favourite  panacea  of  several  advisers  is  that  a  supreme  Dic¬ 
tator  should  manage  our  whole  art  collections,  at  all  events  the 
national  pictures.  The  idea  was  put  forth  by  Mr.  Dyce,  R.A., 
in  a  pamphlet  formerly  noticed  by  us,  *  and  it  has  been  advo¬ 
cated,  with  more  or  less  tinkering,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  Wellesley.  But  as  the  hypothetical 
blessings  of  a  utopian  despotism  are  ever  frustrated  by  the  want 
of  a  model  despot,  these  gentlemen,  when  pressed  as  to  the 
Director’s  qualifications  and  powers,  have  generally  some  modi¬ 
fying  nostrum  to  hamper  his  action,  and  shelter  their  own,  if 
not  his,  responsibility.  Sir  C.  Eastlake  observes,  with  great 
truth,  ‘  the  qualifications  for  connoisseurship  are  various,  and 

*  are  rarely  united  in  one  and  the  same  person.  The  connoisseur 

*  should,  first,  possess  the  artist’s  knowledge  with  regard  to 
'  pictorial  merit  in  an  absolute  sense,  independently  of  names  of 

*  masters  and  historical  associations.  He  should,  in  the  next 

*  place,  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  schools, 

*  and  the  practice,  including  the  changes  of  style,  of  individual 

*  painters.  He  should  possess  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 

*  principal  works  of  the  masters,  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  those 

*  works,  in  regard  to  change  of  place,  possessors,  and  price. 
'  The  connoisseur  should  farther  be  acquainted  with  the  works 

*  of  the  imitators  of  such  masters ;  he  should  be  aware  of  the 

*  number  of  repetitions  of  a  given  master’s  productions,  with 

*  more  or  less  assistance  from  scholars,  and  should  ascertain 

*  which  is  the  best  of  those  repetitions.’  And  when  asked 
whether  he  could,  among  his  own  acquaintance,  lay  hand  on 
any  person  so  qualified.  Sir  Charles,  like  the  others  to  whom  a 
similar  inquiry  was  addressed,  avows  himself  unprepared  to  do 
so.  (No.  6509.)  Mr.  Ford  agmn  frankly  admits  that  ‘whoever 
‘  becomes  the  Director  of  a  national  gallery  of  pictures  must  be 
‘  a  brave  man,’  and  that  ‘  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  free 
‘  press  in  this  country  would  add  very  much  to  his  difiSculties, 
‘  because  he  would  be  sure  to  be  attacked  by  anonymous  cor- 
‘  respondents.’  (No.  8008-9.)  And  Dr.  Wellesley,  denoundng 
the  present  system  as  vicious,  considers  that  the  fault  depends 
upon  ‘  the  representative  system  of  this  country  controlling  the 
‘  expenditure  of  money,’  and  regards  ‘  the  constitution  of  Par- 
‘  liament  as  unfavourable  to  making  a  fine  coUecticm,  worthy  of 
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‘  the  nation.’  (No.  9575-6.)  Mr.  Dennistoun,  while  inclined  to 
the  theory  of  an  undivided  management,  thinks,  ‘  after  much 
‘  consideration,  that  this  expedient  would  infer  passing  from  one 

*  great  inconvenience  to  another,  and  jjerhaps  a  greater ;  ’  and 
having  enumerated  the  necessary  qualifications,  ‘despairs  of 
‘  finding  them  all  in  any  one  individual,’  who  might  probably, 
if  found,  ‘  be  too  sensitive  to  accept,  at  all  events  long  to  retain, 
‘  a  situation  that  would  necessarily  bring  upon  him,  unsustained 
‘  by  the  opinion  of  a  Board  acting  along  with  him,  the  whole 
‘  brunt  of  popular  criticism,  or  possibly  of  public  indignation.’ 
(No.  5773-4.)  Finally,  Lord  Aberdeen  observes  that,  ‘  in  a 
‘  country  where  there  is  the  same  freedom  of  discussion  that 

*  there  is  here,  I  should  not  envy  the  person  occupying  such  a 
‘  position,  *  *  *  while  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find 

*  such  a  one;’  (No.  5304.  5314.)  an  opinion  emphatically  con¬ 
firmed  by  Mr.  William  RusselL  (No.  8160-2.)* 

Giving  apjwirently  much  weight  to  these  objections.  Sir  C. 
Eastlake  put  in  a  proposal  which,  although  deficient  in  unity  of 
action,  claims  our  attention,  not  only  because,  being  in  writing, 
it  is  somewhat  less  crude  than  the  others,  but  as  coming  from 
one  who,  after  ample  experience  as  Keeper  and  Trustee,  avows 
himself  *  not  prepared  to  defend  the  present  system.’  The  fol- 


*  We  question  the  policy,  apart  from  the  justice,  of  impugning 
through  the  daily  press  every  act  of  the  Trustees,  —  a  practice  of  late 
much  on  the  increase,  especially  when  the  Royal  Academy  can  be  in 
any  way  simultaneously  attacked, — and  of  submitting  to  discussion, 
through  its  columns,  each  purchase  made  for  the  national  collection. 
We  happen  to  know  that,  when  recently  disposing  of  a  picture,  both 
desirable  and  desired  for  the  Gallery,  its  owner  informed  one  of  the 
Trustees  that  he  would  on  no  account  sell  it  to  them,  and  thereby 
expose  a  favourite  work  of  art,  and  perhaps  himself,  to  invidious 
newspaper  controversy.  Thus,  the  opportunity  of  an  acquisition  of 
the  very  class  most  wanted  has  been  irretrievably  lost ;  and,  although 
the  right  of  criticism  is  beyond  question,  if  it  be  so  exercised  as  to 
scare  away  important  additions  by  sale  or  gift,  its  value  becomes 
doubtful.  Such  systematic  attacks  must  obviously  tend  to  deprive 
the  country  of  the  services  of  men  really  competent  to  watch  over  its 
aesthetic  interests,  devoted  as  they  generally  are  to  pursuits  which, 
by  bringing  them  into  habitual  intercourse  and  contact  with  ideal 
b^uty  and  refinement,  at  once  disqualify  and  disincline  their  vo¬ 
taries  for  the  rude  tustle  of  newspaper  recrimination.  And  seeing 
that  the  opinions,  even  of  experienced  connoisseurs,  are  after  aU 
matters  of  impression  not  of  fact,  of  fiuctuating  taste  not  of  abstract 
troth,  ever  subject  to  conflicting  judgments,  it  is  surely  not  too  much 
to  expect  that,  by  such  men  at  least,  they  should  be  formed  with  for¬ 
bearance,  and  expressed  without  dogmatism. 
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lowing  outline  conveys  its  principal  features.  A  permanent 
Board  to  be  established,  in  connection  with  some  public  dei)art- 
ment,  to  consist  of  three  Gallery  officials,  with  such  representa¬ 
tives  of  government  as  might  be  appointed,  meeting  periodically, 
and  publishing  annual  reports.  The  three  officials  to  be  a 
Superintendent,  charged  with  the  general  control  within  the 
building,  including  attendants,  students,  and  financial  concerns; 
a  Director  entrusted  with  the  selection  and  valuation  of  pur¬ 
chases,  and  with  the  preservation  and  cleaning  of  the  pictures ; 
a  Secretary,  whose  chief  business  would  consist  not  only  in 
preparing  catalogues  of  the  Gallery,  but  in  gathering,  verifying, 
and  recording  particulars  of  every  important  picture,  existing  in 
Europe  or  described  in  books.  The  correspondence  to  be  de¬ 
volved  upon  an  Under-Secretary,  without  a  seat  at  the  Board. 
All  these  functionaries  to  give  their  whole  time,  receiving 
salaries,  and,  except  the  Director,  residing  at  the  Gallery. 
They  would  be  independent  and  separately  accountable ;  their 
mutual  relations,  and  the  details  of  their  duties,  are  left  some¬ 
what  vague,  and  scarcely  bear  the  searching  inquiries  put  by 
the  Committee  ;  but  the  prominent  and  original  trait  of  the  plan 
is  connected  with  the  Secretary’s  labours.  It  may  appear  a 
singular  fancy' that  the  British  Government  should  pay  a  person 
to  draw  up  elaborate  inventories,  on  the  model  proposed  by  Sir 
Charles,  of  pictures  which  there  is  but  a  remote  chance  of  ever 
reaching  this  country;  yet  such  a  register  would  gradually 
prove  of  inestimable  value  for  regulating  acquisitions,  and  in 
its  progress  could  not  fail  to  educate  the  Secretary  as  a  thorough 
connoisseur.  It  would  also  become  the  basis  of  much  more 
exact  information  regarding  what  the  old  masters  have  really 
effected,  than  the  world  as  yet  enjoys,  and  on  these  grounds  the 
suggestion  may  deserve  some  favourable  attention.  Apart 
from  it,  the  plan  seems  to  aim  at  so  employing  the  time  and 
abilities  of  three  officers  as  to  concentrate  on  each  the  peculiar 
duties  of  his  department,  while  the  whole  should  form  a  delibe¬ 
rative  body. 

The  same  end  would,  however,  as  we  conceive,  be  attained 
more  simply,  and  with  fewer  practical  obstacles,  by  a  paid  Board 
of  three  or  five,  acting  with  co-ordinate  powers.  This  idea,  to 
which  we  are  on  the  whole  disposed  to  give  our  adherence,  is, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  adopted  by  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Co- 
n'mgham,  Mr.  Hurlstone,  Mr.  Foggo,  and  Mr.  Dennistoun, 
although  by  some  of  these  gentlemen  it  is  encumbered  by 
supervision,  and  other  conditions  detracting  from  its  free  deve¬ 
lopment.  The  important  and  difficult  point  would  be  to  con¬ 
centrate  action,  and  individualise  responsibility,  while  thus 
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bringing  into  requisition  the  talents  and  acquirements  of 
several  persons,  for  duties  demanding  a  wide  diversity  of 
knowledge,  and  dealing  with  a  great  variety  of  tastes.  With 
this  view,  it  is  proposed  to  impose  a  very  stringent  responsibi¬ 
lity  upon  each  member  of  the  Board,  compelling  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  frequent  meetings  throughout  the  entire  year,  and 
requiring  their  written  approval  of  every  important  transaction, 
such  as  purchases  or  picture-cleaning.  The  object  would  be 

*  to  secure  good  and  constant  work,’  in  a  belief  that  *  the 
‘  opinion  of  five  well-qualified  gentlemen,  or  of  a  majority  of 

*  these,  would  and  ought  to  weigh  more  with  the  public,  even 

*  if  they  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  than  the  opinion  of  a  single 
‘  individual.’  (Nos.  5760.  5783.  5776.)  And  although  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  any  scheme  to 
supersede  the  existing  system  (which  he  in  no  way  attempts  to 
justify),  he  seems  to  point  at  principles  leading  to  these  very 
results.  (Nos.  5289-90.  5318.  5320.  5334.)  Simplicity  is,  how¬ 
ever,  of  great  importance,  and  to  that  any  continuance  of  the 
Trustees  as  a  superintending  or  controUing  body  appears  fatal. 

The  Committee  have  applied  themselves  with  laudable 
anxiety  to  the  discovery  of  adequate  precautions  in  regard  to 
picture-cleaning.  Those  proposed  by  the  Chairman  are  some¬ 
what  more  stringent  than  the  suggestions  ultimately  adopted ; 
but  in  neither  case  is  there  much  novelty,  while  some  of  the 
regulations  go  into  technicalities  scarcely  within  the  grasp  of 
such  a  tribunal.  On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that  this,  like 
other  points,  might  be  safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  small 
competent  Board,  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  the  removal  of 
old  varnish  shall  be  authorised  only  after  the  Keeper’s  written 
report  upon  urgent  cases,  where  the  obscurity  of  a  work  is  such 
as  to  prevent  ite  proper  qualities  being  enjoyed  or  studied,  and 
where  no  extraordinary  risk  seems  to  attend  that  process. 
Farther,  that  each  commission  should  be  entrusted  by  the 
Board  to  the  restorer  most  skilled  in  that  particular  description 
of  art,  with  specific  instructions,  he  alone  being  held  liable 
for  their  due  implement.  But  the  main  point  is,  that,  by 
regular  and  careful  wiping  of  the  surfaces,  and  by  employing 
the  best  varnish  when  these  require  to  be  refreshed,  all  more 
extensive  manipulations  should  be  long,  if  not  indefinitely, 
postponed.* 


*  To  instance  the  multiplicity  of  opinions  in  trifling  matters,  we 
may  refer  to  the  various  ways  of  wiping  pictures  recommended  to 
the  Committee  by  diflerent  experts.  I,  dusting  with  a  feather-brush ; 
2,  dry  wiping  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief ;  3,  wiping  with  a  wet 
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It  is  satlsfactoiy  to  find  that  the  recommendation  which  we 
formerly  made  of  a  stated  annual  parliamentary  grant  for  pur¬ 
chases  is  approved  by  the  evidence,  and  adopted  in  the  Report ; 
but  we  consider  it  a  great  oversight,  that  neither  a  code  of 
regulations  nor  an  annual  report  to  the  House  of  Commons  is 
rendered  imperative,  as  proposed  by  the  Chairman.  And,  see¬ 
ing  that  a  national  art-museum  ought  to  include  a  series  of 
favourable  examples,  exhibiting  chronologically  and  critically 
the  prc^ess  of  painting  at  various  periods,  while  showing  its 
origin,  development,  and  successive  transitions  in  style,  we 
coiriially  adopt  the  following  dictum  of  the  Committee:  — 

‘  The  intelligent  public  of  this  country  are  daily  becoming  alive  to 
the  truth,  which  has  long  been  recognised  by  other  enlightened 
nations,  that  the  arts  of  design  cannot.l^  properly  studied,  or  rightly 
appreciated,  by  means  of  insulated  specimens  alone :  that,  in  order 
to  understand  or  profit  by  the  great  works,  either  of  the  ancient  or 
modem  schools  of  art,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  the  genius  which 
produced  them,  not  merely  in  its  final  results,  but  in  the  mode  of  its 
operation!;  in  its  rise  and  progress,  as  well  as  in  its  perfection.  A 
just  appreciation  of  Italian  painting  can  as  little  be  obtained  from  an 
exclusive  study  of  the  works  of  Raffaele,  Titian,  or  Correggio,  as  a 
critical  knowledge  of  English  poetry  from  the  perusal  of  a  few  of  its 
master-pieces.  What  Chaucer  and  Spenser  are  to  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  Giotto  and  Masaccio  are  to  the  great  masters  of  the  Florentine 
school ;  and  a  national  gallery  would  be  as  defective  without  adequate 
specimens  of  both  styles  of  painting,  as  a  national  library  without 
specimens  of  both  styles  of  poetry.  In  order,  therefore,  to  render  the 
British  National  Gallery  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  think  that  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
collection  should  be  expended  with  a  view,  not  merely  of  exhibiting 
to  the  public  beautiful  works  of  art,  but  of  instructing  the  people  in 
the  history  of  that  art,  and  of  the  age  in  which,  and  the  men  by 
whom,  those  works  were  produced.* 

Having  thus  considered  in  its  various  bearings  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Gallery,  we  have  but  little  room  left  for 
what  seems  to  us  the  subsidiary  question  of  Site.  Those  who 
advocate  a  costly  removal  of  the  collection  maintain  that  it  is 
at  present  irreparably  exposed  to  detrimental  influences;  that 
the  space  is  too  contracted  for  the  necessary  enlargements ;  and 
that  it  is  desirable  to  centralise  the  principal  art-museums  of 
the  metropolis  in  a  more  eligible  position.  Let  us  examine 
these  plans  in  detiuL 


or  moist  sponge ;  4,  ditto,  with  an  old  soft  wet  linen  rag ;  o,  ditto, 
with  wet  cotton  wool ;  6,  the  application  of  a  liquid  secretion  unfit 
for  ears  polite. 
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I.  Coming  from  climates  of  brighter  sky  and  liquid  air. 
Dr.  Waagen  and  Baron  von  Klenze  are,  like  other  foreigners, 
dismayed  by  the  dense  and  smoke-stained  atmosphere  of  the 
Thames.  They  feel  its  leaden  action  on  their  temperament, 
observe  its  soots  begriming  their  linen,  and  conclude  that  such 
an  influence  must  be  deleterious  to  health,  and  destructive  to 
all  beautiful  objects.  They  see  the  marbles  at  the  British 
Museum  dusty  and  discoloured,  and  many  pictures  at  the 
National  Gallery  almost  equally  obscured,  so  they  ascribe  both 
results  to  one  noxious  cause.  The  like  impressions  tell  in  a 
minor  degree  upon  ourselves :  a  cry  for  removal  of  the  national 
pictures  is  raised,  and  is  gladly  seconded  by  the  Gallery  officials, 
who,  if  relieved  from  daily  dustings  and  hebdomadal  washings, 
would  enjoy  a  comparative  sinecure.  The  impulse  thus  given 
by  prejudice  and  self-interest  is  alleged  to  be  seconded  by 
j^yal  Academicians,  in  hopes  that,  should  the  old  masters  be 
ousted  from  ‘  the  finest  situation  in  Europe,’  the  vacant  quarter 
might  be  theirs.  But  if,  at  Trafalgar  ^uare,  the  smoke  and 
dust  from  without,  the  exhalations  of  crowded  humanity  from 
within,  are  ruinous  to  ancient  canvasses,  indurated  by  patina 
and  varnish,  how  fare  the  freshly  pmuted  and  still  unprotected 
surfaces  of  modern  works  in  more  crowded  saloons  under  the 
same  roof?  True,  the  former  remain  there  for  years,  the  latter 
for  months.  Yet,  if  conscious  that  the  situation  is  peculiarly 
mjurious,  would  artists  expose,  without  remonstrance,  their  valu¬ 
able  property,  and  hazard  their  enduring  reputation  in  these  and 
other  adjacent  exhibition-rooms?  or  would  the  Academidans 
there  permanently  place  their  diploma-pictures  and  other  im¬ 
portant  works  ?  But,  since  the  question  is  made  one  peculiarly 
of  ancient  pmntings,  are  we  to  believe  that  tbe  Dukes  of  North¬ 
umberland  and  Sutherland,  Sir  Hobert  Peel,  Lcnrd  Ellesmere, 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  other  connoisseurs,  wilfully  keep  their  admirable 
collections  in  a  quarter  ascertained  to  be  dangerous  above  other 
parts  of  London;  or  that  the  Messrs.  Woodburn  have  long  pre¬ 
ferred  the  same  foul  neighbourhood  to  deposit  sale  pictures  of 
rare  merit  and  importance?  Probabilities  being  thus  against 
the  prevmling  impression,  how  stand  the  facts?  We  have 
already  shown  the  pctures  that  have  become  darkened  at  the 
Gallery  to  be  those  on  which  an  oil  varnish  has  been  applied, 
the  noxious  qualities  of  which  are  very  generally  condemned, 
while  others,  uniformly  refreshed  with  mastic  varnish,  remain  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  believe, 
that,  with  ordinary  precautions  iu  dusting,  wiping,  and  varnish¬ 
ing,  no  farther  complaints  on  this  head  need  arise.  It  is  made 
unfortunately  palpable  in  evidence,  that  damage  from  dirt  and 
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smoke  is  infinitely  more  fatal  and  permanent  to  marbles ;  but 
should  that  plea  be  considered  to  warrant  removal  in  either  case 
from  the  seat  of  mischief,  very  effectual  measures  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  desirable,  and  a  still  purer  atmosphere  than  the  West 
End  should  be  sought  out,  in  order  to  warrant  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  expense  of  new  galleries.  Yet  the  ai^ument  might  lead 
to  results  little  foreseen  by  its  supporters.  If  objects  of  art  are 
really  so  damaged  by  London  smoke,  the  sooner  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  collections  go  to  the  provinces  the  better.  The  metropolis 
would  thus  be  shorn  of  hdf  its  attractions,  while  the  wealthiest 
and  most  cultivated  community  of  our  countrymen  might  learn 
that  money  given  for  short-lived  painting  and  sculpture  is  mis¬ 
spent. 

To  us,  who  avoid  the  National  Gallery  on  the  few  holidays 
when  it  is  much  frequented,  the  alleged  mischief  of  dense 
crowds  and  dirty  visitors  appears  exaggerated :  yet,  if  facilities 
of  access  elsewhere  withheld  are  here  abused,  very  simple 
regulations  might  suflfice  to  remedy  the  evil,  without  operating 
as  an  exclusion  to  any.  Double  swing  doors,  and  tickets  taken 
a  few  yards  off,  would  keep  out  much  dust  and  some  idlers. 
But  ready  admission  seems  to  us  of  primary  importance,  and 
hence  the  value  we  attach  to  the  present  situation.  There  is 
probably  no  spot  in  the  world  where  so  many  human  beings 
daily  pass  for  business  or  pleasure.  Those  who  would  for  a 
moment  rest  their  jaded  limbs,  or  relieve  their  harassed  thoughts ; 
who  change  their  omnibus  at  Charing  Cross,  or  have  miscal¬ 
culated  an  appointment,  or  are  caught  in  a  shower,  here  find  a 
refuge  at  hand,  and  in  it  a  series  of  objects  ennobling  to  the 
mind,  improving  to  the  taste,  soothing  to  the  spirits.  As  some 
who  enter  church  to  scoff  remain  to  pray,  so  men  who  ascend 
the  Gallery  steps  for  convenience  often  find  improvement :  and 
to  many,  a  few  minutes  thus  stolen  from  the  cares  of  material 
existence,  to  gaze  on  Del  Piombo’s  Miracle,  or  Claude’s  Ar¬ 
cadian  scenes,  will  continue,  like  the  oasis  in  the  desert,  a 
sweet  memory  amid  a  joyless  retrospect.  Mr.  Foggo  well  says, 

*  I  perfectly  agree  with  that  beautiful  opinion  expressed  by 
‘  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  the  National  Gallery  was  first  pro- 

*  posed,  that,  placed  in  the  centre  and  in  the  full  stream  of 

*  London  industry,  persons  of  various  classes  would  all  meet  in 

*  mutual  good-will ;  and  I  do  think  that  to  remove  it  from  the 

*  centre  through  which  everybody  at  times  has  to  pass,  and 

*  where  many  men  who  cannot  afford  a  whole  day  in  going 
‘  after  a  picture,  can  for  a  single  hour  just  go  and  see  what  the 

*  nation  has  done  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people,  would  be 

*  exceedingly  injurious  and  imprudent.’ 

II.  If,  however,  it  be  proved  that  the  accommodation  in 
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Trafalgar  Square  cannot  be  sufficiently  extended  for  the  eventual 
requirements  of  the  Gallery,  the  question  of  site  will  assume 
another  aspect.  Additional  space  is  urgently  needed,  and  may 
be  sought  by  taking  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  building,  now 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy ;  by  projecting  the  whole  front 
elevation  to  the  railing ;  or  by  a  back  extension  over  the  ground 
covered  by  the  workhouse.  Assuming  the  Academy  to  claim 
compensation,  and  admitting  that  a  workhouse  need  not  have 
one  of  the  choicest  positions  in  London,  all  this  becomes  a 
mere  question  of  expense.*  Although  quite  inadequate  for 
centralised  museums  of  sculpture,  &c.,  this  space  would  abun¬ 
dantly  provide  picture  galleries  on  the  largest  scale,  leaving 
undisturbed  the  barracks,  which  the  authorities  have  wisely 
decided  to  retain  as  a  military  position.  In  this  view,  drawings 
alone  would  become  ancillary  to  the  collection  of  paintings,  the 
engravings  remaining  annexed  to  the  Museum  library. 

III.  Before,  however,  this  question  of  site  can  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  entertained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  more 
extensive  one,  which  has  been  raised  by  a  recent  proposal  to 
centralise  the  principal  museums  and  literary  institutions  of 
London.  With  this  view,  there  have  lately  been  secured  to  the 
public  above  eighty  acres  of  open  ground  at  Kensington  Gore, 
between  Hyde  Park  and  Brompton,  and  much  evidence,  of  the 
usual  vague  and  discursive  character,  has  been  tendered  in 
reference  to  its  application.  The  prevailing  theory  seems  to  be 
that  in  this,  or  some  adjacent  space,  the  National  Gallery,  the 
artistic  and  monumental  departments  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  establishments  for  art  education,  and  the  principal  literary 
or  scientific  societies  should  be  clustered,  for  the  benefits  of 
mutual  reference  and  intercommunion.  The  vastness  of  this 
idea  lends  it  a  questionable  grandeur,  and  veils  many  diffi¬ 
culties  both  of  plan  and  execution.  The  vaeated  sculpture- 
galleries  and  halls  at  the  Museum  would  be  a  welcome  relief  to 
ffie  groaning  bookshelves  under  Mr.  Fanizzi’s  charge ;  and  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  statuary  would  be  usrfully  located 
near  the  pictures.  But  here  arise  doubts  as  to  separating  art 
from  archaeology,  aesthetics  from  antiquities.  Although  the 
Elgin  marbles  may  well  be  classed  with  Raffaele’s  and  Del 
Pioinbo’s  panels,  must  their  migration  be  attended  by  Egyptian 
mythology,  Assyrian  monsters  and  polyglot  inscriptions?  Or 
does  not  a  stronger  analogy  of  interest  bind  these,  and  the 
medals,  to  the  library  than  to  the  plastic  collections  ?  Again, 

*  The  matter  in  band  is  sufficiently  complicated  without  now 
going  into  the  merits  or  claims  of  the  Academy,  which  would  of 
course  be  fully  looked  into  on  any  such  arrangement  as  we  point  at. 
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would  the  admitted  inconvenience,  risk,  and  great  coet  of 
tranaporting  ponderous  masses  of  stone  be  compensated  by  its 
advantages?  Yet,  supposing  the  project  partially  adopted,  it 
might  be  arranged  to  assemble  near  the  puntings  all  marbles 
and  casts  of  aesthetic  merit,  along  with  the  drawings  and  en¬ 
gravings,  a  library  of  art  being  supplied ;  sculpture  of  archaeolo¬ 
gical  or  ethnological  interest  would  remain  at  the  Museum; 
while  minor  artistic  rarities,  such  as  nielli,  enamels,  bronzes, 
terra-cottas,  vases,  pottery,  ceramic  ware,  carvings  in  ivory, 
metal,  or  wood,  might  with  propriety  be  annexed  to  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  might  together  form  a  third  collection.  But, 
should  all  these  become  concentrated  in  an  open  suburban 
locality,  is  the  management  to  be  centralised,  as  well  as  the 
site  ?  and  are  we  to  render  the  discovery  of  a  qualified  supreme 
Director  still  more  hopeless  by  so  large  an  accession  to  our 
demands  upon  his  time  and  intelligence,  and  hy  so  great  a 
burden, of  varied  duties? 

The  Committee  have  shown  much  reserve  in  dealing  with 
these  complex  considerations.  While  reluctantly  surrendering 
the  present  site  of  the  Gallery,  and  disposed  to  recommend  for 
it  the  one  at  Kensington  Gore,  they,  in  a  great  measure,  evade 
the  centralisation  question  referred  to  them,  by  suggesting  that 
a  Royal  Commission  be  named  to  dispose  of  it.  In  this  they 
have  probably  done  well ;  a  smaller  tribunal  than  theirs  being 
better  fitted  to  adjudicate  upon  the  evidence  they  have  carefully 
elicited.  But  when  Government  takes  up  this  matter,  we  tru^ 
it  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  prejudices  against  Trafalgar 
Square  date  only  from  the  Commission  of  1850,  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  having  in  1848  reported  favourably  as  to  enlarging  the 
present  Gallery,  on  account  of,  among  other  reasons,  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  people,  and  the  facilities  it  offers  for  extensions  with 
but  one  expensive  architectural  elevation. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that,  with  a  preponderance  of  testi¬ 
mony  adverse  to  the  system  of  management  by  Trustees,  the 
Committee  have  resolved  upon  continuing  it ;  that,  while  an 
unpaid  governing  body  is  generally  condemned,  they  have 
virtually  sanctioned  it ;  that,  although  primarily  appointed  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  picture-cleaning,  and  although  all 
witnesses  unconnected  with  the  Gallery  object  to  this,  as 
uncalled  for  or  injurious,  they  have  abstained  from  recording  a 
disapproval  of  such  proceedings.  While,  therefore,  we  feel 
grateful  to  them  for  their  painstaking  investigation  of  the 
subject,  we  trust  that,  in  deciding  upon  a  plan  for  maintaining 
a  collection  of  pictures  worthy  of  the  age  and  nation.  Govern¬ 
ment  will  found  its  measures  upon  no  narrow  views  or  foregone 
conclusions. 
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Art.  VI. —  1.  Lorenzo  Benoni;  or  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an 
Italian.  Edinburgh  and  London:  1853.  1  vol.  8vo. 

2.  Castellamonte ;  an  Autobiographical  Sketch  illustrative  of 
Italian  Life  during  the  Insurrection  of  1831.  2  vola.  post 

8vo.  London :  1854. 

^T'he  only  resemblance  between  these  two  books  lies  in  their 
subject.  The  scenes  and  the  heroes  of  both  are  Italian,  and 
both  treat  of  the  abortive  insurrections  which  took  place  in 
several  of  the  Italian  provinces,  in  consequence  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution  of  July  1830.  Here 
all  similarity  ends.  Castellamonte  is  one  of  the  most  discredit¬ 
able  specimens  of  book-making  which  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice.  The  popularity  of  ‘  Lorenzo  Benoni’  seems  to  have 
stimulated  the  writer  to  take  up  his  pen ;  and  though  he  hod 
little  to  say — and  that  little  was  not  worth  saying,  and  is  not 
particularly  well  said, — he  has  contrived,  by  trivial  personalities, 
by  tedious  verbiage,  by  irrelevant  episodes,  by  tawdry  declama¬ 
tion,  to  spin  it  out  into  two  worthless,  wearisome,  and  disap¬ 
pointing  volumes.  How  much  of  pure  fiction,  and  how  much 
of  romantic  exaggeration  he  has  allowed  himself  to  mingle  with 
the  substratum  of  fact,  we  have  no  means  of  detecting.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  alloy  is  considerable ;  but  its  precise  amount  it  is  not 
important  to  ascertain.  Whether  the  author  was,  or  ^vas  not, 
as  he  represents  himself,  the  centre  of  the  whole  drama,  the  soul 
of  the  entire  plot,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  the 
leader  in  every  skirmish,  the  hereof  every  adventure, — is  a 
matter  of  infinitely  small  account.  The  only  thing  of  moment 
— and  this  is  conveyed  faithfully  enough — is  the  picture  of 
mingled  frivolity,  imbecility,  and  cowardice, — of  victory  by  acci¬ 
dent,  of  resistance  without  purpose,  of  surrender  without  a 
struggle — which  has  been  displayed  time  after  time  by  nearly 
all  the  political  movements  in  that  unfortunate  country. 

Castellamonte — we  will  not  betray  the  incognito  which  the 
Author  has  assumed,  and  will  do  well  to  maintain — is  a  native 
of  Parma  who  has  apparently  completed  his  academic  course, 
but  still  mixes  a  good  deal  with  the  students  of  the  University, 
and  enjoys  considerable  influence  over  his  young  associates.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Parmese  had  much  to  complain  of, 
either  in  the  way  of  oppression  or  taxation.  They  were,  of 
course,  like  most  continental  people,  interdicted  from  political 
action  and  discussion;  their  sovereign,  Marie  Louise,  was  a  woman 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  respect,  as  she  was  both  profligate  and 
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silly,  and  her  ^Ministers  were  bigoted  and  feeble:  but  her  rule  was 
mild,  her  subjects  generally  comfortable  and  well-to-do,  and  every 
one  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  life  in  his  own  way  with 
little  interference.  But  the  easy  and  brilliant  success  of  the  out¬ 
break  at  Paris  bad  infected  the  exciteable  and  hot-headed  youths 
of  Italy ;  the  standing  grievance  of  the  Peninsula — that  which 
has  roused  and  united  all  classes  since  the  days  of  Machiavelli — 
the  domination  of  the  Austrians,  was  then  ready  to  serve  as  a 
rallying-point  and  a  war-cry ;  and  the  popular  mind  was  in  an 
unusual  state  of  fermentation,  which  any  accident  might  ripen 
into  a  serious  crisis.  At  this  conjuncture  a  favourite  Professor 
is  dismissed  from  his  post  for  some  incautious  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  French  heroism,  and  an  obnoxious  advocate — 
a  pet  enemy  of  Castellamonte — is  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
The  students  are  in  a  state  of  noble  indignation :  they  resolve 
upon  a  riot  in  precisely  the  same  temper,  half  rage,  half  frolic, 
in  which  schoolboys  resolve  on  a  barring-out;  and  Castella¬ 
monte  is  to  head  them.  A  friend  brings  him  a  magnificent 
dagger  with  much  farcical  mystery :  he  flourishes  the  weapon 
with  sundry  patriotic  apostrophes,  and,  awkwardly  enough, 
contrives  to  stab  himself  in  the  leg.  While  confined  to  the  sofa 
by  his  accident,  a  Carbonaro  acquaintance  visits  him,  confides 
to  him  that  a  serious  emeute  is  in  contemplation,  which  their 
boyish  row  may  mar,  and  persuades  him  to  soothe  down  his 
fellow-students  into  mere  passive  resistance.  This  is  done: 
but  the  Government,  anxious  to  remove  so  turbulent  a  lad 
during  a  period  of  excitement,  issues  a  warrant  for  his  arrest ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  true  to  its  hatred  of  disturbance  and 
aversion  from  severity,  sends  him  private  warning  to  abscond. 
This,  however,  he  conceives  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  do;  so 
he  puts  on  the  hero,  steels  himself  against  the  tears  and  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  friends,  and  resolves  to  1^  the  proto-martyr  to  his 
country’s  cause — the  Curtius  of  the  Parmesan  Kepublic.  He 
is  therefore  politely  visited  at  night,  requested  to  dress  himself, 
and  marched  off,  along  with  haJf-a-dozen  of  his  fellow-rioters, 
to  a  mountain-fortress,  where  they  remain  in  tolerably  comfort¬ 
able  durance  for  three  weeks,  amusing  themselves  with  various 
boyish  pranks,  which  their  gaoler  tolerates  with  singular  good- 
humour.  Meantime  the  Revolution  has  taken  place  at  Parma, — 
that  is  to  say,  symptoms  of  discontent  having  shown  themselves, 
the  troops  were  kept  under  arms  day  and  night  till  they  were  tired, 
when  a  mob  collected,  surrounded  them,  mingled  among  them,  fra¬ 
ternised  with  them,  disarmed  them  (nothing  loth,  apparently), 
and  organised  a  National  Guard.  Marie  Louise  and  her  most 
obnoxious  ministers  retired  secretly  and  unmolested ;  and  the 
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change  of  government  was  completed  without  a  gun  having 
been  ffrcd,  or  a  drop  of  blood  shed.  The  authorities  succumbed 
without  resistance,  by  way  of  setting  a  good  example  to  the  in¬ 
surgents  when  their  turn  came  round, — an  example  they  ad¬ 
mired  too  much  not  to  imitate. 

The  victory  thus  gained,  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  least  idea 
what  was  to  be  done  with  it,  or  why  they  had  desired  it.  A 
provisional  government  was  organised,  the  members  of  which 
were  principally  occupied  in  throwing  cold  water  on  the  popular 
enthusiasm.  The  prisoners  were  liberated  and  joined  the  insur¬ 
gent  leaders,  who  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  about  equal 
proportions  of  boys  fresh  from  Brutus  and  Timoleon,  and  of 
rakes  and  reprobates  fresh  from  exile  or  from  prison,  foolish 
fanatics,  and  malignant  mauvais  sujets.  The  government  and 
the  people  both  cradled  themselves  in  the  delusion  that  there 
was  no  danger  from  the  Austrians,  inasmuch  as  the  French  had 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention :  no  steps  were  taken 
to  ascertain  what  real  ground  there  might  be  for  their  fancied 
security ;  no  provision  was  made  for  defence ;  no  efforts  made 
to  obtain  powerful  alliances  for  protection  in  case  of  the  worst. 
It  was  unusually  fine  weather,  and  every  one  was  contented  to 
slumber  and  to  feast.  There  appears  to  have  been  little  order, 
and  no  subordination.  Any  one  w'bo  was  bold  and  active  enough 
might  command ;  any  one  who  was  meek  and  ductile  enough 
might  obey.  A  sort  of  irregular  expedition  set  out  agmnst 
Fiorenzuola,  where  it  met  some  Austrian  troops,  and  was 
routed,  after  a  smart  skirmish.  Still  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  chose  to  assume  that  Austria  intended  to  be  as  idle  and 
passive  as  themselves ;  but  some  of  the  insurgents,  by  way  of 
securing  good  treatment  to  sucb  of  their  friends  as  had  been 
made  prisoners,  earned  off  the  Bishop  of  Guastalla  (a  former 
lover  of  Marie  Louise)  as  a  hostage.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  great  feat  of  the  ‘  Bevolutlon.  ’  Meanwhile,  the  Austrians 
were  collecting  an  overpowering  force,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
ready,  marched  against  Parma.  The  provisional  government 
had  full  notice  of  its  approach,  but  made  no  arrangements  either 
for  resistance  or  surrender.  Its  members  sat  at  their  Council 
Board  burning  papers  that  might  ‘compromise’  them,  and 
getting  the  Palace  into  order  for  their  Sovereign,  that  she 
might  not  find  a  single  chair  out  of  its  place.  According  to 
Castellamonte,  no  guard  was  even  appointed  to  the  gate  of  the 
city  (an  open  one  of  iron  lattice-work),  and  he  himself,  there¬ 
fore,  assumed  the  command  of  this  important  post,  and  established 
himself  there  with  a  few  volunteer  friends — ‘  sending  for  wine 
‘and  refreshments  to  a  neighbouring  tavern’ — to  make  head 
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against  seven  thousand  Austrian  troops.  The  troops  appeared, 
and  seem  to  have  behaved  with  commendable  forbearance,  wait¬ 
ing  till  the  spirit  of  bravado,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
youthful  band,  should  have  evaporated.  After  a  short  delay, 
the  anxiety  of  the  working  people  and  market-gardeners,  inside 
and  outside  of  the  walls,  to  proceed  to  their  morning  avocations 
prevailed ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  white  uniforms 
of  the  Tedeschi,  with  the  Grand  Duchess  behind  them,  took 
quiet  possession  of  the  place. 

Thus  ended  the  Parma  ‘Revolution;’  one  of  the  most 
wretched  and  ludicrous  farces  ever  enacted  on  the  political 
stage.  It  was  a  perfect  caricature  of  Revolutions,  and  one  that 
would  be  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  except  as  displaying  in 
unusually  vivid  colours  that  utter  childishness  of  proceeding, 
feebleness  of  character,  and  absence  of  any  definite  object  or 
steady  purpose,  which  distinguished  most  of  the  Italian  patri¬ 
otic  movements  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  which,  were  it 
the  last  act  of  their  history,  might  well  make  us  despair  of  their 
future,  and  reserve  our  sympathy  for  a  nobler  people,  and  a 
more  hopeful  cause. 

‘  Lorenzo  Benoni  ’  is  a  work  of  an  altogether  different  stamp. 
Its  tone  is  far  more  serious  and  manly,  its  dramatis  personae  are 
of  a  far  higher  order,  and  its  literary  merit  is  incomparably 
superior.  Indeed,  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  production,  and,  if  the  unaided  work  of  a  foreigner, 
is  unrivalled  for  easy  elegance  and  idiomatic  accuracy  of  style. 
The  spirit  which  pervades  is  singularly  earnest  and  yet  gentle, 
reminding  us  much  of  Silvio  Pellico,  while  exempt  from  his 
almost  feminine  softness;  the  love  of  liberty,  which  breathes 
through  every  page,  is  of  a  rational  and  noble  sort ;  and  what¬ 
ever  enthusiasm  may  be  traced  in  it  is  of  so  subdued  and 
genuine  a  character,  so  utterly  free  from  the  bombast  and  infla¬ 
tion  which  so  generally  makes  us  turn  away  in  disgust  from  the 
writings  of  most  Italian  patriots,  that  even  our  cold  English 
temperaments  can  meet  it  with  unchilled  sympathy.  The 
author  when  very  young  was  concerned  in  the  inchoate  conspi¬ 
racy  (for  it  was  never  more  than  an  ebauche)  which  was 
attempted  in  the  Sardinian  States  in  1831,  was  obliged  to  fly, 
and  has  remained  ever  since  an  exile,  maintaining  a  high  cha¬ 
racter,  and  earning  an  honest  and  laborious  independence ;  his 
brother  was  thrown  into  prison,  and,  we  believe,  died  there 
by  his  own  hand,  fearing  lest  his  fortitude  might  give  way 
under  suffering  and  torture,  and  he  might  thus  be  betrayed  into 
divulging  the  names  and  secrets  of  his  fellow-conspirators ;  and 
some  of  his  associates  in  the  unfortunate  attempt — one  espe- 
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dally,  here  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Fantasio, — have  since ' 
attained  a  European  reputation.  The  narrative  is  strictly  auto¬ 
biographical  ;  the  writer  briefly  sketches  his  childhood,  depicts 
the  training  at  school  and  university  to  which  the  youth  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  in  Piedmont  were  subjected  twenty 

? rears  ago,  the  proceedings  and  temper  of  the  government  which 
dd  the  foundation  for  the  universal  and  well-founded  discontent 
which  then  prevailed,  the  motives  and  commencements  of  the 
wild  project  for  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things,  in  which 
so  many  noble  spirits  were  engaged  and  so  many  valuable  lives 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  final  discovery  and  ruin  which  involved 
them  all.  Their  hopes,  their  wrongs,  their  failures,  are  all 
narrated  in  simple  and  unexaggerat^  language,  with  sadness, 
indeed,  but  without  bitterness ;  and  the  delineation  might  teach 
some  salutary  lessons  to  the  oppressive  and  retrogressive  Italian 
governments  of  to-day, — if  those  perverse  and  demented  go¬ 
vernments  could  learn  from  any  thing,  —  and  can  scarcely  fail 
to  suggest  some  interesting  reflections  to  every  reader. 

Our  author  received  his  education  at  the  public  school,  and 
afterwards  at  the  University  of  Genoa.  The  first  of  these  esta¬ 
blishments  seems  to  have  an  external  resemblance  to  analogous 
seminaries  in  our  own  country,  but  it  was,  if  possible,  more 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  supervision  exercised 
over  the  pupils  was  far  more  minute  and  vexatious,  and  the 
spirit  prevalent  among  the  boys  was  wholly  different.  Both  in 
England  and  Sardinia  the  ancient  classical  writers  form  one  of 
the  leading  subjects  of  study  in  a  public  school ;  but  in  fmgland, 
the  sympathy  with  freedom,  and  the  hatred  of  despotism,  which 
a  boy  imbibes  from  the  great  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  har¬ 
monise  with  the  political  sentiments  of  the  community  into 
which  he  is  about  to  enter.  But  the  result  was  very  different 
when  the  Sardinian  government  sought  to  mould  their  children 
into  the  docile,  submissive,  and  uninterested  subjects  of  a  despotic 
rule,  by  feeding  them  on  Plutarch,  Livy,  and  the  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes,  and  making  them  drink  in  Republicanism  with 
their  mother’s  milk.  Doomed  as  soon  as  they  become  men  to' 
take  no  interest  and  make  no  inquiries  into  affairs  of  State,  they 
were  taught  while  boys  to  look  up  with  the  most  fervent  admi¬ 
ration  to  those  ancient  warriors,  senators,  and  statesmen,  who 
deemed  that  the  country  held  the  first  claim  upon  our  services, 
that  patriotism  was  the  only  absolutely  essential  virtue,  that  to 
be  neutral  in  civil  strife  was  a  mortal  crime,  and  that  idem  velle* 
et  idem  nolle  de  republicd  was  a  closer  bond  of  union  than  any 
family  or  private  tie.  Intended  for  unmurmuring  slaves,  and 
imquestioning  believers  ‘  in  the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern 
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*  wrong,’  they  were  fostered  for  this  pre- ordered  destiny  by  the 
biographies  of  the  great  king-killers  and  emancipators  of  old, 
by  eulogistic  lives  of  Leonidas  and  Epaminondas,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton. 

‘  Strange  but  true.  Public  education  in  Piedmont — the  part  of 
all  Italy,  perhaps,  most  despotically  governed  at  that  time  —  was 
entirely  republican.  The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  only 
thing  taught  us  with  any  care  at  school,  was  in  truth,  according  to 
the  light  in  which  it  was  placed,  little  else  than  a  constant  libel  upon 
monarchy,  and  a  panegyric  upon  the  democratic  form  of  government. 
The  decline  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta,  happy  and  flourishing  as  long 
as  they  remained  republics,  dated  from  the  day  which  gave  power 
into  a  single  hand.  Rome  dated  her  greatness  and  power  from  the 
moment  she  expelled  the  Tarquins ;  and  the  great  republic  which 
had  conquered  the  world  faded  under  the  hands  of  the  Caesars,  failed 
to  defend  its  conquests,  allowed  inroads,  and  at  last  vanished.  Our 
indignation  against  tyrants,  and  our  enthusiasm  even  for  their 
assassins,  seemed  to  be  purposely  excited.  The  subjects  given  us 
for  our  themes  in  the  classes  were  ever  in  this  range  of  ideas.  Some¬ 
times  we  were  to  hurl  the  thunder  of  our  Latin  eloquence  upon 
Caesar,  about  to  pass  the  Rubicon ;  and  to  prove,  in  an  oration  in 
three  parts,  with  exordium  and  peroration,  that  it  was  the  act  of  an 
unnatural  son  to  smother  tlie  republic,  his  mother.  At  others, 
Brutus,  both  the  elder  and  the  younger,  Mutius  Scaevola,  Cato,  &c., 
were  to  be  deified  in  poetry.  Thus,  from  our  most  tender  years  we 
were  inspired  with  ideas  and  feelings  quite  opposed  to  those  we 
ought  to  have  brought  into  real  life,  and  with  a  blind  enthusiasm  for 
actions  and  virtues,  the  imitation  of  which  would  be  condemned  and 
punished  as  a  crime  by  the  society  in  which  we  were  to  live.  Now, 
was  not  this  absurd?  was  it  not  wantonly  sowing  danger  to  be 
reaped  in  after  life  ?’  (P.  60.) 

The  sort  of  proceedings  by  which  the  Sardinian  government 
of  those  days  contrived  to  exasperate,  while  endeavouring  to 
hush,  the  spirit  of  its  subjects,  is  well  shown  in  the  University 
regulations,  as  described  by  Lorenzo  Benoni  in  his  sixteenth 
chapter.  The  students  having  been  mainly  concerned  in  the 
short-lived  Revolution  of  1821,  the  Academical  Institutions 
both  at  Turin  and  Genoa  were  closed  by  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  an  interdict  of  this  sort  which  closed  every  liberal 
profession  against  the  whole  rising  generation,  could  not  of 
course  be  long  entertained,  and  after  a  considerable  interval,  the 
Universities  were  re-opened,  but  under  regulations  designed 

*  first,  to  have  few  students,  and  secondly,  to  make  those  few  as 

•  miserable  as  possible.  ’ 

‘  To  attain  the  former  point,  they  created  two  classes  of  students ; 
those  whose  parents  could  prove  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  landed  property,  and  those  whose  parents  could  not.  Again,  they 
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created  tvro  distinct  modes  of  examination,  one  for  students  of  the 
first  doss,  the  other  for  students  of  the  second.  The  ordeal  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  latter  was  purposely  fraught  with  such  a  complication 
of  difficulties,  with  respect  both  to  the  extent  of  matter  comprised  in 
the  examination,  and  to  the  number  of  votes  required  to  pass,  as  to 
deter  the  most  self-confident  from  facing  it.  This  amounted  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  ingeniously  disguised  mode  of  ex¬ 
cluding  from  the  liberal  professions  an  entire  class  of  citizens.* 

In  addition  to  these  impediments,  a  number  of  certificates 
were  required  for  every  student  before  he  could  be  allowed  to 
miitriculate ;  to  wit : — 

‘  1.  Certificate  of  birth  and  baptism. 

*  2.  Do.  of  my  having  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small¬ 
pox. 

‘  3.  Do.  of  my  having  followed  two  years*  study  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  of  having  passed  the  examinations  thereunto  apper¬ 
taining. 

‘  4.  Do.  of  good  conduct  from  my  parish  priest 

*  5.  Do.  of  having  attended  at  my  parish  church  on  all  church 

and  feast  days  for  the  last  six  months. 

‘6.  Do.  of  having  confessed  each  month  during  the  same 
period. 

‘  7.  Do.  of  having  confessed  and  taken  the  sacrament  duly 
as  required  by  the  precept  for  Easter,  at  that  solemnity  last 
preceding. 

*  8.  Do.  that  my  father  and  mother  'possessed  landed  pro¬ 
perty  sufficient  to  afford  each  son  a  portion  equal  to  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  by  the  rule  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

‘  9.  And  last,  a  certificate  from  the  police  that  I  (then  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age)  had  taken  no  part  in  the  constitutional  move¬ 
ment  of  1821.* 

Of  course,  certificates  of  this  number  and  kind  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without  a  considerable  amount  of  necessary  lying, 
which  seems  to  have  been  pretty  equally  divided  between  the 
students  themselves,  and  their  more  good-natured  and  sensible 
confessors.  When,  at  length,  they  had  all  been  furnished,  and 
the  requisite  formalities  gone  through,  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  all  trouble  was  at  an  end.  Not  so,  however;  the  student, 
it  is  true,  was  supplied  with  an  ‘  Admittatur,’  but  this  was  valid 
for  three  months  only:  ‘At  the  end  of  that  time,*  said  the 
Secretary,  ‘you  must  bring  me  back  this,  signed  by  all  the 
‘professors,  along  with  a  certificate  from  your  confessor,  and 
‘one  from  the  rector  of  your  parish,  attesting  that  you  have 
‘  previously  fulfilled  your  religious  duties ;  and  then  we  shall 
‘  see  whether  we  can  give  you  another!’  It  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  system  of  this  sort,  rigidly  carried  out,  regarding 
obedience,  regularity,  and  submissivencss  as  everything,  and 
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industry,  talent,  and  merit  as  nothing,  was  admirably  calculated 
to  make  slaves  of  the  mean,  hypocrites  of  the  timid  and  crafty, 
and  rebels  and  conspirators  of  every  youth  possessed  of  one 
spark  of  independent  spirit,  one  noble  and  generous  aspiration, 
or  the  slightest  consciousness  of  high  endowment.  And  in  this 
wretched  and  degrading  line  of  action,  combined  with  the 
peculiar  education  we  have  already  noticed  as  given  at  the 
public  schools,  we  may  find  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact, 
that  in  nearly  all  Italian  insurrections  the  students  of  the  several 
Universities  are  among  the  most  prominent  actors,  if  not  the 
prime  movers  and  the  chosen  leaders. 

The  government  of  the  State  was  precisely  analogous  to  the 
government  of  the  University.  It  was  a  compound  of  the 
two  most  odious  and  insolent  forms  of  administration — the 
military  and  the  ecclesiastical.  It  was  at  once  stupid,  provocative, 
and  oppressive.  Soldiers  and  priests  swarmed  everywhere. 
Priests  made  themselves  the  spies  of  the  police,  and  the  police 
carried  into  effect  the  orders  of  a  tyrannical  and  bigoted  priest¬ 
hood.  The  civil  authorities  had  comparatively  little  power ;  the 
regular  legal  tribunals  could  neither  enforce  their  owm  decrees, 
nor  ensure  respect  for  their  decisions,  for  the  monarch  interfered 
with  them  and  revised  them  at  his  capricious  pleasure.  There 
was  no  liberty  of  action,  and  no  liberty  of  speech.  A  public 
press  scarcely  existed.  The  only  newspapers  in  all  Piedmont 
were  three  official  gazettes  —  the  most  dull,  dreary,  and  meagre 
affairs  imaginable.  Informers  flourished  in  every  grade  and  in 
every  circle  of  society.  No  good  foreign  books  were  allowed 
to  pass  the  custom-house,  and  no  decent  ones  of  native  manu¬ 
facture  could  pass  the  censorship.  An  utter  stagnation  and 
suppression  of  all  intellectual  life  was  the  thing  aimed  at  and 
nearly  attained.  Those  who  acquiesced  in  such  a  state  of 
things  had  all  manliness  crushed  out  of  them.  Those  who 
rebelled  against  it  became  of  necessity  conspirators,  insurgents, 
exiles,  prisoners,  and  victims. 

Of  course  a  government  like  this  could  not  exist  without 
benumbing  much  besides  literature  and  political  excitement. 
Commerce  cannot  flourish  without  freedom ;  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  cannot  thrive  where  law  is  not  respected,  and  where 
the  highest  courts  of  judicature  are  overridden  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  monarch  or  the  nmnarch’s  favourites ;  even  medicine 
requires  something  like  liberty  and  the  power  of  progress  to 
become  either  a  dignified,  a  lucrative,  or  a  scientific  calling. 
Accordingly  the  saddest  feature  of  *  Lorenzo  Benoni  ’  is  the 
impression  it  gives  of  the  stagnant,  monotonous,  spiritless, 
profitless  existence  to  which  every  one  above  the  condition  of  a 
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peasant  or  an  artisan  was  at  that  time  condemned.  In  no 
trade  or  profession  was  there  an  opening  for  men  of  energy  — 
a  career  for  men  of  ambition.  Scarcely  anything  was  stirring, 
scarcely  any  thing  was  doing,  in  any  line.  Those  who  entered 
the  army  had  a  bare  maintenance — but  nothing  more.  They 
had  nothing  to  do :  so  they  frittered  away  their  years  at  ball¬ 
rooms,  theatres,  and  cafes.  Those  who  embraced  the  medical 
profession  were  nearly  as  ill  off :  that  line  was  already  over¬ 
stocked,  and  few  patients  could  be  procured.  Those  who 
entered  on  a  commercial  life,  like  the  uncle  of  our  hero,  found 
themselves  engaged  in  a  dull  routine  in  which  profits  were 
small,  and  impediments  and  formalities  were  many.  Those 
who  became  lawyers,  like  Lorenzo  and  his  brother,  could  get 
.no  business :  barristers  were  many  ;  litigants  were  few  —  and, 
what  was  worse,  were  poor.  So  advocates  and  physicians,  also, 
killed  time  as  they  could, — reading  little,  talking  much, — in 
the  streets,  at  the  casino,  in  small  knots  and  coteries  of  friends, 
and  with  the  never-failing  resource  of  a  cigar.  For  literature 
there  was  no  encouragement,  and  scanty  reward;  for  if  it 
soared  above  the  meanest  mediocrity  it  became  suspected  and 
dangerous,  and  was  far  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  loathsome 
dungeon  than  to  a  laurel  crown.  A  universal  and  compelled 
idleness  seemed  to  be  the  law  of  the  land;  a  life  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  frivolity  was  enforcetl  upon  every  one ;  and  energy, 
talent,  or  spirit,  was  thus  made  a  curse  to  its  possessor,  and  a 
peril  to  the  State. 

This  condition  of  society  gives  an  ample  explanation  of  three 
phenomena  which,  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  we  might  not  so 
readily  have  understood — namely,  the  perpetual  plots  of  which 
all  Italian  governments,  whether  native  or  foreign,  have  been 
the  object ;  the  extreme  youth  of  the  insurgents  and  conspi¬ 
rators  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  so  often  belong  to  the  better  and 
nobler  spirits  of  the  nation.  Can  we  wonder  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  insane  enough  thus  laboriously,  as  it  were,  to  dam  up 
every  legitimate  channel  in  which  the  energies  of  its  people 
might  have  innocently  and  beneficially  expended  themselves, 
should  find  that  it  had  driven  them,  by  an  irresistible  necessity, 
into  conspiracy  and  rebellion?  Can  we  wonder  at  the  fierce 
and  implacable  hatred  it  created  in  the  minds  of  men  who  felt 
that  they  were  born  for  better  things, — that  life  under  such 
conditions  was  scarcely  worth  having,  —  and  that  a  sway 
which  thus  killed,  or  crushed,  or  reduced  to  the  inaction  of 
despair  whatever  was  good,  and  noble,  and  cjipable  within  their 
souls,  was  a  public  nuisance — an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  war 
.against  which  partook  of  the  holiness  of  a  crusade?  It  is 
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difficult,  in  spite  of  all  their  vanities  and  follies,  not  to  enter- 
tun  a  deep  respect  for  men  who,  in  such  a  climate,  under  such 
a  sun,  with  a  life  of  indolent  and  sensual  pleasure  within  their 
reach,  with  the  dolce  far  niente  forced  upon  them,  inculcated  as 
a  duty,  compelled  as  a  necessity,  could  yet  turn  away,  loathing 
and  unsatisfied,  from  the  opera,  the  corso,  and  the  gaming¬ 
table — from  the  convivial  assembly  and  the  midnight  orgy —  and 
say,  *  No  I  life  was  not  given  us  to  be  so  wasted,  and  we  will 
KOT  so  waste  it ;  life  has  higher  objects,  more  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions,  more  imperious  calls ;  life  so  stagnant,  so  drawling,  so 
slavish,  is  a  gift  we  do  not  care  to  keep;  and  if  we  cannot 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  we  may  as  well,  at  least, 
persist  in  the  attempt  to  do  so.’ 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  precisely  the  best,  the  purest, 
the  most  aspiring — if  not  the  most  wise  and  sober — who  would 
feel  thus,  and  who,  under  such  a  government  as  then  w'eighed 
upon  Italy,  would  be  most  sure  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  conspirators.  And  accordingly,  both  then  and  since,  the 
higher  class  of  Italian  patriots,  whether  in  exile  or  in  prison, 
have  been  honourably  distinguished  from  those  of  almost  every 
other  land.  We  have  known  many  of  every  class  and  shade 
of  opinion,  and  from  every  part  of  Italy,  and  little  as  our 
admiration  is  excited  for  revolutionists  in  general,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  bearing  willing  testimony  to  the  lofty  morale  and 
fine  intellect  which  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  the  men  of 
whom  we  speak.  They  are  not  disappointed  intriguers.  They 
are  not  mere  vain  and  shallow  egotists.  They  are  not  selfish 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  in  the  hope  of  something  advan¬ 
tageous  to  themselves  turning  up  in  the  confusion.  They  are 
not  mere  turbulent  demagogues  or  vapid  declmmers.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  for  the  most  part  earnest,  sincere,  and 
elevated  characters — many  of  them,  like  Poerio  and  Settem- 
brini,  displaying  a  mixture  of  stoicism  and  tenderness  which  is 
especially  attractive.  They  are  often  men  of  excellent  education, 
deep  reading,  statesman-like  capacity,  high  and  brilliant  con¬ 
versational  powers,  and  ringular  beauty,  fidelity,  and  strength 
in  their  domestic  affections, — the  whole  tinged  with  that  par- 
thetic  and  indescribable  sadness  inseparable  from  noble  minds 
in  a  world  and  in  an  age  like  this.  Such  were  some  whom  we 
knew  in  Greece  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Such  is  Alanin, 
the  ex-dictator  of  Venice.  Such  were  the  two  victims  of 
Neapolitan  barbarism  whom  we  have  just  named.  Such  is  the 
author  of  the  volume  before  us ;  and  such,  by  the  admission  of 
both  friends  and  foes,  is  the  remarkable  man  of  whom,  under 
the  name  of  Fantasio,  a  very  truthful  likeness  is  here  drawn. 
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and  regarding  whom,  as  we  have  often  had  to  speak  of  him 
with  freedom  and  severity,  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  stating  our  conviction  that — mistaken,  fanatical,  and  mis> 
chievous  as  we  conceive  him  to  have  been — Europe  holds  few 
men  of  finer  intellect,  of  more  pure  and  spotless  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  or  of  a  richer,  tenderer,  more  genial  nature.  Of  much 
that  we  see  in  him  to  blame  and  to  deplore,  the  autobiography 
of  Lorenzo  Benoni  afibriis  an  explanation.  We  see  the  des¬ 
picable,  fatal,  grinding  nature  of  the  despotism  which  irritated 
him  and  drove  him  forth ;  we  see  his  most  intimate  friends 
exiled,  imprisoned,  or  put  to  death  by  the  Piedmontese  monarch, 
and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  his  distrust  of  that  royal 
House  (changed  and  constitutional  os  it  has  since  become) 
should  be  insurmountable;  we  see  the  nature  of  the  man — 
stern,  resolute,  concentrated,  enthusiastic,  and  pertinacious, 
and  we  cease  to  be  surprised  that  love  of  ‘  the  people  ’  and 
hatred  of  the  Austrians  should  have  blinded  him  to  the  defects 
of  the  one  and  to  the  strength  of  the  other. 

Again.  The  volume  before  us  explains  clearly  enough  a 
circumstance  which  we  have  always  deplored,  and  which  has 
largely  contributed  to  inspire  distriist  of  all  patriotic  movement 
in  Italy,  we  mean  the  extreme  youth  of  most  of  the  actors,  and 
originators  in  them.  Not  only  is  it,  there  as  elsewhere,  that 
the  young  alone  refuse  to  see  difficulties,  and  *  to  count  the  cost,’ 
that  they  alone  possess  the  sanguine  imagination  which  can 
hope  for  victory,  and  the  carelessness  of  danger  which  stakes 
life  cheerfully  and  lightly  in  a  noble  cause;  but,  under  such 
governments  as  that  of  Piedmont  was,  and  those  of  all  the  other 
Italian  States  still  are,  the  young  alone  retain  the  elasticity  of 
spirit  to  dare  any  thing  or  to  act  at  all.  If  they  dawdle  out 
their  years  under  that  leaden  despotism  till  middle  life,  all 
energy  has  become  extinct  within  them,  all  aspirations  after  a 
noble  career  have  died  away,  an  existence  of  pleasure  has  killed 
the  capacity  for  exertion  and  for  sacrifice,  a  long  course  of 
acquiescence  has  made  the  yoke  endurable,  and  degraded  the 
soul  into  harmony  with  its  degraded  lot.  Those  who  have 
danced,  and  dreamed,  and  slumbered  away  the  fifteen  best  years 
of  life  cannot  at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  cast  off  their  indo¬ 
lence  and  arouse  themselves  to  an  enterprise  of  dsmger  and  pri¬ 
vation  ;  if  they  have  accepted  their  fate  so  long  they  will  not 
begin  to  quarrel  with  it  then ;  if  the  government  has  succeeded 
in  keeping  them  quiet  till  then  it  has  done  its  work  effectually 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  Those  accustomed  to  lounge,  and 
smoke,  and  intrigue,  and  frequent  cafes  till  they  have  reached 
maturity,  are  little  likely  then  to  gird  on  their  armour  for  a 
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deadly  struggle  and  a  distant  prize.  They  may  be  the  men  to 
turn  the  victory  to  profit  when  once  gained,  scarcely  the  men 
either  to  organise  the  army  or  to  begin  the  strife. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  why  the  young  will  always  be 
the  main  movers  in  Italian  revolutions.  They  are  less  likely 
than  their  elders  to  discern,  and  less  willing  to  believe,  what  a 
slow  process  national  regeneration  must  ever  be,  and  what  a 
broad  and  deep  foundation  must  be  laid  for  any  change  of 
system  which  is  to  be  firm  and  lasting.  There  is  one  of  the 
dramatis  persona  in  the  book  we  are  reviewing,  a  merchant- 
uncle  of  the  author,  who  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  him  this 
unpalatable  wisdom,  but  in  vain :  — 

‘  You  see  things  (he  would  sometimes  say)  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
your  imagination  paints  them.  Pretty  nearly  every  one,  I  allow, 
despises  and  detests  the  government,  but  it  does  not  thrive  the  less 
for  that.  Analyse  society,  and  tell  me  where  you  see  those  manly 
virtues,  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  regenerate  nations.  Look 
at  our  nobles,  for  instance.  The  old  men  sulk  at  the  government; 
do  you  think  it  is  from  love  of  liberty  ?  Pshaw !  they  do  so  because 
they  would  like  to  hold  the  reins  themselves.  The  young  ones  think 
only  of  their  horses  and  their  mistresses.  The  middle  class  is  eaten 
up  by  selfishness ;  each  individual  man  is  engrossed  by  his  office,  his 
counting-house,  or  his  clients.  Number  One  is  their  god  ....  The 
people  are  ignorant  and  superstitious  (not  by  their  own  fault,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  are  so),  and,  therefore,  the  slaves  of  the  priests,  those 
born  enemies  of  progress.  They  hear  mass  in  the  morning,  and  get 
drunk  at  night,  and  think,  notwithstanding,  that  all  is  right  with 
God  and  their  conscience.  What  then  remains  ?  A  certain  number 
of  young  men,  crammed  with  Greek  and  Roman  History ;  enthu¬ 
siastic,  generous — I  do  not  deny  it — but  perfectly  incapable  of  doing 
anything  but  getting  themselves  hanged.  Absence  of  virtue,  my 
dear  boy,  is  synonymous  with  impotence.  The  mass  is  rotten  at  the 
core,  I  tell  you.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  could  make  tabula 
rasa  of  that  which  exists,  what  could  you  build  with  such  materials  ? 
An  edifice  which  rests  upon  decayed  rafters  is  faulty  in  its  founda¬ 
tions,  and  will  crumble  with  the  first  shock . 

‘  Progress  comes  of  itself ;  Providence  wills  it  so.  There  are  in 
the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  physical,  mysterious  principles  at 
work  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  even  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Thanks 
to  this  latent  working,  things  are  better  to-day  than  they  were  a  hun¬ 
dred,  or  even  fifty  years  ago ;  and  fifty  years  hence,  you  who  are 
young  will  see  still  further  improvement.  One  must  take  present 
evil  with  patience,  and  give  time  leisure  to  do  its  work.  Let  each 
in  his  humble  sphere  try  to  become  better,  and  render  better  those 
around  him.  There,  and  only  there,  lies  the  comer  stone  of  our 
future  regeneration.  As  for  me,  my  dear  friend,  when  in  the  first 
shop  into  which  I  may  happen  to  go,  I  am  only  asked  the  fair  price 
or  thereabouts  of  the  article  I  go  to  buy,  I  shall  consider  my  country 
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to  have  made  a  more  important  conquest  than  if  it  had  given  itself 
all  the  institutions  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  into  the  bargain.’  (p.  146.) 

The  progress  which  this  sagacious  old  man  spoke  of  as  so 
gradual  and  distant  has  come  already.  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
•pare  the  events  of  1821  and  1831  with  those  of  1848  without 
feeling  that  the  progress  has  been  great  and  signal.  The  feeble, 
abortive,  purposeless  movements  of  the  earlier  periods — the 
■  wildness  or  vagueness  of  their  objects,  the  ludicrous  inadequacy 
of  their  means,  the  want  of  organisation  in  preparing  for  the 
strife,  the  panic  terror  in  the  day  of  battle, — disappointed,  and 
almost  extinguished,  European  sympathy  with  Italian  aspirations 
after  emancipation  and  independence.  The  unexpected  and 
sustained  energy  displayed  at  the  latter  date — the  extent  and 
comparative  unanimity  of  the  movement — the  pertinacity  of  the 
struggle  in  many  quarters — the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
Sicilians — the  gallant  exploits  of  the  five  days  in  Milan — the 
energetic  but  hopeless  defence  of  Rome  against  a  superior 
French  force — the  prolonged,  noble,  and  nearly  successful 
maintenance  of  Venice,  which  wrung  fair  and  clement  terms 
even  from  the  Austrians — served  to  prove,  with  a  clear  lustre 
which  even  subsequent  follies  and  incapacities  could  not  obscure, 
that  in  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  the  Italians  had  learned 
both  to  organise,  to  govern,  and  to  fight.  They  made  many 
blunders,  betrayed  many  weaknesses,  manifested  deplorable  im¬ 
maturity,  showed  that  they  had  yet  much  to  learn  and  much  to 
cure.  Some  held  aloof  when  they  ought  to  have  joined  cordially 
and  unselfishly,  because  matters  were  not  conducted  precisely 
as  they  wished.  Some  quarrelled  over  the  division  of  the  spoil 
before  the  victory  was  fully  won.  Some  remembered  private 
wrongs,  some  dreamed  idle  visions,  some  loved  their  crotchets 
better  than  their  country.  There  was  the  usual  admixture  of 
base  alloy,  of  human  infirmity,  of  permitted  crime.  But,  after 
every  deduction  is  made,  the  revolutions  of  1831  will  always 
bear  to  those  of  1848  the  same  relation  which  the  transient 
effervescence  of  the  boy  bears  to  the  earnest  enterprise  of  the 
serious  and  mature  man. 

The  same  comparison  of  the  two  epochs  suggests  another 
most  encouraging  phenomenon,  which  Mazzini  and  his  followers 
would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  It  is  singular  that  in  perusing 
this  autobiography  of  his  early  friend,  exiled  for  participation  in 
the  same  conspiracy  with  himself,  he  should  not  have  been  for¬ 
cibly  struck,  as  we  have  been,  with  the  contrast  between  Pied¬ 
mont  then  and  Piedmont  now,  and  should  not  have  asked  himself 
the  question :  *  Whose  policy  has  brought  about  this  blessed 
‘  change — his  own  republicanism  or  the  constitutionalism  of  his 
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*  rival  patriots  ?’  Twenty  years  ago,  Piedmont  was  such  as  we 
have  described  it ;  languishing  under  a  stupid  and  leaden  des¬ 
potism  ;  the  press  fettered ;  thought  proscribed  ;  literature  extin¬ 
guished  ;  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  every  gendarme  and  of  every 

?riest;  the  very  souls  of  men  crushed  out  of  them.  Now, 
*icdraont  has  a  constitutional  monarch  and  a  parliamentary 
government ;  law  is  everywhere  paramount ;  commerce  is  re¬ 
viving  ;  life  is  being  infused  into  every  grade  of  society ;  educa¬ 
tion  has  received  a  new  form  and  a  mighty  stimulus,  and  will 
make  the  rising  generation  very  different  from  the  expiring  one ; 
the  priesthood  is  shackled,  and  the  press  is  free ;  and  Mazzini’s 
own  city  of  Genoa  is,  in  nearly  all  points,  in  possession  of  as 
much  individual  liberty  as  Brussels  or  Geneva.  If  all  Italy 
were  as  the  Sardinian  kingdom  now  is,  what  more  could 
Mazzini  himself  desire?  And  what  has  made  the  Sardinian 
dominions  thus  free,  thus  enviable,  thus  the  very  reverse  of 
wliat  they  were  when  Mazzini  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  ? 
What,  but  the  labours  of  those  *  moderate  men,’  those  very 
constitutionalists,  with  whom  he  could  never  act,  and  whose 
principles  and  talents  he  considers  alike  inadequate  to  the  grand 
work  of  national  regeneration?  We  do  not  here  enter  into 
the  question  whether  a  republic  or  a  monarchy  will  be  the 
fittest  government  for  the  Peninsula — whether  it  would  be 
best  for  Italy  to  form  one  great  country  or  a  congeries  of  small 
states,  each  with  its  own  idiomatic  character.  We  know 
Mazzini’s  argument,  that  to  effect  so  mighty  a  work  as  national 
emancipation  you  need  one  of  two  things,  either  a  great  man  or 
a  great  principle ;  that  the  niche  of  the  first  is  empty,  and  that 
Victor  Emanuel  cannot  fill  the  vacancy  ;  and  that  therefore  it 
is  only  by  proclaiming  the  second,  by  raising  the  standard  of 
*  Italy  one  and  indivisible,’  that  you  can  ever  achieve  her  inde¬ 
pendence  or  regeneration.  But  we  ask  him  to  contrast  what 
he  has  actiiallg  effected  for  his  countrymen  with  the  fails  accom- 
plis  of  Azeglio.  Mazzini  has  taught  them  to  conspire;  and 
admirable  conspirators  wc  allow  he  has  made  of  them — secret, 
sagacious,  astutely  organised,  and  faithful  to  the  death.  He  has 
set  them  an  example  by  his  gallant  and  heroic  defence  of  Rome, 
and  has  infused  into  them  much  of  his  own  elastic  and  indomi¬ 
table  spirit.  He  has  provided  a  perennial  crop  of  ever-ready 
martyrs,  whose  number  and  devotion,  we  confess,  fill  us  with 
wonder  and  respect.  But  as  yet  he  has  done  no  more.  He 
has  been  unable  to  consolidate  anything.  If  he  were  to  die 
to-morrow,  he  would  have  left  no  monuments  of  a  life  of  toil  and 
daring  save  barren  scaffolds  and  unfruitful  graves.  But  the 
party  whose  rival  and  opponent  he  has  always  been  has  at  least 
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succeeded  in  establishing  one  worthy  State  in  that  deplorable 
land,  one  fresh  oasis  in  that  moral  desert,  one  breathing  spot 
in  that  suffocating  prison-house,  where  freedom  can  take  root  and 
germinate  and  bear  fruit  /or  future  years.  In  the  difficult  field 
of  parliamentary  government,  where  so  many  reputations  have 
been  beaten  down,  the  Piedmontese  have  won  their  spurs :  the 
constitutionalists  —  wholly  inexperienced  in  the  nice  manage¬ 
ments  of  party  warfare ;  beset  by  the  revolutionary  faction  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  reactionary  faction  on  the  other ;  at  strife  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  waging,  in  behalf  of  their  infant  light, 
an  internecine  war  with  every  clerical  and  official  bigot  who 
had  a  vested  interest  in  darkness ;  watched,  too,  all  the  while, 
along  their  frontier  by  a  vigilant,  jealous,  and  malignant  foe, 
ever  on  the  alert  to  profit  by  every  blunder,  and  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  smallest  opening  for  interference  —  have  yet  steered 
through  the  narrow  channel,  navigated  the  unwonted  waters, 
and  shunned  the  sunken  rocks,  with  a  degree  of  skill,  nerve, 
patience,  and  sagacity  which  hitherto  no  Southern  nation  has 
attained.  In  the  preservation  and  the  prosperity  of  the  free 
institutions  of  Piedmont  lie,  we  believe,  the  future  hopes  of 
Italy.  As  they  become  firmly  established  and  widely  deve¬ 
loped,  as  they  bear  their  certain  fruit  and  manifest  their  inesti¬ 
mable  value,  the  other  nations-  and  other  sovereigns  of  the 
Peninsula  will  begin  to  envy  and  desire  to  learn.  The  people 
will  see  close  by  their  side  and  in  actual  working  all  the  solid 
benefits  they  desire  to  gain,  and  they  will  tame  down  their  wild 
dreams  of  a  republic  to  similar  institutions  similarly  won.  They 
will  have  ever  before  their  eyes  a  goading  and  encouraging 
example  of  what  men  —  Italians  like  themselves — have  actually 
done  and  are  still  daily  doing.  The  monarchs  Avill  see  with 
wonder,  with  mistrust  at  first,  with  conviction  at  last,  a  fellow- 
sovereign  more  powerful  with  his  parliament  than  they  with 
their  autocracy ;  more  prosperous  and  wealthy  with  his  un¬ 
fettered  industry,  than  they  with  all  their  ingenious  fences, 
bounties,  and  restrictions  ;  stronger,  because  reigning  over  con¬ 
tented  citizens,  than  they,  while  trampling  merely  upon  crushed 
and  cursing  slaves ;  safer  in  the  sincere  love  and  loyalty  of 
his  emancipated  people  than  they  in  all  their  costly  panoply  of 
foreign  patrons  and  mercenary  guards.  The  contrast  cannot  be 
without  its  fi*uit.  Truth,  when  blended  with  self-interest  will 
percolate  even  to  the  dull  chambers  of  a  Bomba’s  brain ;  and 
the  first  Italian  state  that  follows  the  example  of  Sardinia  will 
make  it  imperative  on  all  the  rest  to  follow  in  its  wake,  and 
impossible  for  even  Austria  to  forbid  the  progress. 

One  thing  only  can  destroy,  or  indefinitely  postpone,  the 
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realisation  of  this  beckoning  prospect ;  and  that  is,  a  renewal 
of  those  wretched  insurrectionary  movements  which  will  frighten 
back  the  timid  despots  of  Italy  into  their  old  stupid  and  brutal 
cruelties,  and  give  Austria  the  pretext  she  desires  for  further 
interference.  Circumstances  are  just  now  arising  which  may 
tempt  some  misguided  patriots  into  a  commission  of  such  follies. 
We  trust  they  may  take  warning  by  the  past,  resist  all  induce¬ 
ments,  and  abjure  ail  such  mischievous  and  hopeless  projects,  or 
they  will  mar  their  country’s  prospects  for  long  years  to  come. 
Austria  seems  as  if  she  were  al^ut  to  break  with  her  old  accom- 
phce  and  ally  in  despotism,  and  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
England  and  France  in  resenting  injustice  and  repressing  the 
ambition  of  the  great  permanent  enemy  of  popular  rights.  If 
she  does  so  cordially  and  loyally,  we  can,  of  course,  look  with 
no  favour  on  movements,  however  natural  or  inherently  just, 
which  are  directed  against  a  power  whose  interests  for  the 
time  are  united  with  our  own ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  out 
of  this  new  and  strange  set  of  European  alliances,  may  arise 
much  ultimate  hope  for  Italian  freedom,  if  Italians  will  only 
wait  and  watch.  Austria’s  strength  to  oppress  and  crush  the 
liberties  of  her  own  subjects  or  of  other  States  cannot  fail 
to  be  considerably  impair^  by  the  severance  of  her  connexion 
with  the  Northern  Autocrat;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  will 
feel  that  England,  though  never  a  favourer  of  revolutionary 
designs,  can  have  no  cordial  friendship  or  sympathy  with  her 
so  long  as  her  name  is  known  only  as  the  narrow  and  merci¬ 
less  foe,  not  only  of  insurgents  and  democrats,  but  of  the 
sober,  moderate,  rational  votaries  of  freedom.  Her  hands  are 
too  bloody,  and  her  system  of  government  too  narrow  and 
severe,  to  obtmn  any  countenance  from  us.  If,  therefore, 
having  exchanged  the  alliance  of  her  Russian  patrou  for  that  of 
a  free  and  justice-loving  country,  she  wishes  the  amity  of  her 
new  companion  to  be  genuine  and  lasting,  she  will  feel  that  she 
must  henceforth  abstain  from  those  acts  of  barbarous  oppression 
and  of  systematic  faithlessness  which  make  English  blood  boil 
and  English  fiesh  creep,  and  must  purchase  our  oblivion  of  the 
past  and  our  attachment  for  the  future,  by  at  least  some 
decided  approaches  towards  a  more  lenient  rule  and  a  more 
evenhanded  justice,  both  in  Italy  and  Hungary.  The  good 
ofi&ces  of  this  country  will  not  be  wanting  to  suggest  to  her  the 
wisdom  of  thus  diverging  into  a  new,  and  safer,  and  more 
reputable  path.  But  how  could  we  urge  such  a  change  of 
policy,  if  Austria  could  point  in  answer  to  renewed  outbreaks 
and  ceaseless  conspiracies  as  proofs  that  any  mitigation  of 
severity  was  both  unmerited  and  unsafe?  Matters,  we  firmly 
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believe,  are  ripening  for  a  better  day,  if  neither  wild  ambition 
nor  insane  impatience  are  permitted  to  step  in  and  interrupt  a 
process  which  to  them  seems  inadequate  and  slow.  Austria 
allied  with  England  will  at  all  events  be  a  gentler  tyrant  and  a 
less  relentless  foe  than  Austria  bound  to  Russia  by  the  ties  of 
a  common  hatred  against  freedom  and  enlightenment ;  —  and 
this  for  the  present  must  suffice. 


Art.  VII. —  1.  Copies  of  the  Lord  Chancellor**  Letters  to  the 
Judges  on  the  Criminal  I^aw  Bills  of  the  last  Session,  and 
Copies  of  their  Answers  thereto.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  9  th 
February,  1854. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  containing  Observations  on 
the  Answers  of  the  Judges  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Letter. 
By  Charles  Sprengel  Greaves,  Esq.,  Q.  C.,  and  James 
John  Lonsdale,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law  (Secretary  to  the 
Common  Law  Commission).  London:  1854. 

T  T  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  the  Government  of 
^  Lord  Grey  issued  the  first  Commission  for  reducing  the 
Criminal  Law  into  a  Code  or  Digest.  The  labours  of  the 
learned  Commissioners  produced  valuable  reports  upon  the 
subject  of  Codification  in  general,  and  two  Digests — one  of 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  the  other  of  Criminal  Procedure.  A 
Bill,  founded  on  the  first  of  these,  was  in  1845  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Brougham  (he  having  been  Chancellor 
when  the  Commission  issued),  and  it  was  referred  back,  on 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst’s  suggestion,  to  the  Commissioners 
with  others  added  to  their  number.  After  thus  undei^oing  a 
full  revision  by  fresh  minds,  it  was  again  introduced,  and  in 
1848,  and  1849,  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to 
Select  Committees  of  their  Lordships’  House.  The  Commission 
having,  by  an  oversight,  been  allowed  to  expire.  Lord  Derby’s 
Government  again  took  up  the  subject;  it  W'as  thought  by 
the  friends  of  the  Digest  expedient  to  pass  it  in  chapters, 
beginning  with  the  most  important  and  difficult  of  all  the 
heads, —  offences  against  the  person ;  and  their  Chancellor,  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  though  averse  to  Codification,  very  candidly 
and  diligently  took  chaise  of  the  measure.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Cranworth,  who  engaged  to  bring  in  the  other  Bills, 
as  that  for  offences  against  property,  &c.  The  Bill  for  offences 
against  the  person  was  read  a  second  time,  referred  to  a  Select 
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Committee  of  the  Law  Lords  and  others,  closely  and  elaborately 
scrutinised,  with  the  aid  of  the  draughtsmen,  Messrs.  Greaves 
and  Lonsdale,  and  reported  to  the  House,  by  whom  it  was 
postponed  till  next  Session  in  consequence  of  one  or  two  im¬ 
portant  articles  which  were  directed  to  be  further  considered. 

The  Digest  thus  matured,  had  been  prepared,  revised,  and 
approved  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  country ; 
Mr.  Justice  Wightnian,  Sir  E.  Ryan,  Mr.  Starkie,  Professor 
Amos,  Messrs.  R.  V.  Richards,  Jardine,  B.  Ker,  J.  Austin,  as 
well  as  Messrs.  Greaves  and  Lonsdale ;  by  successive  Chancellors, 
Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  St.  Leonards,  Cranworth ;  Lords 
Chief  Justice  Denman  and  Campbell.  The  House  of  Lords 
having  repeatedly  decided  that  the  Law  should  be  digested,  this 
was  hardly  a  question  so  far  open  as  to  be  fit  for  the  decision  of 
the  Judges,  though  their  observations  upon  the  details  of  the 
Digest  were  most  properly  called  for,  and  deserved  when  offered 
the  most  respectful  consideration.  Nevertheless  the  names  we 
have  cited  afford  some  primd  facie  presumption  at  least  that  many 
of  the  errors  of  detail  point^  out  by  the  Judges  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  such  in  their  eyes  from  their  having  had  no  time  to  make 
a  more  careful  examination  of  the  particulars.  But  the  principle  of 
the  measure  had  been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  Lords ;  and 
as  Messrs.  Greaves  and  Lonsdale  justly  observe,  *  every  Govern- 

*  ment  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  considered  it  as  a  settled 

*  question  that  a  Digest  not  only  of  the  written  but  of  the  un- 
‘  written  Criminal  Law  was  expedient  and  practicable.’  But 
Lord  Cranworth,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  what  was  right,  unfortu¬ 
nately  fell  into  the  mistake  of  submitting  not  only  the  detail 
but  the  principle  to  those  learned  persons,  and  submitting  it  in 
a  form  that  almost  called  forth  their  condemnation ;  because  he 
assumed  that  the  unfinished  work  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Committee  was  as  perfect  an  attempt  at  Codification  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  ;  although,  by  his  own  admission,  some  of  the 
most  important  definitions  were  left  imperfect  and  reserved  for 
further  consideration.  It  was  not  more  fair  towards  the  Judges 
than  towards  the  measure,  thus  to  require  an  opinion  which 
they  manifestly  were  reluctant  to  give,  on  a  subject  which  their 
judicial  duties  left  them  no  leisure  fully  to  examine.  We  may 
add,  that  their  habits  were  almost  certain  to  give  their  minds  a 
bias  on  the  question. 

We  do  not  now  allude  to  the  ‘prejudice’, engendered  by  *the 

*  professional  habits  of  many  years,’  which  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge 
fears  may  have  influenced  his  judgment,  but  we  refer  to  the 
direct  interest  which  each  of  the  Judges  must  have  in  preserving 
the  law,  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  in  its  present  state. 
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As  a  body,  the  Judges  are  upright,  honourable,  and  zealous 
magistrates,  but  they  are  men  still;  and  they  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  or  less  than  men,  if  they  can  contemplate,  without 
serious  dissatisfaction,  a  comprehensive  change  in  the  law  which, 
however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  public,  must  inevitably 
impose  upon  them  considerable  additional  labour  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  viginti  annorum  lucubrationes  have  made  them 
ikmiliar  with  the  law  which  they  so  ably  and  so  uprightly  ad¬ 
minister  ;  and  there  is  no  task  so  repulsive  as  that  of  unlearning 
in  old  age  the  lessons  of  our  youth.  Men,  when  they  come  to 
the  time  of  life  of  the  Judges,  are  naturally  desirous  of  ease. 
The  even  tenour  of  their  way  must  not  be  disturbed.  They  can¬ 
not  study  novel  inventions.  New-fangled  doctrines  are  an  abomi¬ 
nation  to  them.  These  are  sentiments  so  universally  prevalent, 
that  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  the  Judges  should  not  entertain 
them.  At  three-score  years  and  ten,  why  should  a  Lord 
Chief  Baron  have  to  master  the  thousand  sections  of  a  new 
Code?  He  has  done  without  one  hitherto,  and  he  hopes  that 
he  has  done  justice.  He  can  administer  the  old  law  without 
much  trouble.  Why,  then,  should  he  be  required  to  learn  a 
new  law,  ‘  in  order,’  as  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  expresses  it,  *  to 

*  make  an  empty  boast  of  possessing  a  Criminal  Code?’ 

Feeling  as  we  do  the  full  force  of  this  reasoning,  we  are 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  answers  which  the  Judges  have 
returned  to  the  letter  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  One  and  all, 
they  are  opposed  to  the  change;  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  a 
miracle  if  they  were  not.  First,  they  contend  that  the  Bill 
submitted  to  them  is  founded  on  ‘  a  totally  wrong  principle,  * 
inasmuch  as  it  substitutes  written  rules  for  the  unwritten  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  common  law.  ‘The  rules  of  the  common  law,’ 
says  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  *  are  clear  and  well  understood,  and  they 
‘  have  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  capable  of  application 
‘to  new  combinations  of  circumstances  perpetually  occurring, 

‘  which  are  decided,  when  they  arise,  by  inference  and  analogy 
‘to  them,  and  upon  the  principles  on  which  they  rest.’ — ‘To 
‘reduce  the  statute  law  into  a  narrow  compass,’  says  Mr. 
Justice  Talfourd,  ‘  is  an  object  entirely  free  from  objection,  and 
‘  which,  if  accomplished  with  care,  can  produce  nothing  but 
‘good;  but  to  reduce  unwritten  law  to  statute  is  to  discard 
‘  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  have  for  ages  enjoyed  in  rules 

*  capable  of  flexible  application.'  —  It  certainly  requires  a  very 
judicial,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  legislative  mind  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  full  force  of  this  reasoning.  We  can  understand 
a  Judge  using  it,  for  ‘  rules  capable  of  fiexible  application’  are 
extremely  convenient  loop-holes,  when  ill-considered  judgments 
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are  called  in  question  ;  but  the  matter  assumes  a  very  different 
complexion  when  we  are  considering  the  interest,  not  of  the 
Judge,  but  of  the  suitor.  There  is  a  provoking  old  maxim  even 
of  the  common  law,  that  ‘  misera  est  servitus  ubi  jus  vagum  aut 
‘  incognitum ; '  *  and  a  man  must  be  endowed  with  more  than 
ordinary  powers  of  sophistry,  who  can  satisfactorily  maintain 
that  a  rule  capable  of  flexible  application  does  not  fall  within 
‘  the  principle  ’  of  that  maxim.  Why,  the  flexibility  of  the 
common  law,  which  is  put  forward  by  the  Judges  as  the  main 
argument  in  opposition  to  the  Code,  has  all  along  been  regarded 
by  law  reformers  as  the  keystone  on  which  the  utility  of  a 
Code  rests.  They  contend — and  most  justly — that  the  rules  of 
the  common  law  are  vague  and  indeterminate;  that  the  reported 
judgments  and  the  text  books  of  authority  contmn  very  few 
principles;  that  those  principles  are  often  contradictory;  that 
the  text  writers  differ  most  materially  from  each  other  as  to 
what  the  law  is ;  that  many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  are 
based  on  subtle,  useless,  fluctuating,  or  unintelligible  distinctions, 
while  others  cannot  be  referred  to  any  principle  at  all ;  that  the 
constructive  expansion  or  contraction  of  rules  to  meet  the  sup¬ 
posed  exigencies  of  society  is  alike  dangerous  to  liberty  and 
subversive  of  good  government;  and  that  it  is  a  grievous  evil 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  flexibility  of  the  legal  principle,  the 
magistrate  does  not  know  what  law  he  is  bound  to  administer, 
or  the  subject  what  law  he  is  bound  to  obey. 

The  next  objection  raised  by  the  Judges  to  the  proposed 
Code  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  Bill  submitted  to  them  is 
so  full  of  inaccuracies  and  blunders,  that  if  it  were  to  pass  in  its 
present  sha[)e,  the  due  administration  of  justice  would  be  seriously 
compromised.  Humorous  comments  are  made  upon  its  clauses, 
and  every  variety  of  criticism,  ‘  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively 
*  to  severe,  ’  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  The  most 
weighty  questions  of  construction,  the  most  trivial  questions  of 
grammar,  are  alternately  discussed.  Satire,  sarcasm,  irony,  and 
something  akin  to  petulance,  each  play  their  several  parts ;  and 
almost  the  only  weapons  that  are  sparingly  used  are  accurate 
facts  and  logical  reasoning.  One  section  is  gravely  condemned 
because  it  ‘  introduces  a  new  mode  of  expression,  beginning  with 
‘the  impersonal — “  It  shall  be  rape,  &c.  Fault  is  next  found 
with  the  words  ‘criminal  agency  and  participation,’  first, 
because  participation,  ‘  without  the  adjunct  criminal,  is  senseless,’ 


*  It  was  observed  in  the  debates  on  this  matter  that  the  maxim  of 
the  Judges  seemed  to  be  ‘  misera  est  servitus  (Judicum)  ubi  jus  cerium 
et  cognitum. 
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and  next,  because  even  with  it,  ‘  the  reader  may  ask  “  What 
‘  “  does  criminal  participation  mean  ?  ”  ’  Nay,  the  very  title  to  the 
Bill  does  not  escape  censure.  One  reads  (says  Sir  T.  N.  Tal- 
fourd),  ‘  An  Act  to  correct  and  amend  the  criminal  law  of 
‘  England,  so  far  as  relates^  and  pausing  at  the  third  line,  asks 
‘  what  relates  ?  ’  ‘  Will  the  framers  of  the  Bill  show  their 

*  fitness  to  legislate  for  a  people  by  leaving  a  verb  witli  nothing 
‘  to  govern  it?’  The  learned  critic  supplies  ‘it,’  and  proceeds, 

‘  as  it  relates.  ’  What  renders  this  last  criticism  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  wholly  erroneous)  the  more  amusing  is,  that  the  very 
form  of  speech  which  has  so  shocked  the  grammatical  taste  of 
the  learned  Judge,  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  which  he  is  replying.  ‘  1  wish  to  know,  ’  says 
Lord  Cranworth,  ‘  whether  the  Judges  consider  that  “  the 
‘  “  bringing  the  whole  criminal  law,  so  Jar  as  relates  to  offences, 

‘  “  into  one  Statute,”  would  be  a  beneficial  measure.’ 

Passing  on  now  to  the  more  serious  charges  against  the  Bill, 
we  find  by  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Greaves  and  Lonsdale’s  temperate 
and  useful  commentary,  that  they  are  almost,  without  exception, 
either  founded  on  errors  which  the  Judges  have  committed  from 
want  of  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  different  clauses,  or 
that  they  are  charges  which  can  only  be  brought  against  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  too  accurately  embodies  the  law  as  it 
at  present  exists.  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  furnishes  a  striking 
example  of  the  former  class  of  objections,  when  he  puts  the 
following  case :  — ‘  Suppose  a  person  having  received  provoca- 

*  tion  from  J.  S.,  sufficient  to  make  the  killing,  which  would  be 
‘  wilful,  only  manslaughter,  kills  B.  by  accident,  who  has  given 
‘  no  provocation,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  what,  under  this  act, 

‘  is  his  crime.’  We  confess  that  we  cannot  discover  any  diffi¬ 
culty  when  we  read  in  section  60  (which  the  learned  Baron 
appears  to  have  passed  over),  that  ‘  homicide  shall  be  man- 
‘  slaughter,  although  the  offender,  by  mistake  or  accident,  kill 
‘  not  the  person  who  offered  the  provocation,  but  some  other 
‘  person,  provided  that  if  the  person  who  offered  the  provocation 
‘  had  been  killed,  such  homicide  would  have  been  manslaughter 

*  within  the  meaning  of  the  last  preceding  section.’  Another 
learned  Judge  commits  a  similar  oversight,  when  he  supposes 
*a  person  wilfully  to  leave  his  child  exposed  to  cold,  which 
‘  causes  its  death,’  and  then  asks  whether  ‘  he  is  to  be  deemed 
‘  to  have  killed  the  child  ;  and  if  so,  under  which  of  the  sections 

*  from  51  to  55  ?’  The  answer  is  perfectly  plain.  He  is  not 
to  be  deemed  to  have  killed  the  child  under  any  one  of  those 
sections,  but  he  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  killed  it  under  section 
50,  which  expressly  enacts,  that  it  shall  be  homicide  ‘  wherever 
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‘  any  person  shall  by  any  means  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever 

*  cause  the  death  of  another  person.’ 

We  can  only  refer  to  one  more  error,  but  that  is  a  sufficiently 
remarkable  instance,  as  no  less  than  three  Judges  have  fallen 
into  it.  *  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,’  says  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jervis,  ‘if  a  man  knock  another  down,  doing  him  no 
‘  bodily  harm,  he  will  not,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  be 
‘  liable  to  prosecution.’ — Mr.  Baron  Parke  observes,  ‘  if  a  man 

*  attacked  another  suddenly  without  any  previous  threat,  and 
‘  struck  him  down,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  could  be 

*  punished.  Section  133  does  not  include  in  express  terms  a 

*  battery,  and  there  is  no  section,  I  believe,  that  does.’ — Mr. 
Justice  Wightman  adds,  ‘  that  the  definition  of  an  assault  given 
‘  in  section  133,  does  not  include  in  its  terms  the  case  of  an 
‘  actual  striking  or  beating.’  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  it 
did ;  for  an  assault  in  law  is  a  mere  attempt  or  offer  to  commit 
a  battery,  and  nothing  more.  The  fact  is,  that  all  these  eminent 
men  have  forgotten  the  legal  distinction  between  an  assault  and 
a  battery,  and  have  entirely  overlooked  section  127  of  the 
Bill,  which  applies  to  any  person  ‘  who  shall  maliciously  cause 
any  bodily  harm,  or  do  any  violence  to  the  person  of  another,’ 
and  which,  therefore,  expressly  includes  the  very  cases  put  by 
them. 

In  illustration  of  the  second  class  of  objections, — namely,  those 
which,  though  levelled  at  the  Bill,  are  in  reality  applicable  to  the 
law  in  its  present  state, — we  could,  if  necessary,  cite  a  whole 
cloud  of  examples.  One  or  two  instances  must,  however, 
suffice ;  and  we  know  not  that  we  could  select  any  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  those  furnished  by  Mr.  Justice  Erie.  That  learned 
Judge  finds  fault  with  the  sections  relating  to  homicide,  and  he 
asks  with  evident  dissatisfaction,  ‘whether  the  sheriff  of  a 
‘  wrong  county,  who  executes  a  capital  sentence,’  or,  ‘  a  person 
‘  who  kills  an  invading  enemy,  not  in  battle,  is  guilty  of 
‘  murder?’  We  fear  that  these  questions  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative :  but  if  Sir  William  Erie  will  turn  to  the  autho¬ 
ritative  treatise  of  Lord  Hale,  he  will  find  at  pages  433  and 
497  of  the  1st  volume,  that  the  defects  to  which  he  has  alluded 
have  not,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  been  introduced  as  novelties 
into  the  Code,  but  that  they  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  common  law.  So,  when  Mr.  Justice  Wightman  and  Mr. 
Justice  Cresswell  point  out,  as  the  curious  result  of  sections 
107  and  118,  that,  although  a  man  may  be  transported  for  life 
for  causing  gunpowder  to  explode  with  intent  to  do  grievous 
bodily  harm,  he  can  only  be  transported  for  seven  years  if  he 
attempts  to  murder  by  similar  means, — they,  no  doubt,  draw 
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attention  to  a  very  absurd  inconsistency.  They  are,  however, 
obviously  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  one  which  obtains  in 
the  present  law;  for  while  the  former  crime  is  a  statutable 
offence  by  virtue  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  9  &  10  Viet  c.  25, 
the  latter  is  a  mere  common  law  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

We  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  cite  this  last  example, 
because,  to  our  minds,  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  cogent  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  a  Code.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Digest,  the 
inconsistency  complained  of  might  have  remained  unnoticed  for 
any  conceivable  length  of  time ;  but  by  aid  of  that  Digest  it  has 
speedily  been  brought  to  light.  ‘From  the  consolidation  of  the 

*  criminal  law,’  says  an  able  writer,  *  the  public  cannot  fail  to 

*  reap  this  great  advantage,  that  the  Digest  will  enable  the  judi- 

*  cious  legislator,  with  comparatively  little  labour,  to  detect  the 

*  anomalies  and  errors  of  the  existing  system,  and  it  will  thus 

*  assist  him  in  suggesting  from  time  to  time  such  alterations  as 

*  may  constitute  real,  practical,  consistent  amendments.’ 

In  commenting  on  the  letters  of  the  Judges,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  deal  with  the  ‘bulk’  of  the  objeetions  ‘by  sample.’ 
Enough,  however,  has,  we  trust,  been  said  to  put  the  legislature 
and  the  country  upon  their  guard,  lest  they  should  be  misled 
into  the  foolish  error  of  assuming  that  the  arguments  of  wise 
men  must  inevitably  be  wise.  Many  thousands  of  pounds  have 
been  lavished  on  the  work  of  digesting  the  criminal  law  ;  and 
after  twenty  years  of  anxious  and  intense  labour,  that  great 
undertaking  has  at  length  been  brought  almost  to  completion. 
Is  it  wise,  then,  to  forego,  at  the  last  moment,  all  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  benefits  which  the  public  would  derive  from  the  Code;  not 
because  it  is  shown  to  be  impracticable,  still  less  because  sound 
law  reformers  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  its  expediency, — but 
simply  because  fourteen  not  wholly  disinterested  witnesses  have 
borne  testimony  against  its  merit,  and  have  founded  their  objec¬ 
tions  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts,  and  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  law  ? 

As  we  have  purposely  avoided  loading  these  pages  with  more 
than  a  sample  of  the  eommodity  we  have  had  to  deal  with, 
so  we  aflirm  that  the  bulk  answers,  generally  speaking,  to  the 
sample.  Indeed,  there  are  some  mistakes  and  oversights  so 
very  glaring,  that  we  eould  not  have  fairly  selected  them  as 
instanees.  Thus  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  treats  with  the  utmost 
ridicule  a  definition  of  ‘  wounds,’  which  he  says  *  must  be  in- 
‘  tended  to  anticipate  some  future  discovery  in  science,’  and 
which  yet  is  supported  by  a  decided  case  of  late  occurrence, 
cited  by  Messrs.  Greaves  and  Lonsdale  {Reg.  v.  Smith,  8  C.  & 
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P.  173.),  and  he  complains  at  great  length  legally  of  a  new  term 
introduced  into  criminal  law — ‘  excuse  ;  ’  and  grammatically  of 
making  the  act  done  excuse,  and  not  the  Court  or  the  Crown ; 
but  Messrs.  Greaves  and  Lonsdale  cite  four  several  chapters 
of  Lord  Hale,  in  which  ‘  excuse  ’  is  the  subject  treated  of,  and 
the  word  is  used  exactly  as  the  Digest  uses  it.  But  we  admit 
that  taking  such  specimens  of  hardly  credible  carelessness  would 
be  unfair  to  the  body  of  the  Judges’  remarks. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  satisfaction  with  which  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  would  have  perused  the  opinions  of  these  learned  per¬ 
sons  against  Codification,  in  defence  of  which,  in  his  last 
written  production  (the  grace  and  ornament  of  our  pages*), 
he  had  given  an  unanswerable  statement  of  his  reasons,  the 
result  of  a  whole  life’s  deliberate  reflection,  and  of  his  own 
large  practical  experience  also — above  all,  when  he  found  these 
Judges  proclaiming  in  terms  the  inestimable  blessing  for  ages 
enjoyed  by  this  country  of  a  rule  flexible  in  its  application; 
thus  describing  the  common  law  as  no  rule  at  all. 

In  truth,  the  whole  question  lies  in  a  narrow  compass,  though 
it  is  not  often  that  we  find  it  thus  placed  by  the  advocates 
of  one  side  in  a  light  which  leaves  no  possibility  of  doubt 
that  they  must  be  in  the  wrong.  The  ruler  requires  his 
subjects  to  obey  the  law,  and  denounces  the  severest  penalties 
against  an  infraction  of  it.  The  subject  asks  what  law  he 
is  to  obey,  and  professes  his  willingness  to  conform  as  soon 
as  he  knows  it ;  but  he  desires  to  be  informed  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  him  before  he  acts,  in  order  that  he  may  com¬ 
ply.  *  “  No,  indeed,”  says  the  ruler,  “  you  shall  only  know 

*  “  it  after  you  have  acted,  and  when  you  come  to  be  tried. 
‘  “  The  Judge  who  is  to  sit  upon  your  case  will  tell  you  what 

*  “  the  law  is  which  you  are  alleged  to  have  broken.”  “  Then,” 

*  says  the  subject,  “I  wish  the  Judge  would  let  me  know  before- 

*  “  hand,  that  I  may  be  able  to  shape  my  conduct  accordingly.” 
‘“Beforehand?”  rejoins  the  ruler.  “How  can  that  be?  The 
‘  “  Judge  himself  only  knows  it  when  he  sees  the  facts  of  your 
‘  “  case  before  him ;  and  the  law  is  so  flexible  in  his  hands,  that 
‘  “  it  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  from  case  to  case.  It  is  in 
‘  “  reality  only  made  when  it  is  wanted  for  use  ;  it  may  be  altered, 

*  “  and  mended,  and  stretched,  or  contracted,  to  serve  the  pur- 
‘  “  pose  in  hand,  but  it  is  only  made  when  wanted.”  ’ 

If  any  fresh  proof  were  required  how  unsafe  the  Judges  are 
as  guides  in  legislation,  these  answers  furnish  it  in  ample 
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measure.  The  same  excellent  and  most  learned  persons,  who 
would  never  dream  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  any  instru¬ 
ment  how  unimportant  soever — will,  bond,  bill,  memorandum 
of  agreement, — without  carefully  examining  every  line  and  word 
of  it,  and  comparing  its  parts  together,  and  after  such  scru¬ 
tiny,  would,  if  there  was  any  doubt,  only  give  the  inclination 
of  their  opinion — have  pronounced  an  unhesitating  judgment 
on  many  portions  of  this  Digest,  without  having  read  the  cor¬ 
relative  parts,  and  have  thus,  as  might  be  expected,  fallen  into 
errors  quite  as  glaring  as  those  they  hastily  imputed  to  the 
work  on  the  merits  of  which  they  were  deciding.  Of  this  we 
have  given  some  instances  by  way  of  sample;  but  there  are 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  papers  before  us  numerous  evidences 
of  the  like  inattention — the  same  slowness  to  examine  —  and 
the  same  quickness  to  decide.  The  busy  season  of  the  judicial 
year,  Michaelmas  term,  in  which  apparently  they  considered 
the  subject  and  framed  their  answers,  will  account  for  the 
strange  oversights  which  have  been  committed.  That  circum¬ 
stance  will  hardly  excuse  the  confidence  with  which  they  have 
expressed  themselves. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  year  from  1840  to  1853.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

2.  Board  of  Trade  Tables  for  the  years  1842  to  1853.  Pre¬ 
sented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

TIME,  appropriate  if  not  imperative,  seems  to  have  come  for 
‘  taking  stock’  of  our  gains  and  losses  from  the  new  com¬ 
mercial  system  under  which  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  country 
has  now  been  carried  on  in  almost  all  departments  for  half-a- 
dozen  years,  and  in  some  departments  for  periods  of  greater 
and  various  length.  Even  if  these  periods  were  not  long 
enough  to  supply  a  fair  criterion,  at  least  for  such  uses  as 
we  shall  put  them  to,  the  sad  intrusion  of  a  war,  disturbing 
the  natural  course  of  events,  and  for  a  time  rendering  almost 
everything  exceptional,  makes  further  waiting  of  worse  than 
no  avail.  If  we  have  suffered  losses,  we  must  ere  this  have 
felt  them;  if  we  have  made  gains,  we  must  be  able  to  show 
them ;  and  whatever  we  may  lose  or  g<ain  for  some  time  to 
come  will  be  ascribable,  in  a  great  though  indefinite  degree, 
to  other  and  sterner  causes  than  the  legislative  removal  of  pro¬ 
tections  and  monopolies. 
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To  cany  the  investigation  over  the  whole  field  afFeeted,  or  that 
may  be  supposed  to  be  affected,  by  the  great  change  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  see  and  to  aid — over  the  commercial,  political,  moral,  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  country  —  would  be  too  vast  an 
attempt ;  and  we  intend  here  to  confine  ourselves  to  some  in¬ 
quiries  into  what  may  seem  an  humble  and  even  vulgar  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  subject.  We  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  ascer¬ 
taining  how  much  better  or  worse  off  our  people  have  been  made 
in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking,  since  the  commercial  system 
of  the  country  was  revolutionised  by  the  Acts  of  1846  and  their 
precursors  and  supplements.  The  subject  may  be  mean  in  its 
details,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  is  very  large ;  and,  moreover,  it 
involves  a  great  principle,  of  which  these  apparently  sordid  facts 
are  the  test.  *  ^  paltry  a  sum  as  three  pence,’  said  Burke,  ‘  in 

*  the  eyes  of  a  financier,  so  insignificant  an  article  as  tea  in  the 

*  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  a  commercial 

*  empire  that  circl^  the  whole  globe.’  The  British  sliding-scale 
and  sugar  duties,  which  cost  office  first  to  the  Whigs  and  then 
to  the  Tories,  may  not  involve  so  great  a  principle  as  the  three¬ 
penny  duty  on  tea,  which  cost  Great  Britain  the  American 
colonies ;  but  still  it  is  a  great  principle,  and  affects  stupendous 
material  as  well  as  moral  interests.  It  shall  be  our  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  exhibit  the  facts  with  which  we  deal  in  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  principle,  and  so,  besides  showing  our  new  Food 
Statistics,  which  will  be  found  better  worth  looking  at  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed,  display  their  bearings  on  a  question  which, 
though  practically  solved  and  settled  among  ourselves,  has  still 
80  much  vitality  as  a  matter  of  party  controversy  that  but  a  few 
months  have  passed  since  it  was  used  as  a  ladder  to  office,  and 
which  among  our  neighbours  is  still  in  conflict  or  yet  unborn. 

First  in  order  naturally  comes  Bread,  both  from  its  inherent  im¬ 
portance  as  the  chief  necessary  of  life,  and  from  the  laws  regard¬ 
ing  it  having  been  the  centre  pillar  of  that  system  into  the  effects 
of  whose  downfal  we  are  proposing  to  inquire.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment,  however,  w'e  cannot,  as  in  some  others,  obtain  official  and 
infallible  facts  showing  precisely  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
country  before  and  since  the  change — the  ascertained  figures 
showing  only  the  imports,  while  the  home-growth  is  left 
matter  for  cavil  and  conjecture.  All  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to 
see  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  the  additional  imports  we  have 
procured  through  means  of  the  new  system,  and  then  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  probability  or  even  possibility  in  the  assertion 
that  these  imports  have  come  only  in  substitution,  and  not  in 
addition. 

Pretty  nearly  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  comprised  in 
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the  facts  that,  on  the  average  of  the  seven  years  1847-53,  our 
annual  consumption  of  foreign  grain  has  been  little  short  of  ten 
millions  of  quarters,  and  that,  under  the  old  system,  little  or 
none  of  this  supply  could  have  been  procured,  with  such  prices 
as  ruled  during  all  the  seven  years  of  the  period  save  the  first 
and  the  last  A  new  supply  of  grain  to  the  extent  of  ten 
millions  of  quarters  annually :  let  us  try  to  bring  to  percep¬ 
tion,  in  a  more  realised  and  precise  form,  the  fact,  affecting 
millions  of  poor  men’s  larders,  which  these  figures  indicate.  The 
usual  or  indeed  only  calculation  of  the  amount  of  grain  or  cereal 
food  ordinarily  consumed  or  consumable  per  head,  has  been  one 
founded  on  certain  local  English  statistics,  and  on  some  more 
extended  and  better-authenticated  figures  supplied  by  France. 
The  calculation  founded  on  these  data  was,  that  each  unit  of 
the  English  population  consumes,  or  rather  did  consume  under 
the  system  of  scarcity,  a  quantity  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain 
equivalent  to  one  quarter  of  w'heat.  This  mode  of  estimate 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  in  his  celebrated  evidence 
before  the  Import  Duties  Committee.  The  total  quantity  of 
grain,  meal,  and  flour,  stated  in  quarters,  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1853  was  10,173,135,  of  which  6,235,860 
quarters  were  wheat;  in  1852,  total,  7,746,669,  of  which 
4,164,603  were  wheat;  in  1851,  total,  9,618,026,  of  which 

5,330,412  were  wheat;  in  1850,  total,  9,019,590,  of  which 

4,830,263  were  wheat;  in  1849,  total,  10,669,661,  of  which 

4,802,475  were  wheat;  in  1848,  total,  7,528,472,  of  which 

3,082,230  were  wheat;  in  1847,  total,  11,912,864,  of  which 

4,464,757  were  wheat.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  the 
proportion  of  wheat  to  the  total  imports  may  be  roughly  stated 
at  a  half,  and  that  in  the  last  three  years  it  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  proportion.  Taking  all  the  other  grains  over  head 
as  equivalent  to  half  the  same  quantity  of  wheat,  the  imports 
of  1851,  which  we  take  as  about  an  average  of  the  last  seven 
years,  stand  thus :  — 

Quarters. 

Wheat .  5,330,412 

Other  grains  (4,287,614  quarters)  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  Wheat  ....  2,143,807 

7,474,219 

In  round  numbers,  the  annual  imports  —  the  annual  addition, 
as  we  maintain,  to  our  supply  of  bread  since  the  removal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  —  amount  to  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  quarters 
of  wheat.  Now,  what  does  that  mean  ?  Unless  all  our  statists 
have  been  mistaken,  it  means  nothing  less  than  this :  that  tee 
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have  received  an  additional  supply  equivalent  to  the  consumption, 
or  to  what  was  the  consumption,  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
people.  Do  not  pass  tliat  fact  lightly  by.  History  has  trear 
sured  up  many  smaller  things.  Taken  even  from  a  point  of  view 
which  erroneously  diminishes  its  magnitude,  it  means  that  be¬ 
tween  a  third  and  a  fourth  has  been  added  to  the  food 
of  this  nation  of  twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half,  or 
rather  to  that  article  of  food  which  is  the  first  necessary  of 
life.  But  as  large  sections  of  our  population  were  previously 
in  a  condition  to  buy  as  much  bread  as  they  needed,  and  as 
other  sections,  chiefly  the  Irish  peasantry,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  attained  bread  even  yet,  it  will  not  be  rash  to  say  that 
the  increased  supply  has  been  taken  off  by  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption  confined  to  about  one-half  of  the  population — that  four¬ 
teen  millions  of  our  people  have  by  Free  Trade  been  put  upon  full 
rations  of  bread,  whom  the  Corn  Laws  had  condemned  to  be 
half  fed.  The  statement  may  seem  startling;  but  we  shall 
see  results  fully  equal  in  magnitude  in  other  cases  where  they 
were  less  to  be  expected,  and  where  mistake  is  more  impossible. 
It  is  a  fact  worth  contemplating,  though,  being  mainly  in 
pursuit  of  facts,  we  cannot  pause  to  moralise  over  each  result. 
Even  though  there  were  any  rational  ground  for  the  allegation  of 
counterbalwcing  evils,  this  better  feeding  of  fourteen  millions 
of  the  poor  is  surely  a  great  work.  History,  perhaps,  does 
not  show  us  many  legislative  transactions  that  so  promptly 
bestowed  so  great  a  benefit  Yet  that  act,  we  ought  not  to 
forget,  was  not  a  giving,  but  a  mere  ceasing  from  withholding — 
a  mere  removal  by  the  law-makers  of  the  barriers  which  they 
themselves  had  set  up  between  the  food  and  the  eaters. 

In  only  one  way  has  it  been  attempted  to  break  the  force  of 
these  facts.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  imported  food  has  not 
been  added,  but  substituted — that  for  every  bushel  that  has 
come  in  from  abroad,  a  bushel  less  has  been  grown  at  home. 
Does  it  not  at  once  appear  amazing  that  there  should  be  any 
room  for  the  making  or  the  denying  of  such  a  statement — that  it 
should  be  matter  of  wrangle  and  guess  whether,  at  a  certain 
time,  the  consumption  of  bread  in  this  country  increased  by  a 
third,  or  did  not  increase  at  all — whether  the  corn  production  of 
the  three  kingdoms  stands  where  it  did,  or  has  increased,  or  has 
become  extinct  to  the  extent  of  one-third  ?  On  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  (^Edinburgh  Review,  No.  184)  we  pointed  out  some  of  the 
evils  arising  from  this  strange  deficiency,  and  need  not  for  the 
present  purpose  go  much  beyond  a  passing  mention.  It  is  a  fact 
scarcely  credited  by  foreigners  (most  of  whom,  as  well  as  some 
of  our  own  colonists,  have  long  ago  set  us  an  example  in  this 
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respect),  that  while  at  this  moment  we  could  easily  tell  in  any 
year  the  number  of  herrings  caught  and  cured  on  the  British 
coasts,  of  the  bales  of  cotton  grown  in  Georgia,  or  of  chests  of 
indigo  produced  in  India,  no  man  can  do  more  than  guess  the 
quantity  or  proportion  of  agricultural  produce  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  or  even  his  own  parish.  The  want  has  long  been  admitted, 
but  never  supplied.  The  Parliamentary  Committees  on  Agricul¬ 
tural  Distress,  which  sat  down  regularly  every  third  or  fourth 
year  during  the  era  of  agricultural  protection,  elicited  many 
complaints  on  this  subject,  but  produced  no  suggestions.  Before 
the  Agricultural  Distress  Committee  of  1836  the  want  of  all 
reliable  statistics  in  the  trade  was  strongly  stated.  Thus,  Mr. 
Sanders,  the  ex-Protectionist  member  for  Wakefield  (6318) 
— ‘  I  cannot  conceive  a  duty  more  imperative  on  the  Govem- 

*  ment,  than  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  food  that  the  people 

*  are  likely  to  be  supplied  with.  ’  Mr.  Sturge,  the  extensive 
corn-factor  (7217) — ‘I  think  it  might  be  done,  at  very  small 

*  expense,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  valuable  as  matter  of 
‘  reference.’  The  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  was  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  afterwards  published  a 
long  address  to  his  constituents  of  North  Hants,  in  which, 
among  other  remarks  to  the  same  effect,  he  says : — 

*  It  was  impressed  upon  the  Committee  that  it  would  be  of 

*  infinite  importance  to  have  accurate  statistical  information  at 

*  some  of  the  Government  offices,  for  instance,  at  the  Board  of 

*  Trade,  of  the  quantity  of  land  in  each  parish  employed  in 
‘  grain  cultivation,  stating  the  number  of  acres  sown  with  wheat, 

*  barley,  and  oats,  and  the  probable  produce  of  the  next  harvest. 

‘  I  fully  concur  in  this  opinion :  and  I  conceive  that  such  a  plan 

*  may  be  advantageously  grafted  on  the  present  division  of 

*  England  into  parochial  unions,  and  may  also  be  adapted  to  the 

*  Scotch  counties,  and  baronies  in  Ireland,  and  that  intelligent 

*  officers  could  be  found  who  might  furnish  this  information  at  a 

*  comparatively  trifling  expense. 

‘  The  publication  of  these  returns  periodically  in  the  “  Lon- 
‘  “  don  Gazette,”  for  the  information  of  persons  engaged  in  the 

*  corn  trade,  would  tend  to  lessen  speculation,  and  to  regulate 

*  the  supply  according  to  the  demand,  thereby  reducing  those 

*  elements  of  fluctuation  in  price  which  are  so  fatal  to  the  inter- 
‘  ests  of  the  farmer.’ 

This  was  said  nearly  eighteen  years  ago,  and  two  decennial  cen¬ 
suses,  affording  the  best  opportunity  for  procuring  the  needed  in¬ 
formation,  have  been  taken  since  ;  but  we  are  at  this  moment  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  this  ‘  infinitely  important’ 
matter ;  and  the  only  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  obtain  a 
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remedy  were  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  Free  Trader,  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  in  1847,  on  which  the  Protectionists  threw  cold  water, 
and  a  memorial  got  up  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  Scotland,  a  year  after  the  census  of  1851,  since  followed 
by  a  taking  of  crop  and  stock  for  the  year  1853,  in  three  Scottish 
counties.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtmning  this  kind  of 
information  have  been  shown,  by  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
to  be  not  at  all  insuperable:  with  little  fuss  or  cost.  Major 
Larcom  gives  us  every  year  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Ireland ; 
there  is  in  Canada  a  periodical  return  of  the  utmost  minuteness ; 
and  Ohio,  and  at  least  several  of  the  other  American  States, 
appear  to  accomplish  the  object  fully  and  with  perfect  facility. 
Instructive  returns  for  two  districts  in  England  have  been  lately 
obtained,  through  the  medium  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  by  Sir 
J.  Walsham  and  Mr.  Hawley.  While  Great  Britain  thus 
stands  in  this  respect  almost  alone  among  the  countries  with 
which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  make  a  comparison,  no  other 
country  needs  the  information  so  much,  or  is  liable  to  suffer  so 
greatly  from  the  want  of  it.  The  want  was  severely  felt  by 
the  moneyed  and  commercial  communities  last  year,  and  has 
drawn  forth  a  strong  and  influential  memorial  from  the  merchants 
of  London,  which,  along  with  various  concurrent  efforts  in  other 
quarters,  may  probably,  at  some  early  time  (so  we  infer  from 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  answer  to  the  London  memorial),  lead  to 
some  remedy.  Meanwhile,  we  should  be  entitled  to  protest 
against  those  who  insist  that  Free  Trade  has  brought  us  no  more 
food,  being  allowed  to  escape  in  a  mist  virtually  of  their  own 
making.  But  the  point  need  not  be  insisted  on,  for  the  mist 
disperses  at  the  first  breath  of  inquiry. 

There  are  two  things  which  must  be  proved  or  supposed, 
before  it  can  be  admitted  that  our  imports  of  foreign  corn  have 
only  supplanted  an  equal  quantity  of  home-grown, — that  people 
have  eaten  less  bread  when  it  has  been  cheap  than  they  did 
when  it  was  comparatively  dear,  and  that  they  have  been  forced 
to  eat  less  bread  during  the  same  period  in  which  they  have  been 
able  to  consume  greatly  increased  quantities  of  many  articles 
more  costly  and  less*  necessary.  Common  sense  and  experi¬ 
ence  have  hitherto  concluded  that  cheapness  means  accessibility, 
— that  when  a  commodity,  and  especially  a  commodity  like 
bread,  has  been  dear  and  becomes  cheap,  some  will  buy  who 
scarcely  bought  before,  and  many  who  always  bought  will  buy 
the  more.  And  happily,  though  agricultural  statistics  are  a 
maze,  there  are  some  articles  scarcely  less  generally  consumed 
than  bread,  of  which  we  have  statistics  showing  infallibly  the 
precise  number  of  pounds  consumed  in  each  year.  Take  sugar,  for 
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instance.  One  of  the  endless  and  tangled  string  of  resolutions 
(‘  140,  d.  1.’)  which  the  Protectionist  Lord  George  Bentinck 
submitted  to  the  West  India  Distress  Committee  in  1848, 
wisely  and  truly  said,  ‘  It  may  with  great  assurance  be  calcu- 
*  lated  that  the  general  consumption  of  sugar  will  decrease  with 
‘  any  serious  rise,  and  increase  in  more  than  a  proportionate 
‘  per  centage  with  a  decrease  in  price.’  Lord  George’s  words 
have  been  strikingly  exemplified  since  they  were  written;  —  the 
consumption  of  Sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom,  since  the  cheap¬ 
ening  of  price  began  in  1846,  has  (as  we  shall  see  more  precisely 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  that  article)  not  greatly  short  of 
doubled.  Now,  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  sugar  before  and 
since  Free  Trade  has  not  been  so  great  as  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  bread  stuffs  —  at  least  until  the  middle  of  last  year. 
Will  any  man,  then,  believe,  that  the  people  who  have  demon¬ 
strably  consumed  a  so  much  greater  quantity  of  sugar  since  it 
was  lowered  in  price  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  less  bread,  although  it  has  undergone  to  a 
still  greater  extent  the  process  of  cheapening?  Or  take  even 
an  article  on  which  the  Customs’  duties  remained  unaltered  till 
a  few  months  ago,  hut  which,  being  in  reality  a  necessary,  or  a 
necessary  luxury,  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mass  of  the  people, — 
take  Tea.  In  the  half-dozen  years  preceding  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
reduction  of  last  session,  the  consumption  of  tea  increased  a 
fourth,  although  the  article  was  no  cheaper  than  before.  We 
might  go  on  showing  the  same  result  literally  on  every  article 
of  general  consumption  ;  but  enough,  surely,  has  been  smd  for 
the  present  purpose.  Those  to  whom  these  facts  are  not  deci¬ 
sive — who  would  say,  or  believe,  that  the  same  people  were 
under  the  dismal  necessity  of  eating  less  bread,  even  though  it 
bad  been  greatly  cheapened,  who  yet  were  able  during  the  same 
period  to  consume  a  great  deal  more  sugar,  which  had  been  less 
cheapened,  and  a  great  deal  more  tea,  which  had  not  been 
chea|)ened  at  all, — must  be  a  class  so  small  and  peculiar  that 
they  might  safely  be  passed  by  in  the  argument ;  although,  in 
dealing  with  the  devices  of  a  party  who  from  beginning  to  end 
have  been  doomed  to  fight  desperately  against  facts,  it  is  well  as 
we  go  along  to  stop  up  all  the  burrows. 

There  is  only  one  supposable  case  in  which  the  assertion  that 
cheapness  has  diminished  consumption  could  possibly  be  true, 
and  that  case  could  only  be  partial  and  temporary,  and  has  not 
at  present  occurred  at  all.  It  might  be  that  the  cheapening  of 
an  article  by  importation,  might  diminish  the  number  or  means 
of  its  consumers  among  those  employed  in  its  home  production. 
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But  to  say  that  this  has  happened  in  the  present  case,  is  easily 
seen  to  be  nonsensical.  Take  in  their  order  the  three  classes  of 
men  employed  in,  or  dependent  on,  the  growth  of  grain  on  our 
own  soil.  Landlords’  rents  may  here  and  there  have  been 
reduced,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise ;  but 
surely  no  landlord  has  eaten  less  bread.  Some  tenants  who 
have  not  obtained  an  adjustment  of  their  rents,  may  here  and 
there  have  been  stinted  to  the  extent  of  somewhat  retrenching 
in  their  sherry,  or  even  in  their  brandy,  but  certainly  not  in 
their  loaf.  Agricultural  labourers  notoriously  have  not  been 
crippled,  but  ^ve  been  strengthened,  in  their  powers  of  pur¬ 
chase.  Employment  for  agricultural  labourers  never  was  more 
abundant  than  during  the  last  few  years,  nor  their  wages 
higher ;  and  bread,  of  which  they  always  had  too  little  under 
Protection,  and  especially  wheaten  bread,  which  Protection 
scarcely  allowed  them  to  taste,  is  certmn  to  have  been  among 
the  first  luxuries  to  which  they  would  apply  their  improved 
means.  Such  information  regaling  the  previous  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  agricultural  population  as  is  obtainable  from 
evidence  before  Distress  Committees,  and  from  individual  ob¬ 
servation,  is  all  to  the  effect  that,  not  only  were  the  labourers 
well  off  when  prices  were  low,  but  worst  off  when  prices 
were  highest.  In  the  frequent  periods  of  what  was  called 
‘  agricultural  distress  ’  it  was  never  alleged — and  surely  this  is 
a  striking  fact — that  the  distress  had  reached  those  who  consti¬ 
tute  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  agricultural  population.  This, 
for  instance,  is  the  universal  testimony  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Agricultural  Distress  Committee  of  1836,  when  prices  were 
even  lower  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  Thus,  Mr.  G.  Calthrop  (7904)  :  —  ‘  The  main 

*  causes  of  the  agricultural  distress  are,  the  reduction  of  prices, 

*  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  the  price  of  labour'  Mr.  Jacob 

*  (269); — *  I  believe  employment  is  more  abundant  than  ever  it 

*  was.’  Mr.  Walker,  Aberdeenshii'e  (10,629): — ‘  The  condition 
‘  of  the  labourers  is  good,  and  they  are  all  employed.’  Mr.  Muntz 
(16,533): — ‘The  present  condition  of  the  labourer  has  been  very 
‘  much  relieved  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
‘  of  life.’  Earl  of  Radnor  (16,858):  — ‘  The  agricultural  labourer 

*  is  now  better  off  than  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  living.’ 
This  is  the  evidence  as  to  periods  of  low  prices  and  ‘  agricultural 
‘distress;’  it  was  then  the  agricultural  labourers  got  highest 
wages,  and  consumed  most  bread.  What  rational  ground,  then, 
can  there  be  for  the  assertion  that  low  prices  were  causing  them 
to  eat  less  lately,  even  though  former  experience  were  not  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  present  evidence  of  men’s  own  senses?  There 
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is  one  other  fact  tending,  by  an  opposite  road,  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  high  prices, 
and  other  effects  of  Protection,  had  driven  large  numbers  of  the 
population,  and  chiefly  of  the  agricultural  population,  to  another 
species  of  food,  which  from  1847  to  the  middle  of  1853  became 
dearer  and  scarcer  as  grain  became  cheaper  and  more  plentiful. 
Mr.  Jacob  told  the  Distress  Committee  of  1836,  that  ‘  two  mil- 
‘  lions  of  persons  who  used  to  subsist  on  wheat  flour,  now 
*  (1836)  principally  subsist  on  potatoes — a  change  which  has 
‘  been  gradually  coining  on  for  twenty  or  twenty -five  years.’ 
Now,  these  two  millions,  finding  of  late  potatoes  more  difficult, 
and  wheat  less  difficult  of  access,  must  gradually,  to  no  incon¬ 
siderable  extent,  have  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  bread- eaters. 
We  can  thus  get  a  glimpse  of  what  classes  have  now  begun  to 
eat  bread,  and  what  classes  have  begun  to  eat  more  bread,  be¬ 
cause  bread  is  not  so  dear;  let  those  whose  case  requires  it, 
try  to  indicate  Avhere  the  classes  are  to  be  seen  that  are  eating 
less  bread  because  bread  is  cheaper. 

In  the  face  of  facts  such  as  we  have  cited,  and  of  every  man’s 
local  experience  and  information,  it  is  childish  to  point,  as  has 
been  done,  to  the  fact  that  the  total  quantities  of  each  kind  of 
com  returned  by  the  corn  inspectors,  as  sold  in  the  markets  of 
England  and  Wales,  show  a  decrease.  The  worthlessness  of 
these  returns  for  any  such  purpose  as  they  have  been  sought  to 
be  applied  to,  is  evident  from  the  following,  among  other  facts : 
—  That  they  apply  only  to  one  out  of  the  Three  Kingdoms;  that, 
at  the  utmost,  the  returned  sales  do  not  include  above  a  sixth  or  a 
seventh  of  the  production  of  the  country  ;  and  that,  presenting  as 
they  do,  not  the  actual  quantity  sold  for  consumption,  but  merely 
the  number  of  sales  under  which  the  parcels  of  grain  may  have 
changed  hands,  either  for  the  first  or  for  the  tenth  time,  they 
indicate  the  amount  rather  of  speculation  than  of  supply; — to 
which  we  may  add,  that,  after  all,  the  decrease  of  the  market  sales 
in  one  or  two  recent  years  do  not  amount  nearly  to  the  proved 
increase  from  imports.  The  returns  procured  by  Mr.  Newde- 
gate  (Pari.  Paper,  No.  288.  Session  1852)  show,  that  while 
the  quantity  of  wheat  returned  by  the  inspectors  as  sold  in 
1843,  was  5,300,297  quarters,  it  Avas  only  4,487,041  in  1851, 
being  a  decrease  of  815,256  quarters.  In  1851,  the  imports  of 
wheat  (this  is  not  the  main  point,  but  it  deserves  to  be  marked 
in  passing)  were  5,330,412  quarters,  against  1,064,942  in  1843, 
being  an  increase  from  this  source  of  4,265,570  quarters;  so 
that,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  number  of  market  sales  as 
equivalent  to  the  quantities  consumed,  a  decreased  home  pro¬ 
duction,  to  the  extent  of  815,256  quarters,  would  be  seen  to  be 
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compensated  for  by  an  increased  foreign  supply  of  4,265,570, 
the  balance  of  gain  in  supply  being  3,460,214  quarters.  In 
other  words,  the  change  represented  as  having  actually  decreased 
the  amount  of  food  consumed,  has,  if  these  market  returns 
were  really  available  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  referred 
to  them,  in  the  single  item  of  wheat  produced  an  increase  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  food  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  people  ;  or,  to 
state  it  in  another  form,  the  figures  produced  by  Mr.  Newdegate, 
if  they  show  anything,  tend  to  prove  that  to  produce  one  quarter 
of  home-grown  grain  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  four  quarters 
and  a  half  of  foreign!  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  market  re¬ 
turns  of  sales  prove  nothing  but  the  amount  of  speculation, 
as  is  easily  seen,  even  if  we  look  no  farther  than  Mr.  Newde- 
gate’s  own  Parliamentary  paper.  Nobody  will  deny  that  in 
1847,  at  least  an  ordinary  quantity  of  British  grain  was  sold 
in  the  markets ;  the  grain  harvest  of  1846  was  a  fair  aver¬ 
age;  for  the  harvest  of  1847,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  the  previous  year  and  the  very  high  grain  prices,  a 
more  than  usual  breadth  of  land  was  put  under  cereal  crops ; 
and  the  temptation  of  70s.,  and  for  a  period  lOOs.,  a  quarter, 
with  the  certainty  of  free  imports  and  low  prices  next  year, 
brought  to  the  market  all  accumulations,  either  in  granaries  or 
stackyards — indeed,  it  might  be  assumed  that  a  larger  amount 
of  British  grain  was  that  year  sold  and  consumed  than  in  any 
year  preceding  or  following.  Yet  the  Inspectors’  returns  bear 
that  less  grain  was  sold  in  that  year  than  in  any  other !  Or,  to 
take  a  smaller,  but  as  conclusive  an  evidence, — the  quantity  of 
oats  returned  as  sold  in  1843,  was  2,218,931  quarters;  but  in 
1847 — though  oats  was  the  grain  that  had  been  chiefly  sown 
in  lieu  of  potatoes— the  sales  are  represented  as  having  fallen 
to  960,334  quarters !  These  figures,  then,  which  we  are  asked 
to  accept,  tell  us  either  that  the  oat  crop  of  1847  was  a  failure 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  one-half,  or  that  only  one-half  the 
land  sown  with  oats  in  1843  had  been  put  under  the  same  crop 
in  1847,  the  other  half  of  the  oat  land  (for  the  returns  of  1847 
show  a  decrease  in  all  the  articles)  being  left  waste.  Since 
1847,  we  have  had  the  same  effects  as  in  1847,  from  a  different 
cause  —  from  the  steadiness  of  supply  and  price  under  Free 
Trade,  having  immensely  decreased  the  gambling  or  speculation 
which  formerly  characterised  the  corn  trade  above  all  other 
trades.  All  these  things  are  not  only  obvious  inferences  from 
the  very  figures  to  which  Protectionists  refer,  but  are  in  them¬ 
selves  notorious  facts. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that,  after  five  years  of  cheapness  and 
plenty.  Free  Trade  in  corn  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a 
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year  of  European  scarcity  and  dearness.  Let  it  be  once  ad  ¬ 
mitted — and  surely  it  will  not  be  denied — that  Free  Trade  never 
undertook  to  make  bread  cheap  and  plentiful  in  Britain  at 
periods  when  nature  had  decreed  that  it  should  be  everywhere 
scarce  and  dear,  and  it  stands  plain  that  Free  Trade  has  worked 
quite  as  successfully  under  the  one  set  of  circumstances  as 
under  the  other.  What  more  could  be  expected  than  these  two 
results  —  that,  during  a  European  scarcity,  we  should  get  our 
supplies  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than  those  countries  naturally 
in  a  more  favourable  position;  and  that  we  should  get  more 
and  pay  less  than  under  the  former  system,  in  cases  when 
our  needs  were  incomparably  greater.  While  other  countries, 
during  last  autumn  and  winter,  have  been  resorting  desperately 
to  all  manner  of  artificial  and  costly  devices  for  increasing 
imports,  preventing  exports,  and  keeping  down  prices,  we,  leav¬ 
ing  things  alone,  have  been  more  steadily  and  abundantly,  if 
not  also  more  cheaply,  supplied  than  any  of  them.  As  a  com¬ 
parison  with  our  own  former  experience  under  circumstances 
rimilar  in  character,  though  considerably  different  in  degree, 
take  the  case  of  1847,  when  nobody  will  deny  that  we  needed 
more  and  paid  higher  than  we  did  in  1853.  Commuting  flour 
into  quarters  of  grain,  we  state  the  imports  of  1847  at  4,464,757 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  7,448,107  of  other  kinds;  in  1853,  at 
6,235,860  of  wheat,  and  3,937,275  of  other  kinds.  Although 
the  gross  and  nominal  quantity  was  thus  less  in  1853  than  in 
1847,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  was  about  30 
per  cent,  greater;  and  considering,  also,  that  the  imports  of  1847 
comprised  more  than  four  millions,  and  those  of  1853  only  one 
million  quarters  and  a  half  of  Indian  com,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
taking  the  measurement  by  value  and  utility,  and  not  by  mere 
quantity,  the  imports  of  last  year  were  more  than  equal  to  those 
of  1847.  Yet,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  1847  was  69«.  9rf., 
while  in  1853  it  was  only  535.  3d. ;  and  nobody  will  think  of 
denying  that  the  difierence  in  the  amount  of  need  between  the  two 
years  is  but  inadequately  measured  by  the  difiference  in  price. 

At  the  risk,  then,  of  being  tedious,  we  have  tried  to  meet  even 
trifling  obstacles  attempted  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  grand 
conclusion  which  we  sighted  at  the  first  step  of  this  inquiry ;  for 
that  conclusion  is  one  well  worthy  of  some  labour  and  patience 
to  cause  it  to  stand  out  in  its  full  magnitude,  distinct  and  un¬ 
encumbered.  Nor  could  we  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  in  any  naanner  better  fitted  to  freshen  and  fix  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  result,  than  by  its  simple  repetition  —  under  Free 
Trade  the  British  people  eat  nearly  a  third  more  bread,  than  they 
did  before. 
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In  what  18  naturally  the  next  great  divirion — Animal  Food — 
as  we  must  proceed  chiefly  by  assumption  or  inference,  we  shall 
make  our  journey  shcnrt.  The  imports  are  trifling  as  compared 
with  the  consumption ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  either  as  to  the 
demand  having  increased,  or  as  to  the  source  whence  it  has 
been  chiefly  met  One  of  the  first  and  most  certain  effects  of 
cheapening  bread  is,  inevitably,  an  increased  consumption  of  its 
natural  and  coveted  accomfianiment  In  a  poor  man’s  domestie 
economy,  bread  is  the  first  thing,  and  butcher’s  meat  the  second. 
What  he  can  spare  from  the  purchase  of  former,  goes  first,  and  in 
largest  measure,  to  the  latter.  At  all  former  periods  of  low  grain 
prices,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  consumption  of  butcher’s  meat 
has  increased ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  high  grain  prices  have 
always  lessened  the  demand  and  the  price  of  animal  food  (except 
in  such  extreme  and  exceptional  cases  as  1847  and  1829,  when 
'absolute  dearth  of  grain,  and  prices  so  exorbitant  as  to  make 
gnun  almost  as  dear  as  flesh,  increased  demand  and  price  in 
butcher’s  meat  along  with  all  other  edible  things).  This  was  the 
testimony  even  of  the  most  Protectionist  witnesses  before  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committees,  when  speaking  of  the  cheap  grain  period 
of  1834-5,  and  we  have  seen  the  thing  before  our  eyes  for  the 
last  three  years  in  the  increased  consumption  and  enhanced 
prices.  This  increased  consumption  has  been  met  chiefly  by  a 
greatly  increased  home-production,  arising  from  the  great  spread 
of  root  crops,  and  improved  and  economised  methods  of  feeding. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  those  points  which,  in  the  absence  of 
agricultural  statistics,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  resting  on 
general  belief ;  and  we  quit  it  by  expressing  a  conviction  that, 
.were  the  means  of  comparison  obtmnable,  we  should  see  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  industrial  history  of  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  gratifying  fruits  of 
the  change  we  are  here  investigating. 

Having  seen,  as  precisely  as  existing  means  allow,  what  has 
■been  the  effect  of  the  altered  commercial  system  as  to  those 
prime  necessaries  our  supplies  of  which  are  in  chief  part  drawn 
from  our  own  soil,  we  next  pass  on  to  those  articles  of  food  of 
less  absolute  necessity  than  bread  and  meat,  but  still  of  great 
importance,  which  we  obtain  entirely  from  other  soils.  And 
first  among  these  we  would  place  Sugar,  both  on  account  of  its 
importance  as  a  commodity,  and  because  it  was  till  lately  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  monopoly,  similar  in  nature  and  next  greatest  in  extent 
and  injustice  to  that  in  com.  We  shall  have  a  history  very 
striking  and  instructive  in  its  close  similarity,  but  shall  possess 
throughout  more  complete  and  certain  data  for  discussion.  The 
Custom  House  books  show  every  hundred-weight  of  sugar  con- 
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.sumed  in  the  country,  whether  colonial  or  foreign.  And  they 
show  this  strong,  if  not  shameful,  fact,  that  the  monopoly  law 
kept  back  from  the  consumers  scarcely  less  than  a  half,  not 

.  merely  of  what  they  needed  (that  point,  under  our  still  high, 
though  scarcely  protective  duties,  we  have  not  nearly  icached 
even  yet),  but  of  what  they  have  been  proved  able  to  pay  for 
even  under  the  burdensome  duty  still  existing.  We  ought  not 
to  dread  inattention  to  the  history  and  detiuls  of  a  question 
involving,  not  only  great  principles  in  political  economy,  but 
the  comrort  of  millions  of  scanty  tables ;  but  by  way  of  decoy, 
we  may  begin  by  a  glimpse  of  the  subject  in  its  totdity.  Tlw 
difference  to  the  actual  consumers  between  the  present  prices 
and  those  preceding  Free  Trade,  may  be  roundly  stated  as  the 
difference  between  5d.  and  8d.  per  lb.,  and  the  amount  of  that 
.difference  on  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  lbs.,  is  the  sum  we 
have  saved  on  last  year’s  sugar.  The  sum  the  consumers  p^ 
last  year  for  sugar,  may  be  stated  at  17,554,1032. ;  the  same 
quantity  under  the  former  prices  would  have  cost  28,086,6S9L; 
in  other  words,  our  annual  saving  in  sugar  is  10,500,0002. 
sterling,  or  double  the  amount  of  the  Income  Tax !  Or,  to  put 
the  case  in  another,  and  perhaps  still  stronger  shape.  Free  Trade 
enabled  us  to  consume  last  year  nearly  double  the  quantity  we 
ever  consumed  under  Protection ! 

The  mere  figures  of  the  sugar  question  are  full  of  a  meaning 
and  interest  far  greater,  and,  as  we  may  say,  more  human,  than 
attaches  to  them  as  mere  statistics  of  trade.  They  mark  with  a 
ptunful  accuracy  the  extent  to  which  selfish  and  foolish  laws  may 
intercept  the  bounties  of  Providence.  They  tell  how  millions 
of  persons  for  generations  were  stinted  and  plundered  in  a  com¬ 
modity  which  custom,  if  not  nature,  has  made  a  necessary — how 
ingenuity  was  racked  to  find  the  most  effective  means  of  empty¬ 
ing  and  taxing  the  poor  man’s  sugar-bowl,  with  the  object  of 
filling  the  pockets  of  a  few  hundreds  of  men,  who,  after  all,  were 
found  to  be  unsatisfied  and  unprosperous.  And,  happily,  the 
figures  also  show  the  rapidity  with  which,  when  the  interfering 
hand  of  legislation  was  even  but  partially  removed,  nature  and 
justice  reclaimed  their  own.  Let  these  things  be  borne  in  mind, 
even  to  a  portion  of  the  extent  to  which  they  really  exist,  and 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  figures  to  which  we  must  resort  in 
order  to  show  what  was  done  and  is  now  being  undone,  will 
eeem  dry  bones. 

There  is  matter  enough  to  raise  curiosity  and  reflection,  if  not 
at  once  indignation,  in  the  fact  with  which  we  start — a  fact 
revealing,  at  one  flash,  almost  the  whole  iniquity  of  the  bygone 
system — that  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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stood  still  during  all  the  quarter  of  a  century  from  1817  to  1841. 
During  that  period  our  population  had  increased  by  seven  or 
eight  millions  (from  ninet^n  to  twenty-six-and-a-half  millions); 
and  these  eight  millions  had,  in  regard  to  this  desired  and  neces¬ 
sary  commodity,  found,  as  it  were,  the  table  full — had  found 
'  that  they  could  get  nothing,  save  by  making  less  the  little  that 
had  been  provided  for  their  predecessors.  The  rations  were  a 
fixed  quantity ;  there  might  be  a  few  millions  more  of  eaters, 
but  we  had  legislated  so  that  there  should  be  nothing  more  to 
eat.  And  how  entirely  that  was  the  work  of  the  law,  the  figures 
tell  too.  In  1817,  we  consumed  in  all  3,298,241  cwts.  of  sugar; 
in  1840,  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  men  in  oflUce  first  pro¬ 
posed  to  apply  a  little  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  to  this  and 
other  great  commodities,  we  consumed  3,594,834  cwts. ;  in  the 
year  last  closed,  we  consumed  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  cwts. 
Stationary  during  twenty-five  years  of  Protection ;  nearly 
doubled  during  one-fourth  that  period  of  Free  Trade;  —  there 
in  a  sentence  is  the  epitome  and  moral  of  the  sugar  question. 

The  details  of  which  these  are  the  results  afford  every  possible 
variety  of  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  under  no  increase^  in  the 
amount  and  urgency  of  the  demand  arising  from  increase  of 
wealth  and  population  were  our  West  India  colonies  (for  whose 
benefit  the  system  was  framed)  able,  under  the  protective  duties, 
to  supply  our  wants.  The  *  British  Plantations ’ (t.  e.,  exclusive 
of  Mauritius  and  the  East  Indies)  sent  us,  in  1817,  a  little  more 
than  three-and-a-quarter  millions  of  cwts. ;  in  1825,  they  sent 
ns  nearly  a  million  less;  in  1840,  only  2,428,567  cwts.,  and 
continued  about  the  same  figures  till  1846.  In  truth,  the  supply 
from  that  source  may  be  described  as  not  materially  altered  for 
twenty-five  years  (though  on  that  point  we '  shall  presently  be 
more  specific),  as  constantly  declining  rather  than  augmenting, 
alike  under  high  prices  and  low  prices,  under  slavery,  under  the 
apprenticeship,  and  under  freedom. 

In  August,  1846,  the  first  slide  in  the  new  scale,  intended 
to  end  in  Free  Trade,  came  into  operation.  That  year  the 
quantity  of  sugar  entered  for  home  consumption  from  the 
British  plantations  in  America  had  been  only  2,306,744  cwts. 
In  1847,  the  first  year  of  competition,  the  entries  from  that 
source  rose  to  2,582,589  cwts. ;  in  1848,  to  2,770,597 ;  in  1849>, 
3,070,265  ;  in  1850,  2,740,633;  in  1851,  2,704,632  ;  in  1852, 
3,564,749  ;  in  1853,  3,061,985.  What  we  have  been  here  see¬ 
ing  is,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  market,  either  under  slavery  or 
under  freedom,  did  not  induce  the  West  Indians  to  increase 
their  supplies ;  and  that  so  little  were  monopoly  and  high  prices 
a  stimulus,  that  we  are  getting  as  much  from  them  now  as  ever. 
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That  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  evil  of  languishing  sup¬ 
plies  and  increasing  demand,  save  that  which  was  so  long  de¬ 
layed,  and  which  has  proved  so  effective  and  beneficial,  appears 
still  more  clearly  when  we  examine  the  progress,  or  rather  want 
of  progress,  of  our  supplies  from  all  quarters  previous  to  the 
legislation  of  1846.  The  various  changes  in  the  sugar  laws 
previous  to  the  Free  Trade  change  of  1846  were  as  follows: — 
In  1826,  the  duty  onWest  Indian  sugar  was  reduced  from  30#. 
to  27s.  a  cwt. ;  in  1830,  to  24#.,  at  which  it  remained  till 
August,  1846  ;  the  duty  on  Mauritius  sugar  was  37#.  till  1825, 
and  was  then  reduced  to  the  same  rate  as  West  Indian ;  the 
duty  on  East  Indian  was  37#.  up  to  1830,  was  then  reduced  to 
32#.,  and  in  1835  to  24#. ;  foreign  sugar  was  under  the  almost 
prohibitory  duty  of  63#.  per  cwt.  till  1844,  when  any  portion 
that  could  be  certified  as  the  produce  of  free  labour  was  made 
admissible  at  34#.  The  observant  reader  will  see  at  a  glance  the 
object  at  which  almost  all  these  changes  mmed — to  increase,  if 
possible,  the  supply  without  infringing  on  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  following  figures,  showing  the 
total  quantities  of  all  kinds  entered  for  consumption  in  each 
year,  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  at  present  dealing, 
will  show  how  utter  was  the  failure :  — 


Year. 

Cwt#. 

Year. 

Cwt#.  1 

3,591,146 

1835 

4,022,841 

3,271,385 

1836 

3,593,137 

3,788,497 

1837 

4,048,663 

3,539,860 

1838 

4,021,240 

3,879,250 

1839 

3,830,390 

1829 

3,809,706 

1840 

3,594,407 

1830 

4,057,224 

1841 

4,057,878 

1831 

4,076,251 

1842 

3,868,437 

1832 

3,879,808 

1843 

4,028,307 

1833 

3,766,405 

1844 

4,129,443 

1834 

3,928,556 

1845 

4,856,624 

How  little  effect  all  the  alterations  above  specified  had  so 
long  as  they  prpceeded  on  the  principles  of  Protection,  and  how 
little  effect  an  increased  demand  had  in  procuring  an  in¬ 
creased  supply  (with  the  single  exception  of  1845,  the  year 
of  the  railway  mania  and  exorbitant  wages),  are  so  plainly 
told  by  the  above  figures  as  to  need  very  little  exposi¬ 
tion.  And  this  result,  or  want  of  result,  would  have  been 
still  more  glaring,  but  for  the  operation  of  the  only  one 
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among  the  changes  that  tended  towards  a  free  trade,  viz.,  the 
placing  of  Mauritius  on  the  same  ground  as  West  Indian — a 
change  which  immediately  raised  the  Mauritius  supplies  from 
a  mere  driblet  to  half  a  million  of  cwts. ;  then  to  three-fourths 
of  a  million ;  and  before  1846  to  more  than  a  million,  or 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  supply.  But  for  this,  the  above 
table  would  have  told  a  tale  even  more  dismal  than  it  now  pre¬ 
sents.  The  admission  of  free-labour  foreign,  in  1844,  was  quite 
an  illusory  change,  producing  only  77,254  cwts.  in  1845,  and 
21,507  in  1846.  The  other  changes,  which  merely  reduced  the 
duties  without  reducing  the  protection,  took  large  slices  off  the 
revenue,  but  brought  us,  as  the  figures  show,  no  more  sugar.  It 
is  curious  to  remember  that  this  fact,  instead  of  making  the 
monopolists  ashamed  or  afraid  of  their  system,  was  actually 
seized  by  them  as  an  argument  in  defence  of  things  as  they  were. 
The  people,  argued  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  !^port,  use  no 
more  sugar  in  1846  than  they  did  twenty-five  years  before; 
therefore,  they  want  no  more.  That  remarkable  statist  even 
went  the  length  of  showing  in  figures  how,  under  no  conceivable 
circumstances,  could  the  people  consume  more  than  5,600,000 
cwts.  of  sugar.  The  very  year  that  prophecy  was  issued  — 
although  the  first  slide  under  the  Free  Trade  duties,  which  still 
left  a  great  ‘  protection,’  was  only  in  operation  from  the  18th  of 
August — the  consumption  sprang  up  to  5,220,248  cwts.;  in 
1847,  in  spite  of  the  commercial  reaction,  it  w'as  5,779,508. 


'  Year. 

Cwtt. 

Year. 

Cwta. 

1848 

6,142,296 

■■■ 

6,255,574 

1849 

5,922,388 

7,203,641 

.  1850 

6,112,321 

HU 

7,523,187 

The  story  told,  the  lesson  taught,  by  these  two  clusters  of 
figures  should  need  no  embellishment  or  improvement.  Free¬ 
dom  of  trade,  the  simple  expedient  of  leaving  commerce  alone, 
did  at  a  stroke  what  the  most  ingenious,  and  complex,  and  varied 
devices  of  restriction  and  *  relation  ’  never  had  and  never 
would  have  accomplished.  Even  in  1847,  which  was  a  year  of 
actual  famine,  and  in  1848,  which  was  a  year  memorable  for 
political  panic  and  commercial  disorder,  the  people  were  able  to 
obtain  a  fourth  more  of  this  great  article  of  diet  than  they  were- 
able  to  do  even  during  the  high  profits,  and  high  wages,  and 
reckless  expenditure  of  the  ‘  luilway  years  ’  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding!  To  the  extent  of  its  range  the  Sugar  Monopoly 
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created,  even  in  times  'of  the  greatest  prosperity,  a  far  severer 
dearth  than  existed  under  Free  Trade,  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  depression. 

It  was,  of  course,  price  that  formed  the  grand  obstacle  to  the 
increase  of  consumption.  As  is  visible,  more  or  less,  in  the 
history  of  all  protected  products,  the  price  fluctuated  violently, 
but  production  underwent  no  cheapening  process.  The  ga¬ 
zette  price  of  British  Muscovado  sugar  was  494.  8d.  per  cwt., 
in  1817 ;  it  was  much  the  same  (495.  !</.)  in  1840.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  to  say  there  had  been  no  cheapening  in  the  pro¬ 
duction;  but  if  there  had,  it  obviously  had  not  reached  the 
oonsumer.  But  this  was  not  all :  the  r^uctions  of  duty  which 
we  have  above  enumerated  went,  for  the  most  part,  into  the 
pockets  of  the  planters.  Reductions  in  the  Colonial  duties, 
while  the  Foreign  duties  remained  unreduced  (which  was  the 
case  till  1846),  amounted  to  an  increase  of  Protection.  The 
planters,  whose  powers  of  exaction  were  only  limited  by  the  con¬ 
sumers’  powers  of  paying,  were  thereby  enabled  to  raise  the  price 
in  bond,  and  the  consumers  paid  as  much  or  more  for  their  sugar 
than  they  had  done  before.  Thus,  in  1826,  when  the  duty  on 
Colonial  was  reduced  by  3«.,  the  price  in  bond  was  SOs.  7d. ; 
but  the  price  was  355.  9d.  next  year.  In  1830,  when  the  duty 
on  Colonial  was  further  reduced  by  45.,  the  price  in  bond  was 
BO  low  as  245.  lid. ;  but  by  1836  it  was  405.  lOd.,  and  in  1840, 
495.  Id.  Where,  then,  had  gone  the  reductions  of  duties? 
They  had  been  taken  from  the  Treasury  to  give  to  the  planters. 
The  sugar  duties,  which  had  produced  4,433,926/.  in  1817,  and 
5,002,297/.  in  1828,  produced  only  3,574,471/.  in  1845,  the 
last  year  of  Protection.  Mark  the  cruelty  and  trickery  of  the 
system  that  had  been  overthrown  in  this,  that  each  reduction  of 
duty  was  an  additional  tax,  a  device  by  which,  while  the  con¬ 
sumers  were  made  to  pay  as  much  or  more  for  their  sugar,  the 
revenue  suffered  a  reduction  which  they  had  to  make  up  in 
some  other  form.  And  this  shows  but  a  part,  and  not  the 
cruellest  part  of  the  tax.  It  shows  the  amount  of  exaction  from 
those  who  could  pay,  but  not  the  amount  of  deprivation  in¬ 
flicted  on  those  who  could  not. 

,  Of  the  fact  that  any  increase  of  price  in  this  article — an 
article  largely  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  very  im¬ 
portant  to  their  comfort,  though  not  necessary  to  their  ex¬ 
istence  —  operated  with  a  remarkable  instantaneousness  and 
severity  in  diminishing  the  consumption,  we  have  a  very  notable 
confession  in  the  Report  which  Lord  George  Bentinck,  then  the 
champion  of  the  Sugar  Monopolists,  submitted  to  the  West 
Indian  Distress  Committee  of  1848 :  —  *  That  your  Committee 
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*  are  aware  that  extraordinary  prosperity  and  prolific  fruit  sea- 

*  sons  will,  in  exceptional  eases,  as  in  1834  and  1835,  counter- 

*  vail  the  natural  effects  of  a  high  price  of  sugar  upon  the 

*  general  consumption ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  with  great 

*  sureness  be  calculated  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  will  de- 

*  crease  with  any  serious  rise  and  increase  in  more  than  a  pro- 

*  portionath  per-centage  with  a  decrease  in  price.’ 

In  illustration  of  this  important  fact.  Lord  George  compiled 
a  table,  showing  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  duty-paid  prices,  and  the 
rise  or  fall  in  the  amount  of  consumption,  in  each  year  from 
1823  to  1847,  whereby  it  appears  that  (with  the  exception  of 
two  years)  whenever  the  price  fell  the  consumption  rose,  and 
whenever  the  price  rose  the  consumption  fell.  In  most  other 
articles  the  increased  number  and  increased  power  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  causes  both  an  increased  consumption  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  enhanced  prices  —  that  is,  demand  or  consumption 
rules  price.  But  in  this  article,  standing  on  the  border  between 
absolute  necessaries  and  what  may  be  called  necessary  luxuries, 
price  ruled  consumption  inexorably.  In  the  years  comprised 
in  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  table,  the  population  had  increased 
by  more  than  six  millions,  or  nearly  a  third,  but  the  quantity 
consumed  had  not  increased  at  all.  The  Monopolists,  it  will 
thus  be  seen,  bad  the  consumers  utterly  at  their  mercy — they 
had  command  of  a  great  engiue  of  extortion,  and  worked  it  with 
remorseless  severity. 

The  case  may  be  put  into  a  still  more  practical  and  effective 
form  by  looking  at  the  diminishing  share  of  this  important 
article  which  fell  to  each  person  as  the  population  went  on  in¬ 
creasing.  Increasing  demand  and  stationary  supplies  in  the 
food  of  a  nation  have  the  same  effect  as  a  stationary  demand 
and  a  diminishing  supply  have  among  the  crews  of  water-logged 
or  stranded  vessels  —  day  by  day  each  man’s  share  grows  less 
and  less.  In  the  debates  of  1841,  Mr.  Labouchere  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  following  statement,  made  up  by  the 
Custom-house,  of  the  consumption  per  head  of  sugar  and  (con¬ 
verted)  molasses  in  the  eleven  years  preceding :  — 


Year. 

Lbs. 

Year. 

Lbs. 

1830 

20 

1836 

16J 

1831 

20 

1837 

m 

1832 

19 

1838 

1833 

18 

1839 

17* 

1834 

18i 

1840 

15* 

1835 

m 
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Remembering  ho\7  our  trade  and  wealth  had  increased  in  that 
period,  these  figures  sufficiently  tell  their  own  tale.  And  we 
have  even  worse  results  if  we  carry  the  examination  further 
back  and  further  forward.  In  1814  there  were  412,231,680  lbs. 
(3,680,640  cwts.)  of  sugar  for  less  than  twenty  millions  of  per¬ 
sons,  so  that  each  person  then  got  20^  lbs. ;  in  1845,  the  last 
year  of  Protection,  twenty-seven  millions  of  persons  got 
462,497,616  lbs.  (4,129,443  cwts.),  the  share  of  each  person 
being  reduced  to  17  lbs.  The  rations  of  sugar  served  out  to 
the  nation  under  the  Protective  system  had  thus,  in  spite  of 
our  increased  tastes  and  improved  means,  been  diminished  by  a 
seventh.  The  amount  per  head  then  attainable  by  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  energetic,  and  comfort-loving  people  of  this  country 
— and  thirty  years'  experiment  had  proved  that  it  never  could 
be  greater  under  the  then  existing  system  —  fell  short  by  a 
third,  even  taking  rich  and  poor  together,  of  the  allowance  found 
necessary  in  workhouses,  and,  by  more  than  a  half,  of  the 
allowance  given  to  sailors  and  domestic  servants  —  a  means  of 
comparison  in  which  very  little,  if  any,  deduction  should  be 
made  on  account  of  children  being  reckoned  in  the  consumption 
of  the  general  population,  there  being  no  article  which,  in  various 
shapes  and  uses,  goes  so  largely  into  the  food  of  the  young. 
Such  was  the  point  at  which  we  had  arrived  after  every  possible 
modification  and  adjustment  of  the  protective  system  had  been 
resorted  to.  How  entirely  these  results  were  the  fruit  of  Pro¬ 
tection  we  shall  see  at  a  glance  when  M'e  turn  to  the  results 
under  even  the  short  and  partial  experience  we  have  had  of  a 
better  system. 

But,  first,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  to  mind,  that  the  mode  of 
estimate  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  proceeds  on  the 
rough,  and,  indeed,  palpably  erroneous  hypothesis,  that  high 
prices  affected  the  consumption  of  all  classes  alike.  There  is 
a  certain  or  rather  uncertain  proportion  of  the  population  — 
taken  by  most  statists  at  a  fourth — whose  consumption  of  such 
an  article  as  sugar  is  not  affected  by  even  such  an  addition 
to  the  natural  price  as  was  made  by  the  protective  laws. 
These,  therefore,  we  have  to  deduct  from  the  population  on 
whom  the  high  prices  inflicted  scarcity — the  scarcity  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  gross  falling,  of  course,  in  a  greater  proportion 
on  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  population.  And  the 
farther  down  the  more  severe  the  infliction — till  at  last  we 
reach  large  classes  to  whom  the  sugar  laws  were  a  positive  pro¬ 
hibition  of  sugar.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  adduce  the 
fact  that  it  is  shown  by  the  custom-house  books  (formerly, 
though  not  now,  available  for  that  purpose),  that,  up  to  1845, 
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the  consumption  per  head  in  Ireland,  had  never  exceeded  5  lbs., 
or  about  one  fourth  of  the  consumption  per  head,  taking  the 
three  kingdoms  over!  In  this  fact,  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  sugar  laws  press  with  a  four-fold  greater  severity  on 
the  poor  than  on  the  population  taken  in  mass ;  and  thus  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  even  yet  these  classes  do  not  participate 
fully,  and  a  proportion  of  them  perhaps  not  at  all,  in  the  amount 
of  benefit  hitherto  achieved.  There  is,  of  course,  no  getting 
at  anything  that  can  be  relied  on  as  arithmetical  accuracy  in 
dealing  with  such  materials ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  enjoin 
remembrance,  of  the  facts  that  the  decrease  of  consumption 
per  bead  under  the  old  system,  capable  of  being  so  stated 
arithmetically,  must  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  suffer¬ 
ing  fell  solely,  and  of  course  in  an  increasing  ratio,  on  the  more 
or  less  poor;  and  that  the  figures  to  which  we  now  come, 
showing  the  increase  of  consumption  under  the  new  system, 
must  be  held  as  meaning  that  the  increase  has  been  shared 
chiefiy  by  the  same  classes,  but  excluding,  not  only  the  rich, 
but  also  a  proportion  of  the  very  poor,  to  whom  the  article, 
highly  taxed  though  scarcely  protected,  is  still  unattmnable. 

Under  these  explanations  a  mere  glance  takes  in  the  statistics 
of  what  we  may  not  refriun  from  calling  the  marvellous  effects 
of  that  return  to  justice  and  natural  laws  which  it  has  been 
OUT  good  fortune  to  see  accomplished  in  our  own  day.  We 
have  seen  that  in  1845,  the  last  year  of  Protection,  our  twenty- 
seven  millions  could  only  obtain  the  same  supply  of  sugar  that 
our  less  than  twenty  millions  could  obtain  nearly  thirty  years 
before ;  and  that,  with  increasing  means  and  desires,  the  share 
falling  to  each  person  had  been  becoming  less  and  less.  Last 
year,  the  consumption  (besides  molasses)  was  more  than  seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  cwts.  which,  divided  among  less  than 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions  of  people,  gives  fully  thirty 
lbs.  per  head !  These  sugar  statistics  of  the  last  year  under 
Free  Trade,  and  of  1845,  the  last  year  of  Protection,  are  worth 
re-presenting  in  a  tabular  and  more  concise  form. 

Total  Conanmption 

Consnmptkip.  per  Head. 

1845  -  -  Protection  -  -  4,129,443  cwts.  17  lbs. 

1853  -  -  Free  Trade  -  -  7,523,187  cwts.  30  lbs. 

The  change  is  marvellous,  but  the  more  immediate  means  by 
which  it  has  been  accomplished  are  easily  perceptible,  and  are 
in  themselves  strongly  confirmatory  of  much  that  has  been  here 
said.  The  reduction  in  price  on  that  kind  of  sugar  most 
generally  in  use  may  be  taken  as  the  difference  between  8d.  and 
hd.  per  lb.  to  the  consumer — a  difference,  it  will  be  seen,  cor- 
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responding  almost  precisely  with  the  increased  consumption.' 
The  same  sum,  therefore,  which  the  nation  spent  on  sugar 
before  it  spends  on  sugar  still ;  but  for  the  same  sum  it  gets 
nearly  double  the  quantity.  Here,  then,  from  another  point 
of  view,  we  get  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  monopolists  made  us 
pay  double  price  and  put  us  on  half  supplies.  Kemembering 
what  has  been  said  as  to  there  being  certain  classes  to  whom 
8d.  per  lb.  was  no  obstacle,  and  other  classes  to  whom  even  5d. 
a  lb.  remtuns  an  obstacle  still,  we  might  perhaps  venture  to 
state  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  thus — that  free  trade, 
which,  taking  the  population  over  head,  has  nearly  doubled 
the  consumption  of  sugar,  has,  to  the  greater  number  of 
consumers,  nearly  trebled  it.  Such  facts  ought  not  to  be 
passed  by  as  mere  details  of  commerce.  They  tell  with  stern 
precision  the  story  of  a  great  wrong  and  a  great  remedy. 

There  is  scarcely  a  commodity  in  or  out  of  the  tariff,  the 
consumption  of  which  it  is  more  desirable  to  see  growing  and 
prospering  than  this.  Sugar,  though  not  necessary  to  the 
existence,  is  essential  to  the  comfort  of  our  population.  If  in 
some  sense  a  luxury,  it  is  one  whose  whole  tendency  and  effects 
are  excellent — a  luxury  promotive  of  temperance  and  home¬ 
keeping — a  luxury  not  of  the  tap-room  and  tavern,  but  of 
the  family  and  fireside.  That  for  generations  the  ingenuity  of 
the  legislature  should  have  been  directed  towards  the  most 
effective  means  of  enhancing  the  price  (which  means  diminish¬ 
ing  the  consumption)  of  such  an  article,  is  a  thing,  unhappily, 
too  remarkable  for  history  to  overlook.  That  it  should  have 
been  by  the  public  men  and  public  opinion  of  our  day  that 
that  system  was  overthrown,  is  a  thing  for  which  we  ought 
to  be  proud  and  grateful,  in  the  assurance  that,  though  some 
among  us  may  slight  or  question  it  now,  history  will  recognise 
its  importance  and  beneficence. 

What  we  have  been  seeing  is,  we  maintmn,  the  end  of  the 
question — the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  But,  in  the  case 
of  sugar,  as  in  that  of  bread,  we  are  called  on  to  meet  the 
objection  that  these  great  benefits  to  the  consumers  have  been 
counteracted  by  great  injuries  to  the  producers — that  the  great 
public  gain  has  l^n  a  ruinous  private  loss — that  the  public  has 
snatched  an  advantage  at  the  cost  of  a  class.  This  plea,  which 
is  found  accompanying  the  removal  of  every  wrong  or  abuse,  is 
generally  more  powerful  in  appealing  to  sympathy  or  sentiment 
than  to  justice ;  but,  in  this  case,  there  is  little  or  no  room  even  for 
that  appeal  The  aigument  is  not  perplexed  by  fears  regarding 
the  labouring  masses  employed  in  the  branch  of  production  said 
to  have  been  injuriously  affected.  On  the  contrary,  the  cry 
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is,  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  whose  manual 
labour  is  employed  in  the  production  of  sugar,  are  too  well  oflj 
better  off  than  ever  they  were  before — that  wages  are  too  high, 
and  the  supply  of  labour  inadequate  to  the  demand.  The 
question  is  thus  greatly  narrowed  and  simplified.  The  only 
parties  alleged  to  be  distressed  or  injured  by  the  change  are  the 
owners  and  occupiers  —  a  body  very  small  in  point  of  number, 
and  having  no  claims  fitted  in  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment 
and  sympathy  to  outweigh  the  claims  of  the  tens  of  millions 
of  consumers.  To  say  merely  that  what  has  benefited  the 
consumers  has  injured  the  capitalist  portion  of  the  producers, 
is  to  say  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  it  can  also  be  shown 
that  the  advantage  of  the  consumers  has  been  obtained  to  the 
unjust  disadvantage  of  the  producers.  Till  that  is  done,  there 
is  as  much  reason  to  assume  that  the  producers  have  only  lost  a 
monopoly  to  which  they  were  never  entitled,  and  which  they 
possessed  too  long,  as  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  anything 
that  was  naturally  or  justly  theirs. 

Now  we  have  seen,  in  some  detail,  what  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  former  system  were — a  rigorous  monopoly  by 
means  of  which  the  West  India  planters  gave  what  supply  and 
exacted  what  price  they  chose — that  supply  being  one-half  and 
that  price  nearly  double  of  what  they  should  and  might  have 
been.  Was  there  any  contract  or  obligation,  moral  or  political, 
expressed  or  implied,  by  which  that  gigantic  monopoly, — gigantic 
in  its  evils  to  the  one  party,  though  not  in  its  benefits  to  the 
other,  —  should  have  continued  for  ever  ?  We  utterly  deny  it. 
The  sugar  monopoly  was  simply  an  injustice  imposed  when  the 
people  had  little  more  than  a  nominal  power  in  the  legislature, 
and  which  they  naturally  got  rid  of  when  they  were  able  and 
thought  proper.  It  is  said  that  the  Act  of  Emancipation  gave 
the  West  Indian  interest  a  claim  to  protection  not  possessed  by 
other  protected  interests, — that,  in  fact,  monopoly  was  the  sub¬ 
stitute  and  compensation  for  slavery.  This  is  the  ground  on 
which  fur  the  last  few  years,  but  for  the  last  few  years  only,  the 
supporters  of  the  Sugar  Monopoly  have  taken  their  stand  and 
fought  their  battle.  But  surely  there  is  one  simple  and  un¬ 
deniable  fact  rendering  any  such  ground  untenable.  In  the 
mere  fact  that  the  monopoly  did  not  chronologically  come  in 
place  of  slavery,  but  had  co-existed  along  with  it — nay,  had 
formed,  we  may  say,  part  of  the  same  system — we  have  a  suflB- 
dent  demolition  of  that  position.  And  we  have  also  a  supple¬ 
mentary  fact  sufficient  for  that  purpose — that  what  was  judged 
an  adequate,  or  something  like  an  adequate,  compensation  for 
the  property  in  slaves  was  paid  in  money  as  part  of  the  Act  of 
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Emancipation ;  and  nothing  whatever  was  at  that  time  said  or 
understood  regarding  the  perpetuity  of  the  twin  evil.  There 
were  two  evils,  kindred  and  co-operating,  to  be  dealt  with ;  the 
legislature  dealt  with  them  in  a  certain  order;  but  assuredly 
never  gave  any  ground  for  the  allegation  that  by  abolishing  the 
one  it  gave  a  guarantee  to  perpetuate  the  other  ! 

It  is,  we  maintain,  folly  to]  say  that  monopoly  was  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  slavery  with  which  it  had  all  along  co-existed. 
And  it  is  monstrous,  —  whether  or  not  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  was  a  suflBcient  market  price  for  the  780,993 
pieces  of  goods  that  were  transformed  into  men,  women, 
and  children,  by  the  Act  of  Emancipation  —  it  is,  we 
maintain,  monstrous  to  say  that  at  that  time,  and  by  that  Act, 
or  at  any  time,  or  by  any  act,  or  by  any  word,  this  nation  of 
twenty-seven  millions,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  scores  of  West 
Indian  landowners,  bound  itself  and  its  posterity  to  all  gene¬ 
rations  to  live  upon  half-rations  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
lifel 

But  let  us  come  down  from  this  broad  and  impregnable 
ground ;  and,  although  it  be  somewhat  supererogatory,  inquire 
whether,  after  all,  these  West  Indian  landowners  have  suffered 
as  much  since  the  change  as  is  generally  assumed,  or  at  least 
whether,  if  they  have  suffered.  Free  Trade  be  the  cause.  There 
is  no  better  test  by  which  to  try  this  question  than  the  amount 
of  production  at  the  different  periods ;  for  the  complaint  is,  that 
the  reduction  of  price,  and  the  alleged  increased  cost  of  labour, 
are  making  the  British  Antilles  a  desert.  We  take  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Paper  442  of  Session  1852,  to  ascertain  the  former  and 
present  imports  of  West  India  sugar  into  this  country,  which, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  readers,  differ  somewhat,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  periods,  from  the  quantities  entered  for  home 
consumption,  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing.  During 
the  thirty-three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  century  to 
the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  the  annual  import  of 
West  India  sugar  (which  may  be  taken  as  pretty  near  the  whole 
amount  shipp^  from  the  place  of  production)  averaged  rather 
above  3^  millions  of  cwts.,  never  touching  4  millions  save  in 
five  years  (1820,  1826,  1828,  1829,  and  1831),  in  which  years 
it  barely  passed  that  figure.  After  Emancipation,  in  1833,  it 
maintained  the  former  average  till  1838,  but  in  1839  it  fell, 
and,  till  a  certain  time,  which  the  reader  will  presently  be  called 
upon  to  mark,  continued  depressed ;  the  following  being  the 
number  of  cwts.  for  each  year  from  1838  to  1846,  inclusive :  — 
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Year. 

Cwts. 

Tear. 

Cwts. 

1838 

3,521,434 

1843 

2,503,567 

1839 

2,823,931 

1844 

2,452,778 

1840 

2,202,833 

1845 

2,854,010  - 

1841 

2,145,500 

1846 

2,147,363 

1842 

2,508,910 

This,  let  it  be ‘marked,  was  the  point  at  which  matters  stood 
with  West  Indian  production  before  Free  Trade.  What  fol¬ 
lowed?  In  1847,  the  first  year  of  foreign  competition,  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  West*  Indies,  which  we  have  seen 
was  little  above  two  millions  of  cwts.  in  the  preceding  year, 
instead  of  declining,  sprang  up  to  3,199,821  cwts.,  being  an 
increase  of  more  than  a  third,  and  higher  than  it  had  ^en 
in  any  of  the  nine  years  preceding!  But  let  us  move  on. 
The  table  just  given  shows  the  amount  of  West  India  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  nine  years  preceding  Free  Trade.  The  following 
shows  the  history  of  that  production  in  each  year  since :  — 


Tear. 

Cwts. 

Tear. 

Cwte. 

1847 

3,199,821 

1851 

3,065,360  . 

1848 

2,795,311 

1852 

3,569,953 

1849 

2,839,911 

1853 

3,061,985 

1850 

2,587,420 

There  are  two  grand  facts  appearing  plainly  on  the  face  of 
these  figures — that  any  decline  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
amount  of  production  in  the  West  Indies  occurred  in  the  period 
between  Emancipation  and  Free  Trade;  and  that  since  Free 
Trade  the  tendency  has  been  upwards  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  production  of  the  two  last  years  was  above  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  even  previous  to  emancipation.  On  this  latter  fact  we 
might  take  our  stand,  and  refuse,  as  of  right,  to  go  any  further 
into  the  question.  But,  content  in  the  meanwhile  with  noting  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  dates  or  anything  else  give  warrant  for  charging 
imperial  l^slation  with  any  diminution  of  West  India  produc¬ 
tion,  the  charge  applies  not  to  the  Free  Trade  Act  of  1846,  but 
to  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1833,  we  proceed  to  meet  the  latter 
fact,  but  only  briefly,  as  not  being  thoroughly  relevant  to  our 
proper  subject.  And,  first  of  all,  we  would  remark,  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  hav'e  expected  that  the  Emancipation 
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Act  should  not  have  given  rise  to  some  diminution  and  difficulty 
in  production.  The  assumption  that  the  West  Indies  would  go 
on  at  once  to  produce  as  abundantly  and  as  cheaply  as  before, 
proceeds  on  the  same  important  misconception  or  obliviousness 
that  runs  through  all  the  West  Indian  complaints — it  omits  the 
fact  that  this  country  did  not  pay  twenty  millions  *sterling 
for  nothing.  How  nearly  that  sum  came  to  the  market 
value  of  the  slaves  is  a  somewhat  complicated  and  uncertain 
question,  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter.  At  all 
events,  it  amounted,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  colonists 
themselves,  to  twelve  years’  purchase  of  the  whole  profits  of  the 
rum  and  sugar  production  in  the  West  Indies.  Why  was  that 
money  pud?  Certainly  because  it  was  expected  that,  after 
emancipation,  the  West  Indies  would  not  be  able  to  produce  so 
cheaply  or  so  plentifully.  Yet  the  complmners  seem  to  think 
that  they  have  established  a  case  of  grievance  by  merely  assert¬ 
ing  that  they  grow  less  sugar,  or  grow  it  at  a  greater 
cost,  than  they  did  before.  Suppose  that  the  imperial 
legislature  had,  in  order  to  procure  some  great  benefit  for 
the  labouring  class  in  this  country,  pud  the  corn  and 
meat  producers  of  the  three  kingdoms  the  value  of  twelve  years’ 
purchase  of  the  landlords’  rents  and  the  farmers’  profits,  what 
would  have  been  thought  of  the  landlords  and  the  fai’mers 
coming  back  in  two  or  three  years  complaining  that,  owing  to 
the  labourers  having  become  better  off,  they  could  not  get  so 
much  work  out  of  them  at  so  little  cost  as  they  did  before,  and 
making  no  account  of  having  received  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  in  anticipatory  compensation  of  that  very  result  ?  Ex¬ 
cept  that  the  thing  was  done  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  at  a  greater 
distance,  this  is  in  truth  the  West  Indian  case.  Nay,  the  West 
Indian  case  is  more  fallacious  and  more  audacious.  For  the 
planters  argue,  that,  besides  paying  them  twenty  millions  in 
consideration  of  the  increased  cost  of  production,  we  are  bound 
also  to  give  them  such  a  monopoly  of  the  market  as  shall  render 
that  increased  cost  of  no  account ;  that,  in  short,  by  our  twenty 
millions  we  purchased  only  the  privilege  of  paying  for  their 
products  more  than  ever  for  ever. 

The  sort  of  redress  demanded  is  also,  as  sufficiently  exhibited 
by  the  facts  we  have  just  been  stating,  curiously  and  suicidally 
at  variance  with  the  alleged  grounds  of  complaint  In  the  years 
following  Emancipation  there  was  a  decrease  in  production,  but 
in  the  years  following  Free  Trade  there  has  been  an  increase; 
the  tot^  West  Indian  production  having  been  14,612,128  cwts. 
in  the  six  years  preceding  Free  Trade,  and  18,057,776  cwts.  in 
the  six  years  following  Free  Trade.  If  then  we  are  to  follow 
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the  evidence  of  dates,  and  of  all  such  facts  as  are  obtainable,  we 
are  drawn  towards  the  conclusion  that  if  Emancipation  has  acted 
as  the  bane.  Free  Trade  has  acted  as  the  antidote.  But  see 
what  the  West  Indians  ask.  Not  that  slavery  shall  be  restored, 
nor  that  compensation  shall  be  supplement^,  but  that  Free 
Trade  shall  desisted  from.  They  ask  a  return,  not  to  the 
system  of  slavery,  under  which  they  produced  as  much  as  or  more 
than  they  produce  at  present,  but  to  the  system  of  ‘  Protection,’ 
with  free  labourers,  under  which  they  showed  themselves  able 
to  produce  less  than  they  have  produced  under  the  system 
which  exists. 

But  in  restricting  our  view  to  the  West  Indies,  we  have  been 
giving  more  than  fair  play  to  Protection  and  less  than  that  to 
Free  Trade.  Mauritius  had  its  slaves  and  (after  1825)  its 
portion  in  the  monopoly,  and  is  now  exposed  to  the  same  com¬ 
petition  ;  yet  the  annual  imports  of  sugar  from  Mauritius,  which 
used  formerly  to  be  a  mere  driblet,  now  reach  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  cwts.,  being  equal  to  a  third  of  the 
West  Indian  production,  and  have  doubled  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Free  Trade  in  1846.  Taking  the  Mauritius  along 
with  the  West  Indies,  the  imports  of  colonial  sugar  in  1852 
were  4,524,634  cwts.,  being  the  greatest  import  of  colonial  sugar 
ever  known  ;  and  last  year  the  figures,  so  far  as  ascertmned,  were 
notl  much  less.  To  this  we  are  entitled  to  add  for  1852 
1,304,139  cwts.  (and  about  the  same  amount  for  last  year)  of 
East  Indian  sugar,  which  is  in  the  same  category  as  to  Free 
Trade,  though  not  as  to  Emancipation.  We  should  then  find 
that  the  total  imports  of  British,  as  distinguished  from  Foreign 
sugar,  in  1852  was  5,825,773  cwts.  (it  was  slightly  less  l^t 
year),  being  nearly  two  million  cwts.  more  than  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  in  almost  any  year  before  Free  Trade.  Even  laying 
aside  all  questions  of  previous  compensation  and  of  common 
justice  to  the  consumers,  the  case  might  be  perilled  on  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  with  the  idea  of  ruin  or  real  distress 
results  like  these. 

To  cover  the  whole  ground,  we  are  willing  to  go  further, 
and  to  take  up  the  position  that  the  West  Indian  complaints, 
so  far  as  they  are  r^,  had  an  existence  not  only  before  Free 
Trade  but  before  Emancipation.  And  is  there  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  in  the  mere  fact  which  we  have  already  seen 
that,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  numbers  and  needs  of  the  con¬ 
sumers,  the  production  of  West  Indian  sugar  had  stood  still  for 
half  a  century  f  In  that  we  have  a  pretty  strong  indication  that 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  even  under  slavery,  had  been  reached 
f)T  surpassed,  and  that  under  any  system  the  tendency  thence* 
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forth  must  have  been  downwards.  But  we  are  not  left  to  mere 
indications;  the  planters  themselves,  before  almost  as  many 
committees  as  sat  upon  the  distress  of  the  other  great  protected 
interest,  testified,  during  the  period  of  protection  and  slavery, 
that  they  were  very  ill  off,  and,  though  they  could  not  tell  how, 
very  ill  used.  In  1806  a  House  of  Commons’  Committee  re¬ 
solved,  on  West  Indian  evidence,  that  the  then  price  (43s.  9rf.  a 
cwt.  in  bond)  was  ‘  not  only  insufficient  to  yield  any  profit,  but 
*  even  to  Indemnify  for  actual  outlay.*  In  only  nine  out  of  the 
forty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  making  of  that  statement 
and  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade,  did  the  price  reach  that 
point  which  was  thus  settled,  not  only  to  be  the  lowest  that 
could  possibly  be  borne,  but  to  be  intolerable  and  absolutely 
ruinous!  So  that,  unless  the  planters  and  the  Parliamentary 
Committees  had  been  talking  nonsense,  or  worse,  the  ruin  of 
the  West  Indi.an  interest  must  have  been  pretty  well  advanced 
long  before  the  event  to  which  it  now  ascribes  all  its  ills.  And 
that  it  really  was  in  a  depressed  condition  long  before  Emanci¬ 
pation,  as  well  as  before  Free  Trade,  is  indeed  quite  notorious. 
By  far  the  greater  |)ortion  of  the  compensation  money  went  in 
redemption  or  reduction  of  mortgages.  And  this  leads  to  the 
inquiry  whether,  while  the  Emancipation  gave  to  the  sugar 
growers  twenty  millions  of  much  neetled  money.  Free  Trade 
may  not  have  given  them  something  also.  It  has  given  them 
what  Free  Trade  always  gives,  and  the  want  of  which  was  no 
small  cause  of  their  former  distress — steadiness  of  price.  A\Tien 
the  planters  complained,  in  1806,  that  they  got  only  31s.  a  cwt. 
(this  was  their  statement,  and  was  doubtless  correct  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  moment  the  testimony  was  given,  but  the  average  of  the 
year,  as  given  in  the  ‘  London  Gazette,’  is,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  43s.  9rf.),  they  doubtless  remembered,  feelingly,  that 
in  1800  the  price  had  been  68s.  Irf.,  but  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten,  though  they  must  have  felt,  that  in  1802  it  had  fallen 
to  36s.  6rf.  In  1814  it  was  up  at  73s.  4</. ;  in  1822  it  was 
down  to  31.f. ;  in  1830  to  24s.  IL/. ;  and  in  1831  to  23s.  8rf. 
In  1840  it  was  up  again  to  49s.  Irf.  A  produce  so  ‘  regulated’ 
that  its  price  leaped  between  73s.  and  23s.  could  never  be  a 
safe,  consequently  never  a  truly  profitable  trade.  When  Lonl 
Grenville,  in  his  famous  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  imjwsition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  denounced  monojwly  as  ‘  the 
‘  parent  of  dearness  and  of  scarcity,’  he  did  well  to  add,  ‘  and  of 
‘  uncertainty.’ 

Let  us,  then,  recapitulate  in  few  and  plain  words,  the  facts 
brought  out  by  an  examination  of  the  former  aud  present  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  sugar  (question :  — 
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The  people  of  .the  United  Kingdom  are  now  consuming  about 
double  the  quantity  of  sugar  per  head  that  they  did  only  ten  years 
ago. 

The  sum  paid  for  the  quantity  we  consumed  last  year  was 
less  than  the  sum  the  same  quantity  could  have  been  purchased 
for  under  Protection,  by  10,500,000/. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  the  British  colonies  is  greater  than 
at  any  former  period  whatever. 

At  this  point  we  may  be  held  to  leave  those  articles  whose 
consumption  has  been  greatly  and  directly  affected  by  alterations 
in  unison  with  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  made  on  their  duties 
since  1846,  the  period  to  which  we  wish  chiefly  to  confine  our 
retrospect.  There  are  some  articles  of  scarcely  less  importance 
than  the  one  with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing,  the 
monopoly  or  protection  for  which  had  been  in  great  part,  and 
in  some  cases  altogether,  removed  previous  to  1846;  and  there 
are  others,  the  fiscal  burdens  or  regulations  on  which  never  did, 
and  do  not  now,  partake  of  the  nature  of  protection  —  on  the 
consumption  of  both  of  which  classes  of  articles  the  measures  of 
1846  have  nevertheless  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  The 
purchasing  power  set  free  by  the  cheapening  of  such  articles  as 
bread  and  sugar  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  employed  chiefly  in 
procuring  increased  quantities  of  the  articles  next  in  necessity 
or  favour.  The  benefit  derived  from  the  application  of  Free 
Trade  to  certain  articles  is  not  only  that  people  are  enabled 
to  get  more  of  these  articles  —  to  get  enough  of  them  for  less 
money  than  they  formerly  paid  for  too  little  —  but  that  they 
are  enabled  to  get  more  of  other  articles  which  may  not  by 
any  recent  legislation  have  been  much,  or  at  all,  affected  in 
price.  In  a  word,  we  have  hitherto  been  examining  what  may 
more  strictly  be  called  the  direct  and  immediate  effects  of  the 
new  system :  we  are  now  proceeding  to  examine  what  may  be 
classed  as  the  indirect  effects,  though  not  less  certainly  flowing 
from  the  same  source. 

In  placing  Coffee  first  among  the  class  of  articles  with 
which  we  have  now  to  deal,  we  are  guided  neither  by  its  being 
the  most  important  nor  by  its  consumption  exhibiting  the  largest 
proportional  increase  since  1846  (for  peculiar  circumstances  have 
retarded  its  rate  of  growth),  but  by  its  having  been  formerly 
under  protection,  more  or  less  rigorous,  though  gradually  relax¬ 
ing  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  and  having  since 
1846  undergone  some  alterations  bringing  it  further  under  the 
action  of  Free  Trade.  It  thus  occupies  a  position  rendering  it 
a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  class  of  articles  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing,  and  that  on  which  we  are  entering. 
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But  it  18  requisite,  for  the  understanding  of  the  results,  to  go 
back  some  way,  and  discover  on  what  principles  our  legislators 
proceeded  in  their  many  and  complicated  dealings  with  this 
important  article  of  food. 

At  first,  and  for  a  long  period,  a  chief  object  of  the  legislation 
on  coffee,  scarcely  second  to  that  of  protection,  was  the  raising 
of  revenue.  The  attempts  made  for  this  object  are  somewhat 
curious  and  instructive,  as  illustrating  the  truth  that  in  taxation 
two  and  two  do  not  necessarily  make  four.  The  problem  was, 
how  to  raise  most  revenue ;  and  the  legislature  succeeded  most 
where  it  attempted  least.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century 
the  duty  on  West  India  coffee,  (foreign  being  entirely,  and  East 
India  being  almost,  excluded)  was  1«.  ^d.  per  pound;  the  con¬ 
sumption  did  not  rise  above  |  of  a  million  of  lbs.,  while  the  sum 
contributed  by  the  population  per  head  through  this  branch  of 
the  revenue  was  In  1841  the  duty  was  6rf.  per  pound ;  the 
consumption  was  27^  millions  of  Ihs. ;  and  the  contribution  to 
the  revenue  per  head  lO^rf.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  the  tax 
was  reduced  a  third,  and  yet  its  amount  was  increased  more  than 
eightfold. 

At  present,  however,  it  is  with  the  history  of  protection  in 
this  article,  and  afterwards  with  the  effect  produced  on  its  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  other  articles,  that  we 
have  properly  to  do.  For  a  long  time,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
not  only  was  the  foreign  article  expressly  or  virtually  excluded, 
but  the  West  Indies  were  protected  against  the  East  Indies. 
The  differential  duty  as  between  West  and  East  Indies  under¬ 
went  almost  incessant  alterations,  varying  from  100  to  50  per 
cent.,  up  to  1819,  when  the  duties  were  made  Is.  per  pound  on 
West  Indian  and  Is.  6rf.  per  pound  on  East  Indian,  which  were 
altered  to  6rf.  and  9(f.  respectively  in  1825,  which  duties  were 
maintained  till  1835.  In  1830,  under  the  duties  last  mentioned, 
the  imports  from  the  West  Indies  were  more  than  21^  millions 
of  pounds ;  those  from  the  East  Indies  less  than  a  million. 
From  that  time,  although  the  demand  went  on  increasing,  the 
power  of  supply  possessed  by  the  West  Indies  showed  itself  to 
be  exhausted  and  even  overpassed.  In  1832  the  quantity  taken 
for  consumption  from  the  West  Indies  was  less  than  21  millions 
of  pounds,  while  that  from  the  East  Indies,  in  spite  of  the 
differential  duty,  had  come  up  to  nearly  2  million  pounds,  or 
in  two  years  had  doubled.  For  three  years  more,  the  same 
results  were  exhibited,  the  demand  and  the  price  rising  and  the 
supply  from  the  protected  regions  decreasing.  In  1835,  the 
West  Indies  sent  only  14. J  millions  of  pounds,  while  they  had 
sent  22  millions  the  year  before.  The  enhanced  price,  how- 
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ever,  enabling  the  producers  in  the  East  Indies  better  to 
meet  the  differential  duty  directed  against  them,  the  quantity 
of  East  Indian  coffee  (including,  of  course,  Ceylon  and  Singa¬ 
pore)  taken  into  consumption  in  Great  Britain  in  1835  was 
upwards  of  5y  millions  of  pounds.  Nevertheless,  the  whole 
imports  of  that  year  were  only  20^  millions  of  pounds,  while 
five  years  before  (1830)  the  consumption  had  been  21 millions 
of  pounds.  A  single  sentence  expresses  the  sum  of  what  we  have 
seen  thus  far.  With  an  increasing  population,  and  a  demand, 
as  has  since  been  shown,  increasing  in  a  much  greater  ratio,  there 
was  a  decreasing  supply  of  this  wholesome,  harmless,  and  home¬ 
keeping  beverage;  and  the  production  in  that  portion  of  our 
colonial  territories  which  was  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
portions  was  rapidly  withering  aw'ay.  This  last  result  may  seem 
heyond  the  power  even  of  the  blighting  influence  of  monopoly, 
but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  besides  the  direct  effect  of  pro¬ 
tection  in  inducing  carelessness  and  cost,  it  had  also  an  indirect 
effect  by  the  protection  on  sugar  happening  to  be  proportionally 
somewhat  greater  than  that  upon  coffee,  which  led  the  planters  to 
employ,  in  the  production  of  sugar,  lands  of  a  nature  naturally 
better  fitted  for  the  production  of  coffee.  This  fact  was 
admitted  by  Mr.  Higgins  (who,  under  the  name  of  “Jacob 
Omnium,”  used  to  act  as  the  great  literary  champion  of  the 
West  Indian  interest)  in  his  evidence  before  the  Colonial  Dis¬ 
tress  Committee  of  1848.  Having  thus  been  unjust  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  own  possessions,  and  cruel  to  our  own  consumers, 
only  to  find  that  we  had  done  harm  to  the  interest  for  w'hose 
benefit  all  this  injustice  and  folly  was  supposed  to  be  perpetrated, 
it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  legislature  should  at  this 
time  have  begun  to  doubt  its  own  wisdom. 

Comparatively  apathetic  and  uninformed  as  public  opinion 
was  at  that  time  on  .commercial  questions,  it  began  to  be  seen 
that  the  system,  breaking  down  with  its  own  rottenness,  could 
no  longer  be  upheld  without  some  concession  to  justice  and 
sense.  Accordingly,  in  September,  1835,  the  legislature, 
‘  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just,  ’  passed  an  Act  admitting  East 
India  coffee  at  the  same  duty  as  West  India  (6rf.  per  lb.),  the 
duty  on  Foreign  being  still  maintained  at  a  prohibitory  rate. 
Under  the  relaxed  system  the  supply  rose  in  1^36  to  nearly 
19  million  lbs.  from  the  AVest  Indies,  and  5  million  lbs.  from 
the  East,  or  24  millions ;  the  supply  in  the  year  preceding 
having  been,  as  we  have  seen,  only  20|  million  lbs.  In  1837, 
the  West  Indian  supply  fell  again  to  15^  million  lbs.,  and  the 
total  supply  stood  at  25;},  above  which  it  rose  very  little  in 
1838,  although  the  West  Indian  supply  that  year  increased  by  2 
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millions.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  extension  of  the  source 
of  supply  under  the  alteration  of  1835,  was  not  only  failing  to 
meet  the  demand,  but  scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  the  supply  at  its 
former  level.  And  it  is  necessary  now  to  mention  that  even 
this  supply,  inadequate  as  it  was,  was  obtained  in  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  part  by  a  permitted  evasion  of  the  protective  system. 
The  duty  on  Foreign  coffee  was  Is.  Zd.  per  lb.,  which  was 
virtually  prohibitory  ;  but  as  the  duty  was  levied  according  to 
the  port  from  which  the  produce  was  shipped,  without  reference 
to  the  country  where  it  had  been  grown,  it  became  a  custom 
more  and  more  brought  into  operation  as  the  demand  and  price 
increased,  to  take  Foreign  coffee  to  some  of  the  ports  of  our 
Eastern  possessions,  or  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  unship  it, 
re>ship  it,  and  so  get  it  passed  at  the  duty  leviable  on  East 
India  coffee.  When  the  duties  on  East  Indian  were  made  level 
with  West  Indian,  and  the  supply  still  remained  inadequate  to 
the  demand,  this  barbarous  offshoot  of  a  barbarous  system  of 
course  greatly  increased  ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  check  or 
regulate  it,  as  by  admitting  Foreign  coffee  from  certain  parts  at 
9</.  per  lb.  In  1839,  of  13  million  lbs.  paying  duty  as  East 
Indian,  8|  millions  were  the  produce  of  foreign  soils.  In  1840, 
although  the  West  Indian  produce  had  fallen  below  10  million 
lbs.,  the  total  consumption  rose  to  28 J  millions;  but  of  this 
iq) wards  of  14  millions  was  Foreign  entered  as  East  Indian, 
while  the  actual  East  Indian  was  only  4^  millions.  In  1841, 
the  supply  was  again  28  J  millions,  of  which  11  millions  were 
Foreign  transhipj>ed ;  and  in  1842,  28^  millions,  of  which  11 J 
were  Foreign.  Let  us  again,  so  to  s|)eak,  take  stock.  After 
having  seen  that  we  were  driven  by  languishing  supplies  to  put 
the  East  Indies  on  the  same  footing  as  the  West,  we  see  that 
we  were  next  driven  by  the  same  cause  to  admit  foreign  countries 
by  a  sort  of  costly  and  clumsy  back-door. 

Now  came  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  first  reform  of  the  tariff,  under 
which  the  duty  on  Foreign  coffee  was  reduced  to  8rf.,  and  that 
on  colonial  to  4d.  per  lb.  This,  though  still  a  protection  of 
37«.  6rf.  a  cwt.,  simplified  and  improved  matters  considerably. 
In  1843,  the  total  consumption  was  30  million  lbs.,  of  which 
20  were  of  British  Possessions,  and  10  Foreign.  In  1844, 
although  the  alteration  scjircely  came  into  effect  till  1815,  the 
duties  on  Foreign  were  reduced  to  6</.  and  the  duty  on  Colonial 
to  \d. ;  and  in  April,  1851,  the  duties  were  brought  to  their 
present  level  of  Zd.  on  all  kinds.  We  construct  a  table,  show¬ 
ing  the  duties  on  both  kinds  of  coffee,  the  amount  of  British, 
the  amount  of  Foreign,  and  the  total  amount  consumed,  in  each 
year  since  1843,  that  being  the  year  in  which  there  came  into 
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operation  the  first  adjustment  of  duties  which  can  be  said  to 
have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer ;  but  before  it  we 
place  the  figures  of  the  immediately  preceding  year,  1842,  the 
last  under  the  old  system,  and  whose  figures,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  four  years  again  preceding : — 


Year. 

Duties. 

British  con¬ 
sumed. 

Foreign  con¬ 
sumed. 

Total. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1842 

- 

17,299,916 

11,219,730 

28,519,644 

1843 

8d.  &  Ad. 

20,130,630 

9,848,774 

29,974,404 

1844 

do. 

19,553,624 

11.815,758 

31,352,282 

1845 

&d.  &  Ad. 

20,792,859 

13,500,331 

34,293,190 

1846 

do. 

23,794,782 

12,986,609 

36,781,391 

1847 

do. 

27,030,907 

10,439,672 

37,470,579 

1848 

do.  • 

30,146,707 

6,959,585 

37,106,292 

1849 

do. 

29,769,730 

4,661,344 

34,431,074 

1850 

do. 

28,891,294 

2,335,546 

31,226,840 

1851* 

6d.  Ad.  &  3d. 

27,996,516 

4,567,648 

32,564,164 

1852* 

3d. 

27,722,806 

7,321,570 

35,044,570 

1853* 

do. 

28,149,482 

8,942,332 

37,091,814 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  this  table,  and  also 
the  figures  preceding  (which,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  commodity  at  different  periods,  could  not  be 
cast  into  a  tabular  form)  require  to  be  regarded,  —  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  protected  or  once  protected  interests,  and  in  their 
relation  to  the  consumer.  On  the  first  point,  there  is  neither 
room  nor  motive  for  denying  that  the  coffee  production  of  the 
West  Indies  has  shown  a  rapid  decline;  but  the  figures  and 
other  facts  of  the  history,  into  which  we  cannot  venture  in 
detail,  bring  out  with  perfect  clearness  these  points: — 1st,  That 
the  decay  of  West  Indian  production  had  for  many  years 
been  going  on  under  the  most  rigid  Protection  at  least  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  done  since  the  relaxation  and  subsequent  down¬ 
fall  of  the  system.  2nd,  That  the  West  Indian  coffee-growers 
have  Ijccn  supplanted  in  the  market,  not  by  foreigners  (whose 
imports  during  the  last  six  years  have  been  actually  less  by  more 
than  a  half  than  they  had  been  on  the  average  of  the  six  years 
preceding  the  removal  of  the  li.  Srf.  prohibitory  duty,  and  the 
transhipment  system),  but  by  their  brother  colonists  in  the 

*  Tlie  equalisation  of  duties  texjk  place  on  15th  April,  1851,  con¬ 
sequently  that  year  is  partly  nnder  tlie  protective  duty  of  2d.  (fid. 
and  Ad.)  and  partly  under  the  equal  duties;  and  after  that  date  the 
entries  at  the  custoin-house  do  not  distinguish  the  place  of  growth, 
but  only  the  place  of  shipment. 
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It  may  be  desirable  to  explain  that  in  1841-2  the  foreign 
coffee  had  been  transhipped  at  East  Indian  ports  or  the  Cape, 
and  that  in  1852-3  the  classification  refers  to  the  place  of  ship¬ 
ment  and  not  of  growth,  that  distinction  having  ceased  at  the 
custom-house  since  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  in  April, 
1851.  But,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  want  of  precision 
arising  from  these  causes,  there  is  evidence  enough  that,  so  far 
from  the  colonist  having  been  beaten  by  ^the  foreigner,  he  has, 
since  the  opening  of  the  market,  beaten  the  foreigner  out  of 
a  great  part  of  the  field  he  occupied  under  Protection. 

On  the  mode  in  which  the  various  changes  in  the  legislative 
*  management’  of  the  coffee  trade  have  affected  the  consumer — 
i.e.,  the  public — it  is  not  necessary  to  add  much  to  what  has 
appeared  with  sufficient  clearness  and  prominence  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative.  It  w’ill  be  seen  that,  until  1842,  the  consumer 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  made  any  account  of ;  —  that  the 
])eoplc  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  get  the  article  of  coffee 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  fair  prices,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  been  the  object  of  any  of  the  many  changes  on  the  coffee 
duties  previous  to  that  date.  At  first,  the  object  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  was  to  ‘  protect’  the  West  Indies  against  the  East  Indies, 
and  tljen  both  Indies  together  against  the  foreigners  —  the 
public,  of  course,  paying  for  all.  The  figures,  however,  of  the 
years  preceding  1842  do  not  show  the  full  extent  to  which  the 
l)rotective  system  tended  to  check  the  consumption.  Previous 
to  1835,  several  changes  had  been  made  on  the  duties,  still 
maintaining  the  protection  in  all  its  rigour,  but  letting  in  the 
favoured  AVest  Indian  produce  at  a  reduced  duty;  next,  be¬ 
tween  1835  and  1842,  a  vast  quantity  of  foreign  came  in,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  evasive  process  of  transhipment,  which  co¬ 
operated  with  the  equalisation  of  duties  on  all  kinds  of  colonial. 
The  severity  of  the  system  was  thus  somewhat  mitigated. 
Aided  by  these  changes  —  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  gross, 
the  partial  evasion  of  the  duties  on  foreign,  and  the  equalisation 
of  the  duties  on  the  two  sorts  of  colonial  —  the  consumption 
rose  from  21,700,000  lbs.  in  1821  to  28,500,000  lbs.  in  1842 — 
that  is,  about  30  per  cent,  in  21  years.  But  the  change  of 
1842,  the  first  made  with  almost  any  reference  to  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  which  was  but  a  small  approach  towards  Free  Trade, 
raised  the  consumption  to  37,500,000  lbs.  in  1847,  being  more 
than  25  per  cent,  in  Jive  years !  Since  then,  we  have  had  what, 
but  for  one'  simple  e.xplanation,  might,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  called  the  anomaly  of  a  decline.  That  explanation  is  the 
rise  of  the  process  of  adulteration ;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  for  such  it  really  is,  the  rise  of  a  j>opular  taste  for  chicory. 
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That  practice  and  taste  existed  previous  to  1847,  but  it  was 
only  subsequent  to  that  year  that  they  arose  to  an  extent  which 
seems  incredible  to  any  that  have  not  made  inquiry  among 
those  engaged  in  the  trade.  That  the  decline  of  the  last  four 
years  in  the  use  of  genuine  coffee  is  ascribable  to  this  cause  only, 
and  not  to  diminished  powers  of  purchase,  is  proved  by  the 
great  increase  during  the  same  period  in  the  use  of  concomitant 
articles,  even,  as  we  are  about  next  to  show,  of  articles  that 
have  not,  like  coffee,  been  themselves  cheapened ;  and  also  by 
the  very  conclusive  fact  that  the  year  of  greatest  consumption, 
the  culminating  point,  was  1847,  the  year  of  greatest  distress 
and  penury.  This  element  of  adulteration,  or  change  of  taste, 
somewhat  impairs  the  statistics  of  the  coffee  trade  as  a  test  or 
measurement  of  the  effects  of  Free  Trade.  But  much  more 
than  enough  remains  without  deduction  or  doubt,  to  prove  that 
here  too,  in  what  proved  an  attempt  as  illusory  as  it  was  unjust 
to  benefit  certain  classes  of  producers,  immense  wrong  was  done 
to  the  consumers  by  Protection,  and  immense  benefit  received 
by  its  removal. 

Coming  next  to  the  still  more  important  article  of  Tea,  we 
have  to  deal  with  two  distinct  periods  in  its  history.  We  have 
to  look,  first,  at  the  effects  upon  its  consumption  of  the  change 
from  Monopoly  to  Free  Trade  effected  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
then  at  the  effects  produced  by  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade 
into  the  common  articles  of  food  and  the  commercial  code 
generally  in  1846  (with,  perhaps,  a  glance  backwards  to  the  first 
tariff  reform  in  1842). 

Fortunately — that  is,  fortunately  if  Protection  bad  not  ceased 
to  be  the  principle  of  our  commercial  legislation, —  we  have  no 
soil  of  our  own  for  growing  tea,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  on  behalf  of  which  we  could  create,  according  to  what  was 
so  long  our  wont,  a  vicious  system  of  protective  and  prohibitory 
duties,  ultimately  injurious  to  the  producer,  and  always  burden¬ 
some  to  the  consumer.  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  existing  or 
natural  temptation  towards  this  folly,  we  invented  an  artificial 
one.  Having  no  class  of  our  community  to  whom  we  could 
give  a  monopoly  in  growing  the  commodity,  we  gave  to  the 
East  India  Company  a  monopoly  of  buying,  carrying,  and  sell¬ 
ing  it.  In  this  way  we  accomplished  what  it  would  seem 
justifiable  to  call  the  desired  work  of  producing  scarcity  and 
dearness,  almost  as  effectually  as  if  we  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  grow  tea  within  any  portion  of  our  own  dominions.  Acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  commercial  monopoly,  was  a  high  duty, 
levied  for  revenue,  but,  as  in  every  case  where  a  tax  is  levied 
on  a  protected  or  monopolised  article,  operating  much  more  as  a 
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burden  to  the  tax-payer  than  a  benefit  to  the  Treasury.  In 
ordinary  cases  of  Protection,  the  process  consists  in  the  pro¬ 
tected  interest  pocketing  the  difference  between  the  duty  on 
their  own  article  and  that  upon  the  foreign  article,  the  whole 
supply  of  the  commodity  being  made  as  dear  to  the  consumer 
as  if  the  whole  paid  the  foreign  duty,  while  the  Treasury  gets 
only  what  is  generally  but  a  mere  driblet.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  operation  was  somewhat  different,  but  very  simple, 
and  the  result  much  the  same.  The  East  India  Company,  being 
the  only  merchants  and  carriers  permitted  to  deal  in  the  article, 
for  a  long  series  of  years  sold  tea  in  London  (the  only  port 
where  it  was  permitted  to  be  imported)  at  double  the  price  at 
which  the  same  article  was  sold  at  the  same  time  in  Hamburg  ; 
and,  the  duty  being  ad  valorem,  the  public  were  made  by  the 
monopoly  to  pay,  not  only  double  price,  but  double  duty  I 
From  1803  to  the  fall  of  the  monopoly  in  1834,  that  is,  for 
thirty  years,  the  duty,  frequently  varied  in  form,  may  be  stated 
at  100  per  cent,  on  the  natural  or  world’s  market  price  of  the 
article;  and,  by  the  process  just  explained,  it  was  made,  in 
reality,  200  per  cent.  The  alterations,  both  on  the  form  and 
amount  of  the  duty,  were  numerous,  almost  from  the  time  the 
article  came  first  into  general  use  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  question  by  going  back  beyond  1805,  when  a  duty  was 
imposed,  which,  though  making  some  attempt  at  discrimination 
as  to  qualities,  may  be  stated  at  100  per  cent,  on  the  natural 
value ;  and  this  was  continued  without  material  alteration  till 
the  fall  of  the  monopoly  in  1834.  This  duty — nominally  100, 
and  actually  200  per  cent.,  —  was  enormous  on  an  article  in 
general  use ;  and  under  it  the  consumption,  taking  population 
into  account,  languished  and  declined  for  the  thirty  years  of 
which  we  have  made  mention.  And  this  result  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
monopoly  the  East  India  Company  tried  the  effects  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price,  mainly  in  the  hope  of  making  more  profit  by  sell¬ 
ing  an  increased  quantity  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  higher,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  clear  off  their  stocks 
before  the  opening  of  the  ti^e ;  so  that,  if  we  did  not  bring  the 
figures  so  far  down,  but  excluded  this  period  of  voluntary 
reduction  in  price,  we  should  find  a  still  worse  result,  the  quan¬ 
tity  scarcely  increasing  at  all,  even  without  reckoning  the 
increase  of  population.  But  let  us  go  on.  In  1805  the  con¬ 
sumption  was  24,293,092  lbs.,  and  in  1833  it  was  31,289,620  lbs., 
— an  increase  of  considerably  less  than  a  third.  But,  in  the 
same  time,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased 
from  15,963,349  (in  1801)  to  24,132,294  in  1831;  which,  as  the 
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increase  of  population  was  greater  in  the  period  between  1831 
and  1834  than  l>etwecn  1801  and  1804,  must  be  taken  as  an 
increase  of  a  half.  W  e  thus  find,  that  the  combined  effects  of 
monopoly  and  taxation  had,  in  spite  of  a  growing  taste  for  the 
article,  reduced  every  man’s  share.  During  the  same  period  of 
thirty  years,  the  consumption  of  coffee — in  the  monopoly  and 
taxation  of  which  there  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  various 
modifications, —  increjised  by  more  than  twentyfold,  the  quan¬ 
tity  consumed  in  1805  having  been  1,061,327  lbs.,  and 
22,932,527  in  1833.  In  this  fact — (from  which,  however,  a 
deduction  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  popular  taste  for 
coffee  having  at  that  period  grown  more  rapidly  than  that  for 
tea)  —  w'e  get  at  once  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  privation 
indicted  by  the  tesi  monopoly,  and  of  that  increasing  pressure 
upon  coffee,  before  which  its  monopoly  fell  piecemeal  away. 

In  1834  the  monopoly  ended,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  was 
succeeded  by  a  fixed  duty  of  Is.  6d.,  2s.  2d.,  and  3s.  per  lb., 
levied  according  to  the  classification  or  character  of  the  teas. 
The  exact  date  of  the  change  was  the  22nd  of  April,  1834. 
We  give  the  im{K>rts  in  the  year  ending  that  day,  and  those  for 
the  year  which  ended  that  day  twelvemonths,  to  mark  the  effect 
of  the  change  or  of  its  commencement:  — 

1833- 4,  the  last  year  of  the  monopoly,  29,592,310  lbs. 

1834- 5,  the  first  year  of  open  trade,  41,041,843  lbs. 

The  quantity  entered  for  consumption  in  the  latter  year  was 
between  35  and  36  millions  of  lbs.,  between  5  and  6  millions  of 
lbs.  being  withheld  or  re-exported ;  for  one  of  the  benefits  of 
the  change  was,  that  thenceforth  this  country,  besides  getting 
more,  and  better,  and  cheaper  tea  for  herself,  became  to  a  great 
extent  a  depot  for  the  supply  of  Europe,  the  quantity,  for 
instance,  re-exported  in  1852  being  above  6  millions  of  lbs. 
Now  this  instantaneous  increase  of  supply  and  consumption  is 
striking  and  instructive  enough  in  itself,  but  we  shall  not  have 
learned  all  that  it  teaches  unless  we  also  mark  that,  instead  of 
diminishing  the  revenue,  the  change  raised  it  by  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  sterling.  Here,  t  hen,  we  see  that  the  very  moment  the  heavy 
hand  of  Monopoly  w:i8  rennjved  our  people  got  more  tea,  and  our 
Treasury  more  money.  At  mention  of  such  facts  the  question 
naturally  springs  up.  Why  then  the  monopoly? — what  were 
the  benefits  of  that  system  of  which  we  so  plainly  see  the  evils? 
That  is  a  question  which  thrusts  itself  forward  regarding  every 
monopoly  of  which  we  have  got  rid,  and  which  no  man  can 
satisfactorily  answer. 

In  1835  (from  January  to  December)  44,366,550  lbs.  of  tea 
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were  imported,  and  36,574,(K)0  passed  for  consumption.  In 
1836,  49,307,701  lbs.  were  imported,  and  49,142,236  taken  for 
consumption ;  but  in  that  year  ( Ist  tliily),  the  duty  was  altered 
from  the  three  rates  fixed  in  18.33  to  2a'.  \d.  ])er  lb.  on  all  kinds 
of  tea,  at  which  it  remained  till  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reduction 
last  year.  This  change  led  to  the  lower  qualities — which 
under  the  then  lapsing  duties  were  only  liable  to  Is.  Qd. 
per  lb. — being  passed  the  custom-house  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  needed  for  immediate  consumption.  The 
effects  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  the  quantities  entered  for  con¬ 
sumption,  which  had  thus  risen  a  tliird  in  this  single  year, 
falling,  the  next  two  years,  below  the  point  from  which  they 
had  risen  in  1835  (the  quantities  in  1837  and  1838  being 
respectively  30,625,206  and  .32,366,412  lbs.).  The  average, 
however,  of  the  three  years  whoso  statistics  were  disturbed  by 
the  incident  just  mentioned  was  37,377,951  lbs.,  which  is  greater 
than  the  consumption  of  any  jtiocediug  year,  and  showed  the 
increase  going  on  unchecked. 

After  this  period,  we  have  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  article  as  affijcted,  not  by  alterations  on  the 
duties  to  which  it  was  subject — for  those  remained  unaltered  from 
1836  till  April  of  last  year — but  only  by  the  general  state  of  the 
country,  which  was  powerfully  influenced,  as  we  have  seen  and 
shall  sec,  by  the  removal  of  the  monopolies  existing  in  other  arti¬ 
cles.  In  1839,  the  quantity  of  tea  tiiken  for  consumption  was 
35,136,232  lbs.;  in  1840,  it  went  down  to  32,262,905  lbs., 
the  effect  of  a  year  of  high  grain  prices  and  bad  trade.  When 
we  mention  that  the  imperial  average  price  of  wheat  in  these 
years  was  66s.  4rf.  and  70s.  8c/.  per  quarter,  we  explain  the 
stagnation  or  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  tea  at  that  period 
— it  was  as  much  the  effect,  though  the  indirect  effect,  of  mo¬ 
nopoly,  as  if  the  East  Indian  CoiD{>any’s  charter  had  been  still 
intact — the  people  were  mulcted  in  their  tea  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners  of  corn-growing  land.  In  1841,  bread  prices  were 
somewhat  lower  and  trade  bettei,  .and  th<;  consumption  of  tea 
rose  again  to  36,675,667  lbs.;  in  1842  (wheat  57s.  3c/.),  to 
37,355,911  lbs.;  in  1843  (wheat  50s.  Ic/.),  40,29.3,393  lbs.; 
in  1844  (wheat  51s.  3c/.),  41,363,770  lbs.;  in  1845  (wheat 
50s.  ICc/.),  44,193,433  lbs.;  in  1846  (wheat  57s.),  46,728,208 
lbs.;  in  1847 — the  consumption  being  scarcely  checked  even  by 
the  commercial  revulsion  and  the  tcanporary  high  prices  of  bread 
— 46,324,298  lbs.  The  consum])tion  of  the  years  following, 
down  to  the  present  time — being  the  period  during  which  the 
country  may  be  held  as  having  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
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repeal  of  the  Com  and  Sugar  Monopolies  and  the  other  Free 
Trade  measures — we  give  in  a  tabular  form :  — 


Year. 

lbs. 

Year. 

lbs. 

1848 

48,735,971 

1851 

53,965,112 

1849 

50,024,688 

1852 

54,724,615 

1850 

51,178,715 

1853 

58,860,127 

It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that  a  reduction  of  duty  from 
2s.  2(1.  to  Is.  lOrf.  per  lb.  took  place  in  April  last  year.  It 
may  be  also  proper  to  repeat  the  explanation  that  the  above 
figures  do  not,  as  in  the  case  t)f  sugar,  represent  an  increase  of 
consumption  under  a  change  of  system  directly  affecting  the 
article  itself,  but  only  under  a  change  of  system  w’hich,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  of  bread,  sugar,  and  other  necessaries,  enabled 
the  population  to  make  greater  purchases  of  articles  like  this. 
But  in  looking  backward  for  a  moment  to  see  what  we  have 
gained,  let  us  not  leave  quite  out  of  the  view  the  removal  of 
the  monopoly  in  the  article  itself  effected  in  1834.  We  have 
already  seen  that  under  the  system  of  monopoly,  the  consump¬ 
tion  during  the  thirty  years  1803-33,  increased  only  by  seven 
millions  of  pounds.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  monopoly,  the  aversige  annual  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  tea  was  230,000  lbs. ;  during  the  twenty  years 
of  open  trade,  the  average  annual  iiiciease  was  1,200,000  lbs. — 
so  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  bcc'ii  magnified  nearly  sixfold. 
In  this  we  see  the  effects  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  monopoly, 
combined,  in  the  period  comprised,  with  the  effects  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Free  Trade  to  other  articles.  Let  us  try  (though  of 
course  the  process  must  be  somewhat  rough)  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  effects  of  these  two  (pauses.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
be  allowed  to  divide  the  nineteen  years  (we  exclude  last  year  as  in 
part  influenced  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reduction)  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  removal  of  the  East  India  Gompany’s  monopoly  into 
two  periods,  excluding  1835,  the  first  year  of  the  open  system, 
in  order  to  make  the  periods  equal,  and  making  the  division 
between  1843  and  1844,  which,  as  about  half  way  between  the 
tariff  reform  of  1842  and  the  repeal  ol’the  Com  Laws  in  1846, 
may  be  taken  as  marking  off  that  |)eri(Hl  when  the  growth  of  the 
tea  trade  was  influenced  solely  by  the  removal  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  monopoly,  from  that  jteriod  when  it  was  influ¬ 
enced  also  by  the  freedom  of  ti*aile  and  reduction  of  price  in  the 
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other  great  articles  of  consumption.  The  num1)er  of  cwts.  taken 
for  consumption  was — 

Cwt*. 

In  the  first  period  .  _  .  2,771,713 

In  the  second  period  ...  3,903,917 

If  we  take  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  |>opuIation,  the 
growth  seems  still  more  large  and  rapid.  In  the  thirty  years 
following  1805,  we  have  already  seen  the  consumption  per  head 
did  not  increase  at  all,  but  declined. 

In  1831,  the  population  of  24,029,702  consumed  29,997,101 
lbs.  of  tea,  being  less  than  If  lb.  per  head. 

In  1843,  the  population  of  somewhat  less  than  twenty-seven 
millions  took  40,293,393  lbs.  of  tea,  being  somewhat  more  than 
1 J  lbs.  per  head. 

In  1852  (which  we  take  in  preference  to  1853,  because  a 
change  of  duty  took  place  during  the  course  of  the  latter  year), 
the  population  of  27,452,262  took  54,725,000lbs.,  being  2  lbs.  per 
head. 

And  in  1853,  the  consumption  was  58,860,127  lbs.,  or  about 
2f  lbs.  per  head. 

The  revenue  from  tea,  which  was  3,410,000/.  in  1833,  the 
last  year  in  the  East  India  Company’s  monopoly,  was  4,407,641/. 
in  1843,  and  was  5,985,482/.  in  1852. 

The  sum  and  results  of  Free  Trade  in  the  article  of  tea  may 
be  stated  in  the  form  of  two  facts,  the  effect  of  which  we  would 
not  weaken  by  further  comment.  The  people  are  consuming 
nsarly  double  the  quantity  of  tea  per  head ;  and  the  Treasury 
is  (or  was)  receiving  nearly  double  the  amount  of  revenue. 

In  the  smaller,  though  not  unimportant  article  of  Cocoa,  we 
have  similar  results.  Previous  to  1842,  the  duties  on  this  article 
were  6</.  per  lb.  on  foreign,  and  2rf.  on  British ;  they  were  then 
altered  to  4d.  and  1^.,  and  arc  now  Id.  and  Id.  In  1841,  the 
quantity  taken  for  consumption  was  1,928,847  lbs. ;  in  1843, 
2,547,943;  in  1853,  4,126,687. 

The  next  article  which  we  take — Tobacco --differs  from  any 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing,  in  the  duties  upon  it 
having  scarcely  at  any  time,  and  not  at  all  fur  a  long  period 
past,  been  levied  with  any  other  object  than  the  legitimate  one 
of  raising  a  revenue,  and  in  being  neither  a  necessary  of  life, 
nor  an  admittedly  wholesome  luxury,  and  any  increase  on  which, 
therefore,  except  as  marking  increased  powers  of  purchase 
among  the  masses,  is  not  unquestionable  or  unmixed  matter  of 
rejoicing.  For  forty  years  previous  to  1826,  the  duties  on 
tobacco  had  been  undergoing  very  frequent  changes,  a  discrimi¬ 
nation  being  maintained  between  tobacco  imported  Iram  our 
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American  possessions,  and  that  imported  from  the  dominions  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  between  that  imported  into  Great 
Britain  and  that  imported  into  Ireland,  In  1826,  there  being, 
in  fact,  scarcely  any  colonial  tobacco  to  protect,  the  duties  were 
equalised  and  fixed  at  the  rates  at  which  they  still  remain,  viz., 
3«.  per  lb.  on  unmanufactured,  and  9s.  per  lb.  on  manufactured 
(cigars,  &c.),  without  regard  to  place  of  growth  or  importation. 
The  importations  of  tobacco  in  the  manufactured  form,  liable  to 
the  three- fold  duty,  are  so  trifling  in  amount — notwithstanding 
the  immense  extent  to  which  cigars  professing  to  be  not  home¬ 
made  are  now  notoriously  used — that  for  the  present  we  may 
lay  them  out  of  view.  For  ten  yeai-s  previous  to  1826,  the 
consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom 
had  averaged  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  millions  of  lbs.  In 
1827,  the  first  year  of  the  equalised  duties,  it  was  18,745,827  lbs., 
and  the  revenue  was  2,826,739/. ;  in  1841,  which  we  take  as  the 
year  preceding  the  first  introduction  of  Free  Trade  into  our 
tariff,  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  was  22,309,360  lbs., 
and  the  revenue  3,580,164/. ;  in  1852,  the  quantity  taken  for 
consumption  was  28,358,908  lbs.,  and  the  revenue  4,560,831/. 
The  quantity  of  the  manufactured  article  entered  for  consump¬ 
tion,  at  its  duty  of  95.,  has  remained  at  somewhat  above 
200,000  lbs.  per  annum  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  figure.^  just  given,  that  the  increase  between  1841  and 
1852 — that  is,  during  the  Free  Trade  era — is  more  than  a 
fourth,  while  the  population  within  the  same  period  has  increased 
only  one-twenty-seventh,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  per  head  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  a  fourth — an 
increase  without  precedent  during  the  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  present  duties.  The  following  figures  show  the  consumption 
per  head  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  four 
decennial  periods :  — 


Year. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

■H 

Hi 

13-36 

■■ 

16-27 

The  consumption  now,  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
figures  of  last  year,  is  about  4  oz.  per  head  more  than  in  1841, 
being  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent;  on  the  last  ten  years. 
Such  a  result  in  the  case  of  a  commodity  taxed  1200  per  cent, 
is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  improved  means  of  the  masses,  not- 
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withstanding  the  drawback  to  the  gratification  arising  from  the 
dubious  or  semi-pernicious  nature  of  the  article. 

The  article  of  Wines,  which  many  people  will  regard  as 
objectionable  as  tobacco  as  a  test  of  improved  comfort,  has  re¬ 
mained  under  the  same  duties  as  at  present  for  more  than  twenty 
years ;  namely,  5s.  6rf.  a  gallon  on  foreign,  and  2s.  9rf.  on  Cape. 
The  difference  between  the  two  duties  is  intended  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  execrable  product  of  our  African  colony;  but  the 
result  is  so  insignificant — colonial  wine  forming  only  about  a 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  total  consumption,  and  having  fallen 
off  more  than  a  half  within  these  twenty  years — that,  for 
brevity’s  and  clearness’  sake,  we  shall  let  this  little  bit  of  pro¬ 
tection  drop  out  of  sight,  and  confine  our  view  solely  to  the 
increase  which  has  taken  place  on  the  foreign  wines  under  the 
indirect  Influence  of  that  system  whose  effects  we  are  investi¬ 
gating.  Previous  to  1831  the  rates  of  duty  had  been  frequently 
varied,  on  the  principle  of  taxing  French  wines  higher  than 
Peninsular  or  German ;  and  the  duties  had  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century  been  on  the  whole  very  considerably  higher  than 
the  present  rates.  One  consequence  was,  that  the  consumption 
of  wine  was  actually  less  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  century  than  it  had  been  ten  years  before  the  century 
began.  In  1792  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  was 
8,082,249  gallons ;  but  as  that  was  under  a  rate  of  duty  some¬ 
what  lower  than  has  ever  been  exacted  since,  we  may  take  the 
year  1808,  when,  under  duties  much  higher  than  the  present, 
the  consumption  was  6,408,534  gallons.  In  1830,  the  year 
before  the  introduction  of  the  present  duties,  the  consumption 
was  5,676,771  gallons  (it  had  been  still  higher  the  year  before); 
the  alteration  of  that  year  was  not  a  lowering  but  only  an  equal¬ 
ising,  and  in  fact  a  raising  of  the  duty — as  French  wine,  the  duty 
on  which  was  reduced  from  Is.  3rf.  to  5s.  6J.,  at  that  time  only 
supplied  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  foreign  8U])ply, 
while  on  the  other  nineteen-twentieths  the  duty  was  raised  from 
4s.  10</.  to  5s.  Gd.  In  1832,  the  consumption  under  the  new 
uniform  duty  was  down  to  5,199,203  gallons;  in  1841  it  was 
5,74.3,722  gallons;  in  1853  it  was  7,197,522  gallons.  While 
there  is  in  these  figures  ample  reason  to  eonclude  that  the  duty 
is  too  high,  we  sec  that,  under  the  same  duties,  the  increase  was 
not  much  more  tlian  half  a  million  of  gallons  in  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  first  beginnings  of  Free  Trade,  and  has  been  not 
much  less  than  a  million  of  gallons  in  the  ten  years  following 
that  event,  although  the  increase  of  population  was  three  times 
greater  in  the  former  decade  than  in  the  latter.  The  rate  of 
increase,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  consumption  of  wine,  has  thus, 
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on  the  lowest  mode  of  computation,  been  doubled  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  general  free  trade. 

On  the  article  of  Spirits,  home  and  foreign,  we  shall  say 
but  little — partly  because,  except  in  some  disputed  points  about 
adjusting  the  duties  on  colonial  rum  to  those  on  home-made 
spirits,  the  duties  may  be  said  to  have,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
period,  been  levied  both  on  home  and  foreign  only  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  getting  as  great  as  possible  an  amount  of  revenue, 
with  as  small  as  possible  an  amount  of  encouragement  to  smug-  ^ 

gling;  partly  because  a  detail  of  the  many  and  complicated  1 4 

changes  of  duty  resorted  to  with  this  view  would  be  tedious,  i  | 

and  apart  from  our  present  object;  and  partly  because  an  in¬ 
crease  or  decline  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  by  no  means  a 
fair  index  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  seeing  that  an  increase 
may  mean  only  a  deterioration,  and  a  decrease  only  an  improve¬ 
ment,  of  habits.  AVe  shall,  therefore,  only  mention  that  in 
1832  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  spirits  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  26,462,058  gallons;  in  1842  it  had  fallen  to 
22,050,928  gallons;  but,  as  the  statistics  of  that  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  were  disturbed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  abortive  at¬ 
tempt  to  add  a  gallon  to  the  duty  on  Irish  whisky,  which 
led  to  a  decline  in  the  legal  and  an  increase  in  the  illegal  dis¬ 
tillation,  we  must  take  as  the  figures  really  presenting  the 
consumption  of  the  middle  period  of  the  twenty  years  with 
which  w’e  are  dealing,  those  for  1841,  viz.  24,124,921  gallons  — 
a  decrease  of  more  than  two  millions  of  gallons  in  these  ten 
years  of  Protection.  In  1852  (we  do  not  take  1853,  because 
alterations  both  on  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  duties  twk  ])lace 
during  the  currency  of  the  year)  the  consumption  was  30,052,284 
gallons,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  six  millions  of  gallons  during 
the  ten  years  of  Free  Trade.  And,  along  with  these  figures, 
we  must  take  into  account  that  the  population  increased  largely 
in  the  first  decade  and  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  second.  The 
following  figures  show  the  consumption  per  head  of  spirits  of 
each  kind — viz.  British  (whjsky  and  gin).  Foreign  (bnandy 
and  Geneva),  and  Colonial  (rum)  in  each  of  the  three  years 
nametl :  — 


Year. 

Itritish. 

Colonial. 

Foreign. 

Galloni. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1831 

OiK) 

015 

0050 

1841 

0-77 

0()9 

0()44 

18.51 

()-87 

010 

0066 

These  years  are  taken  because,  being  the  years  of  the  de- 
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cennial  census,  they  afford  the  most  correct  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  consumption  per  head ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  last  year  (1853)  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  was  greater 
than  in  1851  by  1,044,721  gallons,  and  of  all  kinds  together  there 
was  an  increase  about  4  })er  cent.,  but  an  actual  though  very 
slight  decrease  as  compared  with  1852.  Without  entering  on  the 
discussion  of  sundry  points  which  these  figures  might  raise,  we 
may  state  that,  if  some  consolation  is  needed  for  the  fact  that 
the  nation  is  drinking  rather  more  per  head  now  than  ten  years 
ago,  it  may  be  found  in  the  accompanying  facts  that  still  we 
drink  less  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  that,  while  on 
articles  of  a  less  questionable  nature,  even  those  on  which  the 
fiscal  exactions  have  not  been  lightened,  we  have  seen  during 
the  last  ten  years  increases  varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent., 
the  increased  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the 
same  period  has  been  only  one-tenth. 

A  similar  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Beer,  so  far  as 
that  can  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  malt  brought  to  duty, 
though,  as  a  small  portion  of  malt  goes  to  the  manufacture  of 
spirits,  the  test  is  not  |)erfectly  accurate.  In  1831,  the  quantity 
of  malt  chained  with  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  5,039,360 
quarters;  in  1841,  4,520,541  quarters;  in  1851,  5,042,100 
quarters.  In  1853,  the  quantity  was  5,254,923.  It  would 
thus  appear  that,  though  we  are  drinking  a  little  more  beer  than 
we  drank  in  1841,  we  are  scarcely  drinking  any  more  than  in 
1831. 

Having  now  completed  our  examination  of  the  growth  of 
consumption  in  the  chief  articles  of  meat  and  drink,  produced 
by  the  invigorating  and  cheapening  influences  of  Free  Trade, 
let  us  try  to  present  some  of  the  more  important  results  in  a 
vidimus :  — 


Consumption  per  Head  at 

TUE  Periods 

NAMED. 

1833. 

1843. 

1853. 

Bread,  stated  in  bushels  of  Wheat 

8 

8 

lOJ 

Sugar  in  lbs.  -  -  -  4 

-  18 

16 

30 

Coffee  in  ounces 

-  14 

16 

20> 

Tea  in  ounces 

-  19 

22 

34 

Or,  to  state  it  less  arithmetically.  Free  Trade  has 

Added  nearly  a  third  to  our  Bread, 

Nearly  doubled  our  Sugar, 

Added  a  third  to  our  Cojf  'ee, 

And  nearly  doubled  our  Tea. 

Read  with  reflection  these  figures,  even  as  they  stand  unaided 
by  explanation  or  enforcement,  convey  great  facts  and  teach  glad 
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lessons.  But  once  more  we  must  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the 
full  reach  and  meaning  of  the  change  we  have  seen  accomplished, 
or  rather  begun,  cannot  be  brought  out  by  any  figures  which 
necessarily  show  only  the  gross  increase,  or  the  increase  per 
head  when  spread  over  the  whole  population.  It  is  on  the  poor 
that  the  blessing  has  chiefly  come,  and  come  bounteously.  Those 
who  once  had  none  have  now  some — those  who  once  had  too  little 
have  now  enough.  To  all  who  can  perceive  the  true  significance 
of  such  figures  as  these,  they  tell  a  tale  of  no  ordinary  and  no 
vulgar  interest  —  they  tell  of  millions  of  tables  replenished  that 
were  bare,  and  millions  of  hearths  brightened  that  were  black — 
of  comfort  brought  to  those  who  were  striving  with  despair,  and 
health  to  those  that  were  ready  to  perish.  They  show  that,  in 
sending  forth  those  measures  whose  influences  we  have  been 
tracing,  the  British  legislature  virtually  said — almost  as  potently 
as  if  it  had  been  spoken  from  above  —  to  the  famished,  “  Be  ye 
filled,”  and  to  those  that  were  stinted  and  fearing,  “  Eat  thy 
bread  with  joy  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart.” 

If  it  had  been  practicable  here  to  have  carried  our  inquiries 
onward  over  the  whole  field — from  food  and  drink  to  clothing, 
shipping,  revenue,  exports,  pauperism,  crime,  and  vital  statistics 
—  we  should  have  found  in  every  department  the  facts  and 
symptoms  at  which  we  have  been  looking  paralleled  and  corro¬ 
borated.  With  what,  then,  shall  we  conclude  as  the  sum  of  the 
whole  matter?  If  statistics  beyond  question,  and  facts  that 
thrust  themselves  on  every  man’s  every-day  observation  and 
experience,  are  in  aught  to  be  believed,  we  have  it  demonstrated 
and  manifest  that  within  these  ten  years,  and  especially  within 
these  last  five,  we  have  made  greater  advances  in  prosperity  than 
at  any  period  known  in  our  commercial  and  social  history  ;  and 
that  the  benefits  of  the  new  era  have  been  obtained  in  largest 
proportion,  and  in  larger  proportion  than  at  any  preceding 
period,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

There  is  still,  however,  one  other  point  of  view  from  which 
our  progress  and  position  ought  to  be  contemplated.  The  eman¬ 
cipation  of  commerce  has  not  only  brought  in  benefit  upon  us 
in  a  ratio  of  increase  never  before  known  in  our  own  history ; 
but  in  the  great  essentials  that  go  to  make  a  happy  and  a  pros¬ 
perous  community,  it  has  placed  us  much  more  unquestionably 
than  before  above  all  our  neighbours.  It  would  be  painful  as 
well  as  foolish  to  assume  that  the  condition  of  our  people  is  all 
that  it  ought  to  be  or  that  it  will  be  —  that  we  have  “  touched 
the  highest  point  of  all  our  greatness;”  but  we  can  at  least 
assert  that  we  arc  not  only  better  off  than  ever  we  were  before, 
but  that  wc  arc,  as  may  be  said,  incomparably  better  off  than 
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our  neighbours,  to  whom  in  soil  and  sky  nature  has  been  kinder, 
and  who  shut  out  the  comj>etition  we  invite.  AVe  can  stand  up 
before  all  Europe  and  say,  “  Here  we  are,  unable  to  grow  in  our 
country  a  sufficiency  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  food  and 
clothing  —  here  we  are,  with  our  own  ports  free  to  all  the 
world,  and  having  to  sell  the  products  of  our  labour  in  your 
‘  protected’  markets;  and  yet  we  are  better  fed,  better  clad,  better 
paid,  than  any  of  you ;  and  the  less  we  have  trusted  to  those 
restrictions  on  which  you  lay  your  help,  the  stronger,  and 
happier,  and  richer,  have  we  become.”  In  spite  of  all  the 
barriers  of  protective  tariffs,  we  sell  more  products  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  therewith  we  buy  for  our  own 
use  a  far  greater  abundance  of  all  things,  from  the  commonest 
necessaries  to  the  most  costly  luxuries,  that  are  produced  by  all 
other  climates.  Never  more  than  by  this  country  at  tiiis  time 
was  exemplified  the  truth  of  that  wise  remark  which  Sir  Josiah 
Child  uttered  centuries  ago: — “They  that  can  give  the  best 
price  for  a  commodity  shall  never  fail  to  have  it  by  one  means 
or  other,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  any  laws,  or  inter¬ 
position  of  any  power  by  sea  or  land;  of  such  force,  subtlety, 
and  violence,  is  the  general  course  of  trade.”  Nor  ever  did  the 
striking,  if  after  the  manner  of  his  day  somewhat  quaint,  lines 
of  Edmund  Waller,  depicting  the  reach  and  the  fruits  of  English 
commerce  under  the  Commonwealth,  approach  so  near  to  the 
strict  reality  than  now  when  that  commerce  has  been  eman¬ 
cipated  and  re-invigorated :  — • 

‘  As  Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely, 

But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  tlie  sky, 

So  what  our  earth  and  what  our  lieaven  denies, 

Our  ever  constant  friend  the  sea  supplies. 

‘  The  taste  of  hot  Arabia’s  spice  we  know, 

Free  from  the  scorching  sun  that  makes  it  grow; 

Without  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  shine. 

And,  without  planting,  drink  of  every  vine. 

‘  To  dig  for  wealth  we  weary  not  our  limbs; 

Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims ; 

Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow, 

AV'e  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow.’ 


The  unmixed  satisfaction  which  we  should  derive  from  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  successful  working,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the 
beneficent  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  of  the  national  and 
social  advantages  which  it  has  produced  to  this  country,  as  exhi- 
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bitcd  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  troubled  by  the  painful  recollee- 
tion  that  the  advent  of  an  European  war  threatens  to  derange 
the  operations  of  commerce,  and,  for  a  time,  to  close  up  some  of 
its  channels.  Being  ourselves  destitute  of  all  faith  in  the  theory 
of  commercial  independence,  and  not  admitting  the  advantages 
of  national  isolation  for  purposes  of  trade,  we  look  without 
apprehension  to  a  state  of  war,  even  with  the  powerful  empire 
of  Russia,  as  likely  to  impede  our  supplies  of  important  articles 
of  consumption. 

‘  Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites, 

Et  perruinpere  amat  saxa,  potentius 
Ictu  fulmineo.’ 

Partial  losses  may  be  sustained,  and  temporary  inconveniences 
may  be  suffered,  but  the  resources  of  modern  trade  will  triumph 
over  all  obstacles.  It  is  not  from  the  direct  operation  of  war 
that  we  anticipate  an  interruption  of  our  commercial  relations. 
It  is  not  from  diminished  supplies  of  hemp  and  tallow  from  the 
northern  ports,  or  of  corn  from  the  Black  Sea,  that  we  expect 
any  national  losses  to  accrue.  The  real  danger  to  our  trade  lies, 
not  in  the  war  with  Russia  itself,  but  in  its  incidental  conse¬ 
quences.  It  lies,  not  in  our  rupture  with  the  hostile  power,  but 
in  our  new  relations  with  pacific  and  neutral  powers.  The 
w'calth  of  England  mainly  consists  in  the  annual  produce  of  its 
native  industry,  and  that  constant  source  of  wealth  will  be 
partially  dried  up,  if  the  surplus  of  our  manufactures  cannot  be 
exchanged  for  tlie  great  supplies  of  food,  and  other  articles  of 
consumption,  which  we  import  from  foreign  countries.  So  long 
as  our  internal  production  proceeds  at  its  present  rate,  and  our 
vast  external  trade  can  be  maintained  undiminished,  there  will 
be  adequate  funds  for  supporting,  though  not  without  sacrifice, 
a  great  and  expensive  war.  A  large  and  well  paid  revenue  is 
the  first  condition  for  efficient  fleets  and  armies ;  and  it  is  only 
by  guarding  our  trade  from  all  incidental  and  unnecessary  causes 
of  decline,  that  our  national  resources,  and  our  means  of  fiscal 
contribution,  can  be  preserved  unimpaired.  It  is  the  paramount 
interest  of  England  to  keep  the  highways  of  trade  open  and 
secure. 

The  rights  of  search  for  enemy’s  goods,  and  for  British  sea¬ 
men,  which  England  has  asserted  in  time  of  war,  have  always 
been  sources  of  irritation  with  neutral  powers,  and  have  involved 
us  in  disputes  with  nations,  strangers  to  the  original  grounds  of 
quarrel ;  have  impeded  our  trade,  multi])lied  our  enemies,  aug¬ 
mented  our  expenses,  distmeted  our  military  and  naval  opera¬ 
tions,  lengthened  our  hostilities,  and  diminished  our  chances  of 
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victory.  If  our  councils  were  now  guided  by  the  same  narrow¬ 
minded  j)olicy  which  dictated  the  too-celebrated  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil  of  1807,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  should  speedily  find  our¬ 
selves  at  war,  not  only  with  the  United  States,  as  we  were  in 
1812,  but  even  with  France;  that  our  friendly  relations  with 
all  neutral  nations  would  be  disturbed ;  and  that  our  trade 
would  receive  a  shock  from  which  it  would  not  easily  or  quickly 
recover.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  most  sincere  satisfaction 
that  we  read  the  recOnt  declaration,  by  which  her  Majesty 
waives  the  right  of  seizing  enemy’s  property  laden  on  board  a 
neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war.  Provided  that 
the  right  of  maintaining  an  etfective  blockade,  and  the  right  of 
seizing  articles  contraband  of  war, — rights  which  are  necessary  to 
a  belligerent,  and  to  which  no  neutral  power  can  reasonably 
object, — are  asserted  and  exercised,  this  country  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  concession  which  has  been  made.  The  conces¬ 
sion,  though  expressed  in  a  few  words,  is,  however,  most  im¬ 
portant.  It  constitutes  a  great  era  in  the  history  of  our  mari¬ 
time  warfare.  The  assertion  of  the  right,  now  abandoned, 
has  been  supported  by  a  long  series  of  judicial  decisions ;  it 
has  produced  piles  of  articles  in  newspapers  and  reviews,  of 
pamphlets,  books,  and  state  pajKirs ;  it  has  engendered  angry  re¬ 
monstrances,  disputes,  and  wars.  We  are  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  decision  to  waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy’s  goods  in 
neutral  vessels,  on  the  commencement  of  an  European  war,  is  a 
measure  of  the  soundest  policy,  and  that  it  not  only  evinces  a 
due  respect  for  the  rights  of  friendly  States,  but  is  grounded  on 
a  far-sighted  regard  for  the  solid  interests  of  England.  The 
doctrine  that  ‘  free  ships  make  free  goods  ’  has  been  already 
embodied  in  several  treaties  between  particular  States :  but  a 
general  declaration  from  the  first  maritime  power  in  the  world, 
which  has  the  most  effectual  means  of  enforcing  the  right  of 
seizure,  must  ultimately  establish  the  new  rule  as  a  universal 
canon  of  international  law. 

The  maxim  of  ‘  free  ship,  free  goods,’  has  often  been  held  to 
imply  a  correlative  maxim  of  ‘enemy’s  ship,  enemy’s  goods;’ 
or,  according  to  the  old  French  version,  ‘robe  d’ennemi  con- 
‘  fisque  celle  d’ami.’*  The  effeet  of  the  latter  rule  is,  that  if 

*  ‘  There  is  a  great  preponderance  of  motlern  treaties  in  favour  of 
the  maxim,  free  ships,  free  goods,  sometimes,  hut  not  always,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  correlative  maxim,  enemy  ships,  enemy  goods' 
IVheaton,  Klements  of  International  Law,  vol.  ii.  ch.  3.,  which 
chapter  contains  a  lucid  history  of  the  law  and  practice  respecting 
the  rights  of  neutrals  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  A  useful 
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the  goods  of  a  neutral  are  found  in  an  enemy’s  ship,  they  are 
not  restored  to  the  neutral,  but  become,  together  with  the 
enemy’s  goods,  the  property  of  the  caj)tor,  according  to  the 
fable  of  the  Stork  and  the  Cranes.  Her  Majesty,  however, 
declares  that  ‘  it  is  not  her  intention  to  claim  the  confiscation 
‘  of  neutral  property,  not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on 
‘  board  enemy’s  ships.’  While,  therefore,  this  country  now 
admits  the  maxim  of  *  free  ship,  free  goods,’  it  renounces  the 
doctrine  of  *  enemy’s  ship,  enemy’s  goi^s,’  and  sanctions  the 
restoration  of  the  goixls  of  a  neutral  captured  in  an  enemy’s 
ship,  if  proved  to  be  his  bona  fide  property. 

Lastly,  her  Majesty  declares  that,  being  anxious  to  lessen  as 
much  as  possible  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  restrict  its  operations 
to  the  regularly  organised  forces  of  the  country,  she  does  not  at 
present  intend  to  issue  letters  of  marque  for  the  commissioning 
of  privateers. 

The  law  of  England,  as  may  be  supposed,  treats  as  a  pirate 
any  English  subject  who  accepts  from  an  enemy  letters  of 
marque  for  the  capture  of  English  vessels.  It  is  likewise  a 
misdemeanour  for  an  English  subject  to  accept  letters  of  marque 
against  a  State  with  which  we  are  at  peace.  But  hitherto  it 
has  been  the  practice  for  the  Crown  of  England  to  issue  to  its 
own  subjects  letters  of  marque  against  a  nation  with  which  we 
were  at  war,  and  to  authorise  private  warfare  by  sea  against 
merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy.  By  land  all  private 
warfare  is  forbidden :  the  laws  of  war,  as  they  are  now  recog¬ 
nised  by  civilised  nations,  reduce  hostilities  on  land  to  a  duel 
between  the  armies  of  the  contending  nations.  But  by  sea  a 
different  system  has  prevailed ;  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  after 
explaining  the  practice  of  England  during  the  late  war,  lays  it 
down  that  the  rules  of  war  by  sen  can  never  be  assimilated  to 
the  rules  of  war  by  land,  in  this  respect. 

‘  Humanity  would  have  just  reason  to  rejoice,’  he  says,  ‘  if  it  were 
practicable  to  establish  a  similar  system  of  restrained  hostility  at 
sea ;  if  the  principle  of  confining  the  right  of  capture  to  public 
property  could  be  introduced  on  the  one  element  as  well  as  the  other, 

pamphlet  on  the  Laws  of  War  affecting  Commerce  and  Shipping, 
has  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  liyerley  Thomson,  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  barrister.  We  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  attention  which  the  University 
of  Cambridge  is  now  paying  to  the  study  of  International  Law,  evi¬ 
denced  by  such  publications  as  the  recent  edition  of  Grotius  by  the 
accomplished  Master  of  Trinity.  There  is  no  department  of  Political 
Science  in  which  English  writers  have  done  so  little  as  that  of  the 
Law  of  Nations. 
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and  the  private  merchant  were  in  safety  to  navigate  the  deep  amidst 
hostile  fleets  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carrier  at  land  securely 
traverses  opposing  armies.  But  it  has  never  been  found  practicable 
to  introduce  such  a  limitation,  nor  has  it  ever  been  attempted,  even 
by  the  most  civilised  nations,  as  a  restraint  upon  their  own  hostility, 
however  loudly  they  may  sometimes  have  demanded  it  as  a  bridle 
upon  that  of  their  enemies.  And  when  the  utter  sterility  of  the 
ocean,  except  as  forming  a  highway  for  the  intercourse  of  mankind, 
is  considered,  it  dues  not  appear  probable,  that  until  the  human 
heart  is  essentially  changed,  such  an  alteration,  how  desirable  soever 
by  the  weaker  States,  ever  can  be  adopted.  It  may  become  general 
when  ambition  and  national  rivalry  cease  to  sway  the  human  heart, 
but  not  till  then.’  {Hist,  of  Eur.  c.  33.) 

In  spite  of  these  confident  declarations  of  the  Tory  historian 
respecting  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  human  heart  on  the 
subject  of  privateering,  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
sterility  of  the  ocean,  her  ISIajesty  has  actually  announced  that 
she  will  not,  for  the  present,  grant  any  letters  of  marque ;  and 
therefore  the  maritime  war  will  be  waged  against  Russia  exclu¬ 
sively  by  ships  of  the  royal  navy.  By  this  decision,  the  laws  of 
war  by  sea  are  practically  assimilated  to  those  of  war  by  land  : 
for  the  doctrine  of  ‘contraband  of  war,’  though  it  may  be  put 
in  a  less  technical  form,  applies  to  land  as  well  as  to  sea.  No 
general  w’ould  allow  munitions  and  stores  of  war  to  pass  to  the 
enemy  by  inland  communications  which  he  was  able  to  com¬ 
mand,  but  would  use  every  effort  to  intercept  and  capture 
them.* 

How  far  Russia  may  imitate  the  forbearance  of  England,  and 
abstain  from  private  warfare  by  sea,  events  will  soon  show. 
Russia,  indeed,  has  not  the  means  of  equipping  many  privateers 
from  her  own  ports ;  but  a  rumour  has  reached  us,  that  the 
Em{)eror  will  issue  his  letters  of  marque  to  the  subjects  of 
neutral  States,  for  the  purpose  of  molesting  the  trade  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  we  conclude,  of  France  likewise.  The  law  of 
England  prohibits  a  British  subject  from  accepting  letters  of 
marque  under  such  circumstances,  and  neutral  privateering  is, 
according  to  Vatel,  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nations.  ‘It  is  an 
‘  infamous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  foreigners,’  he  says,  ‘  to 
‘  take  out  commissions  from  a  prince,  in  order  to  commit 
‘  piratical  depredations  on  a  nation  which  is  perfectly  innocent 
‘  with  respect  to  them.’  (b.  3.  §  229.)  If  neutrals  accept  letters 

*  The  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  capturing  merchant  ships, 
and  the  consequent  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  war  by  sea  to  those  of 
war  by  land,  was  advocated  by  this  Journal  in  the  year  1806,  in  an 
article  on  ‘The  Frauds  of  the  Neutral  Flags.’  (Vol.  viii.  p.  13.) 
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of  marque  from  Russia,  England  would,  if  this  doctrine  be 
recognised,  be  justified  in  treating  such  privateers  as  pirates. 

After  a  peace  of  nearly  forty  years,  England  enters  upon  a 
European  war,  with  her  political  and  social  institutions  invi¬ 
gorated  by  the  reforms  introduced  since  1830,  and  with  her 
finances  placed  on  a  sound  basis  by  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the 
last  dccad.  She  at  least  need  not  fear  that  operation  of  war 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  orator,  consists  in  searching  out 
the  rotten  parts  of  the  political  fabric.  She  enters  upon  the 
war  reluctantly,  and  with  no  ambitious  projects  of  aggrandise¬ 
ment,  but  from  a  sense  of  national  obligation  ;  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  the  -weak  against  the  strong ;  to  resist  the  encroaching 
policy  of  an  unscrupulous  despot  and  to  protect  British  in¬ 
terests  by  maintaining  a  just  equilibrium  of  power  in  Europe. 
She  might,  a  year  ago,  have  formed  a  convention  with  Russia 
for  a  prospective  partition  of  Turkey,  and  might  subsequently 
have  connived  at  the  silent  employment  of  proper  means  for 
accelerating  the  contingency  upon  which  the  convention  was  to 
take  effect.  She  has  preferred  being  the  defender  of  the 
oppressed,  to  becoming  the  accomplice  of  the  spoiler.  But  just 
wars  are  not  always  short  and  decisive.  We  must  not  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  a  Russian  war  is  an  enterprise  of  vast 
magnitude  ;  that  the  country  is  distant  and  difficult  of  approach  ; 
that  its  population  is  large;  and  that  all  its  resources  are 
wielded  by  a  single  ruler,  —  haughty,  unbending,  unaccustomed 
to  opposition,  unexpectedly  foiled  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
favourite  project,  semi-oriental  in  his  character,  forming  his 
plans  with  the  sagacity  of  an  European,  and  executing  them 
with  the  recklessness  of  an  Asiatic.  Taken  in  the  whole,  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  embark  in  the  contest  are  indeed 
such  as  to  give  us  a  reasonable  assurance  of  success ;  but  if  the 
hostilities  should  be  of  long  duration,  England  will  at  least  be 
able  to  remember  with  satisfaction  that,  at  the  very  outset,  she 
took  effectual  measures  for  diminishing  the  evils  of  war,  and  for 
bringing  it  within  the  influences  of  rules  suited  to  the  advanced 
civilisation  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


NOTE. 

In  Art.  V.  of  our  last  Number,  p.  173.,  we  have,  through  inadvertence, 
done  an  injustice  to  New  College  at  Oxford.  In  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  William  of  Wykeham,  we  stated  that  scholars  are 
chosen  from  Winchester  to  New  College,  not  by  merit,  but  by  favour. 
It  is  true  that  places  upon  the  foundation  at  Winchester  are  bestowed 
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by  favour,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  admissions  from  Winchester 
to  New  College  are  determined  solely  by  merit,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
aminations  are  conducted  on  the  fairest  principles.  We  owe  the 
correction  of  an  error  into  which  we  were  undesignedly  led  to  the 
courtesy  of  a  Fellow  of  New  College. 


ERRATUM. 

In  No.  201.  p.  118.  note,  for  ‘that  noble  foundation,’  read  ‘the 
noble  foundation  at  Durham.* 


No.  CCIII.  will  he  published  in  July. 
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Blind,  The,  their  works  and  ways,  review  of  books  and  reports  re¬ 
lating  to,  61 — ‘Eyes  and  No-eyes,’  61-2 — difficulty  those  born 
blind  experience  of  realising  what  light  or  colour  is,  62-3  —  also 
space  and  distance,  64  —  mental  activity  of  the  blind  when  once 
thoroughly  interested,  65  —  difference  in  the  capacities  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  blind,  65-6 — their  deep  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
consciousness  of  power,  evidenced  in  Milton,  67-8 — their  diligence, 
thoughtfulness,  keenness  and  sensibility  of  mind  and  feeling,  68-9 
— the  blind  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  69  —  proportion  of  the  blind 
to  the  whole  population,  69,  and  note  —  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  to  read,  70 — alphabetical  and  arbitrary  systems,  71,  and  note 
—  Alston’s  alphabetical  system,  71-3,  and  extract  —  Lucas’s  arbi¬ 
trary  system,  73-6 — Mr.  Frere’s  arbitrary  system,  76-82 — Mr. 
Moon’s  system,  82-4 — comparative  prices  of  books  printed  for  the 
blind,  84 — the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  blind,  84-5 — their 
love  of  Music,  85 — their  method  of  learning  to  write,  85 — their 
ciphering  frame,  85-6  —  Saunderson,  the  blind  mathematician,  86 
— Huber,  the  blind  naturalist  of  Geneva,  86-7 — remarkable  cases 
of  Metcalfe,  Davidson,  Dr.  Moyes,  Blacklock,  Holman,  and  other 
blind  men,  87-8  and  notes  —  the  Blind  Asylum  in  St.  George’s 
Fields,  88 — a  visit  to  the  work  rooms,  89-91 — necessity  of  fully 
developing  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  blind,  92-3. 

Buckingham  Papers.  See  Russell  (^Lord  John). 

C 

Codification,  review  of  Parliamentary  Papers  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Greaves’ 
pamphlet  on,  573— progress  of  Codification  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  573-4 — a  Digest  of  the  laws  approved  of  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  country,  and  successive  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors,  574 — aversion  of  the  Judges  thereto,  574-5 — reasons  as¬ 
signed  by  them  for  the  objection  they  take  against  the  proposed 
Code,  575-7 — those  reasons  examined,  577-9 —  Sir  Samuel  Komilly’s 
views  favourable  to  a  General  Digest,  580 — errors  of  judgment 
into  which  the  Judges  have  fallen  from  not  having  duly  examined 
the  proposed  measure,  580-1.  ^ 


Consumption  of  Food  in  the  United  Kingdom.  See  United  King¬ 
dom^  consumption  of  food  in  the. 

E 

Ecclesiastical  Economy,  Bills  relating  to,  94 — the  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
venues,  94-S,  and  notes  —  their  management,  98-9  —  a  poor  clergy 
not  necessarily  a  virtuous  one,  99 — actual  receipt  of  a  rector  whose 
annual  income  from  the  Church  is  1000/.,  100-1— erroneous  notions 
on  the  vast  wealth  of  the  clergy,  101 — their  emoluments  compared 
with  those  of  eminent  practitioners  in  law  and  medicine,  102-3 — 
Sydney  Smith’s  ‘Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,’  103-4 — private 
income  in  many  cases  more  than  ecclesiastical  income,  105 — mo¬ 
tives  by  w'hich  those  who  enter  the  Church  as  a  profession  are 
generally  led,  106-7 — clerical  adventurers,  108-10 — Dr.  Chalmers 
in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  sinecures.  111 — real  cause  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  112-3  —  advantages  thereof  to 
the  whole  body,  113  —  ignorance  prevalent  on  ecclesiastical  sub¬ 
jects,  113-4  —  the  curates,  114 — pecuniary  disinterestedness  of  the 
profession,  115  —  episcopal  incomes,  116  —  principal  features  in 
Lord  Blandford’s  Bill,  117  —  necessity  of  providing  means  for  im¬ 
proving  and  extending  the  education  of  the  clergy,  118 — private 
colleges,  119 — ordination  fees,  and  fees  and  salaries  to  solicitors 
acting  as  officers  of  the  Boards  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  119-20  —  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  subdividing  overgrown  parishes  as  to  providing  the 
necessary  funds,  120-1  —  Dr.  Phillimore’s  proposed  remedy  objec¬ 
tionable,  121-3 — on  purchasing  advowsons  and  presentations,  124, 
and  notes — flaws  in  Dr.  Phillimore’s  arguments,  125-6 — the  Irish 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  126 — tithes  and  church  rates,  127-8  — 
Mr.  Allen’s  suggestion,  128-9 — concluding  remarks,  129. 

Erratum,  632. 

F 

French  Protestant  Refugees,  history  of  the,  review  of,  454 — im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  information  contained  in  Mr.  Weiss’s  book, 
454-5— his  principal  predecessors  in  the  same  line  of  history,  455-6 
in  what  consist  the  main  defects  of  his  work,  456-8  —  what  the 
real  business  of  the  historian  should  be,  458-9— personal  motives 
and  acts  now  lost  in  the  machinery  of  great  social  bodies,  459-60 
— Mr.  Weiss’s  book  indebted  for  its  most  marked  features  and  best 
developed  characters  to  two  other  works  by  M.  Sayous  and 
M.  Bartholmes,  460-1  —  principal  features  of  the  Protestant  emi¬ 
gration,  461-73 — hospitable  reception  experienced  by  the  French 
refugees  in  all  the  Protestant  countries,  473-4  —  Defoe’s  ‘True- 
born  Englishman,’  474-5  —  notice  of  various  books  describing  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  French  Protestants,  475-7  —  General 
Schomberg,  and  the  Marquis  of  Kuvigny,  477-9 — satirical  view  of 
French  Protestant  emigrants  given  in  the  ‘  Spectator,’  and  in 
Hogarth’s  ‘Noon,’  480-1 — this  brought  about  by  the  many  scandals 
amongst  them,  481-2 — dangerous  nature  of  their  religious  fanati- 
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cism,  482-3— ill-will  ao^ainst  them  on  account  of  their  interference 
in  politics,  483-4  —  their  general  behaviour  and  morals  highly 

•  spoken  of  by  Skelton  and  others,  485  —  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  485-6 — French  congregations  insensibly  absorbed  in  the 
English  community,  486-7 — Jacques  Saurin,  487-8 — his  sermons 

•  and  independent  bearing,  489-93. 

G 

Government  Education  Measures  for  Poor  and  Rich,  Parliamentary 
Bills  and  Reports  on,  158 — general  view  of  the  subject  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Education,  158-61 — extract  from  Mr.  Tremenheere’s  ‘  Notes 
‘on  Public  Subjects  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,’  161 — 
Lord  John  Russel’s  praiseworthy  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Eklucational 
Reform,  162  —  three  of  the  principal  points  in  which  it  still  lags 
behind  the  wants  of  the  age,  162-3  —  necessity  of  extending  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  most  destitute  and  degraded  classes,  163-9 — plans 
proposed  to  infuse  life  into  the  education  of  the  middle  classes, 
162-72 — reform  of  the  Universities  and  public  schools,  172-7 — 
how  are  fellowships  to  be  thrown  open?  177-83  —  Government 
measures  of  reform  directly  affecting  the  Universities,  183-6 — 
University  Extension,  186-9 — on  the  reorganisation  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  body,  189-93  —  proposition  to  endow  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  professorships,  193 — inert  state  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
at  Oxford,  193-4 — paucity  of  enlightened  and  energetic  pastors  in 
the  Church  of  England,  194-5 — concluding  remarks,  195-6. 

I 

Italian  Autobiographies,  recent,  review  of,  557 — remarks  on  ‘  Lorenzo 
‘  Benoni,’  and  ‘  Castellamonte,’  557-8  —  Marie  Louise,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Parma,  ib. — rise  and  progress  of  the  revolution  in 
Parma,  588-9 — want  of  foresight  and  organisation  among  the 
leaders,  559 — consequent  failure  of  the  badly  conducted  attempt, 
560 — serious  and  manly  tone  of  the  ‘  Lorenzo  Benoni,’  ib. — some 
account  of  its  author,  5W-1  — public  education  in  Piedmont,  561-4, 
and  extracts — the  government  of  the  State  precisely  analogous  to 
the  bad  system  of  education  adopted  in  the  universities,  564 — 
general  torpor  or  frivolity  pervading  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
565  —  the  higher  class  of  Italian  revolutionists  honourably  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  their  countrymen  by  their  high  intellect,  noble 
patriotism,  and  exalted  motives,  56& — several  such  mentioned  by 
name,  566-7 — evidence  in  the  autobiography  of  Lorenzo  Benoni  of 
its  author’s  fine  intellect,  pure  moral  character,  and  genial  nature, 
567— cause  of  the  prime  movers  and  chief  actors  in  Italian  revolu¬ 
tions  being  generally  so  young,  567-8,  and  extracts — the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  1831  compared  with  those  of  1848,  569 — Piedmont  then 
and  now,  570 — encouragement  for  Italy  to  be  derived  from  the 
successful  exertions  of  the  Piedmontese  constitutionalists,  571 — 
and  from  the  present  state  of  Europe,  572-3. 

Judges  {the),  on  Codification.  See  Codification. 
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Loche,  John,  the  Works  of,  review  of,  383 — influence  of  John  Locke 
over  the  intellectual  world,  and  causes  thereof,  383-4 — his  principal 
characteristics,  385-8 — his  contrast  with  German  philosophers, 
388-9 — his  love  of  truth,  389-90 — his  learning,  patient  excogita¬ 
tion,  and  independence  of  authority,  390-1,  and  note — his  powers 
of  observation  and  union  of  comprehensiveness  and  sagacity,  392-4 
— his  insensibility  to  all  the  forms  of  the  Beautiful,  394-5 — his 
sense  of  humour  and  his  powers  of  raillery,  395-7,  and  extracts — 
his  plain,  homely,  and  practical  style,  398-9 — his  moral  excellences, 
especially  his  prudence,  399-400— his  independence  and  rectitude 
of  character,  400-1  —  his  social  and  conversational  habits,  401-2, 
and  extract —  remarks  on  his  Philosophy,  — his  ‘  Essay  on  the 

Understanding,’  432-4 — many  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  Sen¬ 
sational  school  charged  upon  him,  404-6 — his  expressions  some¬ 
times  inconsistent,  406 — his  plain  and  reiterated  avowal  that  he 
traces  human  knowledge  not  to  one,  but  to  two  distinct  sources, 
viz.  Sensation  or  lieflection,  407-8,  and  extract  and  note — M. 
Cousin’s  complaint  that  Locke  is  self-contradictory  considered, 
408-9 — his  charge  against  Locke  for  being  the  head  of  the  Sen¬ 
sational  school,  409-14 — many  passages  of  his  Essay  wherein  he 
proves  the  absurdity  and  untenableness  of  the  arguments  and 
position  of  the  Sensationalists,  414-8 — his  definition  of  ‘cause’ 
and  ‘  substance,’  418-20,  and  extract,  —  further  proofs  in  Locke’s 
‘  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,’  and  in  his  ‘  Commentary  on  Paul’s 
‘  Epistles,’  of  his  opposition  to  the  views  maintained  by  the  Sen¬ 
sationalists,  420-1 — Leibnitz’s  fair  view  of  Locke’s  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  4i^*2 — conclusive  evidence  as  to  Locke’s  real  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  sensation  and  reflection,  422-8 — strictures  on  the 
unfair  treatment  Locke  has  met  from  M.  Cousin,  428-34  —  M. 
Cousin  justified  in  charging  Mr.  Locke  with  want  of  method  and 
occasional  obscurity,  434-40  —  Locke’s  indefensible  notions  of 
‘personal  identity,’  440-41 — his  over-estimate  of  education,  441-2 
— his  chapter  on  ‘Power,’  442-3  —  M.  Cousin’s  objections  thereto, 
443 — controversy  on  the  ‘  Freedom  of  the  Will,'  444-53,  and  notes, 
— concluding  remarks,  453-4. 


Madras  {Presidency  of).  Public  Works  in,  notice  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
system  of  superintending  and  executing,  130 — the  system  of  irri¬ 
gation,  130-2 — astonishing  increase  in  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  produce,  132-3 — the  two  systems  of  channels  and  tanks,  133-4 
• — present  state  of  the  tanks  and  reservoirs,  134-5 — certain  remu¬ 
neration  for  capital  expended  in  irrigation,  135-6 — instance  of  im¬ 
provement  by  irrigation  in  the  Tinnevelly  district,  136-7,  and 
extracts — loss  occasioned  by  not  maintaining  an  efficient  system  of 
irrigation,  137-8,  and  extract — striking  effects  of  the  extension  of 
irrigation  to  be  found  in  the  delta  of  the  Godavery,  138-9 — similar 
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effects  of  irrigation  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  139 — state  of  the 
roads  in  the  Madras  country,  140-1 — in  the  Tanjore,  the  Salem, 
the  Cuddapah,  and  Bellary  districts,  141-3— efforts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  improve  the  means  of  internal  communication,  143-4— the 
western  Trunk  Road,  and  the  western  road  to  Madras,  144-6 — 
increase  of  trade  and  traffic  in  salt,  146— improvements  in  the  back 
waters  of  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Travancore,  147,  extract  —  the 
port  of  Coringa,  and  efforts  directed  to  making  it  the  principal  port 
ibr  the  shipment  of  cotton,  147-8 — remunerating  returns  on  Go¬ 
vernment  advances  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  148-9— obstacles  in 
the  Ryotwar  system  to  progressive  improvement,  149-52 — sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Commissioners,  152 — onerous  duties  of  a  Board  of 
VV’^orks,  152  5,  and  note — general  view  of  finaqcial  matters  in  the 
Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bengal,  155-7,  and  note. 

Memorials  of  Mr.  Fox.  See  Russell  {Lord  John). 

Mormonites,  /Ac,  review  of  works  concerning,  319-20 — account  of  the 
book  entitled  ‘The  Manuscript  Found,’  320-1 — its  uniform  dul- 
ness,  tameness,  and  nonsense,  and  its  gross  violations  of  grammar, 
31^1 — Joseph  Smith,  322-4  —  Martin  Harris,  324-5  —  Joseph 
Smith’s  ‘revelations,’  325-6  —  Sidney  Rigdon  joins  Smith,  and 
urges  him  to  take  bolder  steps  326-7, — rapid  progress  of  the  Sect, 
327 — the  Mormonites  first  settle  at  Kirtland,  whence  they  remove 
to  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  328 — determined  opposition  of  the 
other  settlers  against  their  remaining  there,  329-30,  and  extract — 
Joseph  Smith  establishes  a  bank,  which  fails  soon  after,  330— his 
revelations  as  to  his  people  returning  to,  and  reconquering  their 
‘Zion,’  331-2 — obliged  to  flee  from  Jackson  County,  and  take 
refuge  with  the  remnant  of  his  proselytes  in  Illinois,  332  —  in¬ 
creasing  with  astonishing  rapidity,  the  Mormonites  establish  a  new 
settlement,  and  build  the  town  of  Nauvoo,  333 — its  rapid  progress, 
and  its  body  of  Militia,  333-4 — correspondence  of  General  Bennett 
with  Joseph  Smith,  334 — a  new  ‘  revelation’  allowing  of  polygamy 
to  Smith  and  all  whom  he  pleased  to  license,  335 — ‘  spiritual  mar- 
‘  riage,’  ih. — rebellion  against  his  authority  and  pretensions,  335-6 
— fatal  result  thereof  to  Joseph  and  Hiram  Smith,  336 — character 
of  the  blasphemous  impostor,  337-8 — Brigham  Young  takes  Smith’s 
place  as  seer,  revelator,  and  president  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints, 
339 — being  again  persecuted  by  their  neighbours,  the  Mormonites 
resolve  to  migrate  in  a  body  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  339-40 
— account  of  their  leaving  Nauvoo  and  journeyings  through  Mis¬ 
souri  on  their  way  to  the  promised  land,  340-3  —  their  sufferings 
during  their  first  winter,  344 — fertility  of  the  soil,  and  wonderful 
prosperity  of  the  new  commonwealth,  ih.  —  their  trade,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  population,  345 — their  systematic  plan  of  founding 
a  new  town,  345-6,  and  car^racte— San  Bernardino  and  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Utah,  346-7  —  indignation  against  Mormon  polygamy, 
348 — active  measures  of  self-defence  taken  by  the  leaders,  349— 
invitation  and  pecuniary  assistance  offered  to  those  of  their  sect  in 
other  countries  to  go  out  itnd  join  them,  349-51 — Mormonism  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  Religion,  351-3  —  their  views  on  the  Resurrection, 
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353-4 — their  peculiar  rite  of  baptism  for  the  dead,  354-5 — grand 
temple  in  which  'place  only  can  this  important  mystery  be  cele¬ 
brated,  355-6 — their  materialising  dogmas,  356-7 — their  tendency 
towards  Polj'theism,  Atheism,  and  Pantheism,  358-9— the  Mormon 
‘pluralistic’  marriage  service,  360-1,  and  extract — these  matri¬ 
monial  innovations  not  exactly  popular  amongst  the  fair  sex,  361-2 
— correspondence  between  Cousin  Abby  and  Cousin  Nelly,  362-4 
— reasons  assigned  in  favour  of  polygamy,  365-6 — Mr.  Gunnison’s 
testimony  as  to  the  bad  effects  of  polygamy  at  Utah,  367 — ‘spi- 
‘  ritual  wifeism,’  367-8 — the  regular  payment  of  tithes  the  chief 
duty  impressed  upon  the  ‘Saints,’  368 — their  festive  meetings, 
368-9,  and  note — remarkable  absence  of  the  devotional  element  in 
their  religion,  369-70  —  their  original  hymns  execrable  both  in 
taste  and  feeling,  371,  and  extracts — immense  and  irresponsible 
power  possessed  by  the  President,  372 — the  hierarchy,  372-3  — 
Brigham  Young,  373-4  —  Orson  Pratt,  and  his  brother  Parley 
Pratt,  374-5— the  skilful  system  of  establishing  Mormonite  mis¬ 
sions  in  foreign  countries,  375-6  —  Mormonites  at  Manchester, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  other  places  in  Great  Britain,  376-7,  and 
no/e— causes  of  the  success  of  Mormonism,  378-80 — its  permanent 
success,  especially  at  Utah,  improbable,  380-2  —  concluding  re¬ 
marks,  382-3. 

Moore,  Thomas,  Memoirs  of,  494 — proofs  of  his  popularity  as  a 
poet,  politician,  and  social  companion,  494-5 — general  outline  of 
his  life : — graduates  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  495  —  is  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1799,  where  he  publishes  his  translation  of  the  ‘  Odes  of 
‘Anacreon,’  which  he  dedicates  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  495-6 — 
extracts  from  letters  to  his  mother,  496-7 — Lord  Moira  appoints 
him  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  Bermuda,  497 — his  duel  w-ith 
Lord  Jeffrey,  498 — is  introduced  to  Lord  Byron,  at  the  dinner- 
table  of  Mr.  Rogers,  in  1811,  499 — Byron’s  fondness  for  his  com¬ 
pany,  ib. — ^joins  the  Kilkenny  theatrical  society,  500 — where  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Dyke,  whom  he  marries, 
ib. — is  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  being  advantaged  by  Lord 
Aloira’s  patronage,  500-2,  and  notes — becomes  a  visitor  at  Holland 
House,  and  exerts  his  talents  in  the  service  of  the  Whigs,  502— 
whilst  composing  his  ‘  I^lla  Rookh,’  supports  himself  by  writing 
newspaper  facetite,  satires,  ‘  Melodies,’  and  songs,  ib.  —  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  of  ‘  Lulla  Rookh,’  503-4 — his  trip  to  Paris,  504 — 
his  Bermuda  misfortune,  504-5 — commences  the  ‘  Life  of  Sheridan,’ 
506 — takes  a  continental  tour  with  Lord  John  Russell,  507  —visits 
Lord  Byron  at  Venice,  507-8 — travels  through  Bologna,  Florenc<;, 
liome,  Ike.,  and  arrives  in  Paris  in  1820,  .509 — his  tender  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  wife,  ib. — returns  to  England,  and  takes  up  his  abode 
at  Sloperton  Cottage,  ib. — composes  his  ‘  l^oves  of  the  Angels,’  and 
the  ‘Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance,’  509-10 — justly  open  to  tho 
charge  of  mis-statement  in  his  ‘Life  of  Sheridan,’  510-1,  and  note 
— that  biography  a  work,  nevertheless,  of  great  merit,  511,  and 
extract— numerous  instances  in  the  Diary  of  Moore’s  application 
to  his  literary  labours,  511-2  —  after  completing  his  ‘Life  of 
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‘  Sheridan,*  Moore  pays  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford, 
512 — enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  people  of  Edinburgh  when  he 
goes  to  the  theatre  in  company  with  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Thomson,  ib. — Lord  Jeffrey’s  favourable  opinion  of  the 
‘  Life  of  Sheridan,*  ib.  and  called  to  Dublin  on  account  of 

the  illness  and  death  of  his  father,  ib. — liberal  offer  of  the  lord* 
lieutenant.  Lord  Wellesley,  513  —  writes  facetious  and  satirical 
verses  for  ‘  The  Times  ’  newspaper,  ib. — causes  of  his  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  realised  by  every¬ 
thing  he  produced,  ib. — history  of  the  gift,  sale,  and  ultimate  de¬ 
struction  of  Lord  Byron’s  ‘Memoirs,*  513-5,  and  note — familiarity 
of  the  style  of  conversation  at  Bowooil,  515-6,  and  extract — terms 
of  remuneration  settled  for  his  ‘  Epicurean  *  and  ‘  Life  of  Byron,* 
516 — state  of  political  parties  in  1826-8,  517 — death  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Anastasia,  in  1829,  ib. — having  finished  the  ‘Noti'-es  of  the 
‘  Life  of  Byron,*  Moore  sets  to  work  to  collect  materials  for  that  of 
I..ord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  ib. —  visits  Ireland,  where  he  makes  a 
speech  to  two  or  three  thousand  people,  which  is  most  enthu¬ 
siastically  received,  ib. — paucity  of  ‘  adventures,’  properly  so  called, 
in  these  Memoirs,  U>. — Moore’s  political  opinions,  518 — charge 
brought  against  Moore  by  some  newspapers  of  liaving  ‘  dangled 
‘  upon  the  great,*  completely  groundless,  518-9 — his  admirable 
tact  and  go^  sense  in  -his  intercourse  with  the  nubility  of  both 
sexes,  519 — eminent  and  estimable  persons  amongst  his  intimate 
friends,  ib. — remarks  upon  the  pride  Moore  lelt  in  being  able  to 
record  the  favour  with  which  his  friends  regarded  him,  519-21 — 
Mrs.  Moore’s  amiable  and  domestic  virtues,  521 — many  witticisms 
and  excellent  sayings  of  Sydney  Smith,  Luttrell,  Rogers,  Robert 
Smith,  Jekyll,  and  others,  recorded  in  his  Diary,  521-4,  and 
extracts — observations  regarding  Lord  John  Russell’s  editorial 
notes  and  preface,  524-5 — his  description  of  Sydney  Smith’s  won¬ 
derful  colloquial  powers,  525-6,  and  extract. 

N 

National  Gallery^  the.  Report  of,  review  of,  526 — origin  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  and  management  of  the  National  Gallery,  526-7  —  zeal, 
patience,  and  impartiality  with  which  tlie  Committee  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  duties,  527 — four  principal  heads  into  which  the 
Committee  have  divided  their  subject,  527-8 — the  existing  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Gallery,  528-31 — the  general  results  of  such  manage¬ 
ment,  531 — especially  as  regards  the  preservation  and  cleaning  of 
the  pictures,  531-9 — results  of  the  present  management  on  the 
acquisition  of  pictures,  especially  by  purchase,  539-40— few  of  the 
early  painters  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  and  of  the  greatest 
ones  of  Spain  and  France,  represented  in  oiir  Gallery,  540-1 — 
what  and  liow  purchases  have  been  made,  541-5 — evidence  of  mis¬ 
management  brought  out  before  the  Committee,  545-6 — resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Committee  for  the  future  control  of  the  N  ational 
Gallery,  546-7 — views  of  Mr.  Dyce,  Mr.  Foril,  and  Sir  Charles 
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Eostlake  as  to  the  expediency  of  appointing  a  supreme  dictator  to 
have  the  management  of  the  national  pictures,  548-9 — impolicy 
and  injustice  of  impugning  every  act  of  the  Trustees,  549,  note — 
proposition  by  Sir  Ciiarles  Eastlake  to  place  the  National  Glallery 
under  the  management  of  a  permanent  board,  549-51 — anxiety  of 
the  Committee  to  discover  a  safe  and  effective  mode  of  picture¬ 
cleaning,  551,  and  note — their  views  regarding  the  making  a 
national  gallery  of  paintings  instructive  as  well  as  interesting,  552, 
and  extract — proposed  sites  on  which  to  erect  the  new  National 
Gallery,  552-& 

Note  to  Article  /.,  315-7. 

Note,  631-2. 


O 


Ottoman  Empire,  the,  review  of  books  treating  of,  282-3 — brief 
summary  of  the  state  of  affairs  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  283-4 
peculiar  position  of  the  Christians  under  Mussulman  rule,  284-5 — 
probable  future  for  Turkey,  285 — her  lessons  in  military  and  naval 
war  under  French,  Prussian,  and  English  oflScers,  286-7 — proofs 
of  incurable  decay  in  Mussulman  domination,  287 — the  want  of 
roads  and  the  bad  tenure  of  land,  288-9,  and  extract* — the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  an  organised  system  of  rapacity  and 
corruption,  290-2 — vicious  mode  of  raising  the  revenue,  292 — 
unstable  condition  of  the  government,  293-5 — the  Christians  still 
subject  to  many  grievances,  295-6 — the  Gul  Khana  edict,  296-8, 
extract — contest  between  Christianity  and  Islamism,  298  —  present 
actual  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  299-9— difficulty  of  re¬ 
conciling  the  Christian  and  Turkish  elements,  300-1 — the  difficulty 
still  further  complicated  by  the  Greeks,  301-2 — activity  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  Greek  traders,  302-3 — education  general  amongst  the 
Greeks,  304 — cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  Turkish  Empire  upon 
Rayahs,  304-5 — all  Europe  requires  some  efficient  barrier  against 
Russian  encroachment,  305 — the  Christian  populations  of  the  East 
by  no  means  anxious  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  305-6 — in  supporting  Turkey  against  Russian  aggression, 
England  has  no  intention  of  encouraging  the  oppressive  policy 
pursued  by  Turkey  against  the  Christians,  307  —  Turkey’s  first 
successes  against  Russia  by  no  means  decisive  of  her  superiority, 
308-9 — the  Danubian  Principalities,  310-1 — the  question  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Christians  considered,  311-2 — concluding  observations, 
312-4. 


Parliamentary  Legislation,  the  Machinery  of,  review  of  reports, 
returns,  and  books  relating  to,  243-4 — necessity  of  organisation  and 
system,  244 — increase  in  the  powers  and  activity  of  Parliament, 

244- 5 — our  Parliamentary  forms  lag  behind  our  requirements, 

245- 6— our  reverence  for  custom  and  precedent,  246-7 — the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  onerous  duties,  247-8  — 
long  sessions,  and  unseasonable  hours,  248-51 — heavy  ‘  business  for 
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‘  the  day,'  251 — Parliamentary  Committees,  252-3— confusion  of 
subjects,  and  absence  of  classification  in  the  business  of  the  House, 
254-6 — accumulation  of  crude  measures  as  the  close  of  the  Session 
approaches,  256-60 — useful  rule  adopted  by  the  present  Speaker, 
260-1 — Committees  of  Supply,  and  Ways  and  Means,  261-3 — Satur¬ 
day  sittings,  263 — modifications  of  our  Parliamentary  rules  and  re¬ 
gulations  in  the  American  House  of  Representatives  and  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  264 — long  debates,  and  provisions  against 
their  becoming  frequent,  264-5 — la  cloture,  and  the  one  hour  rule, 
265— expedients  suggested  for  bringing  the  Session  to  a  close  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  266 — new  financial  year,  267-8 — 
important  question  relating  to  the  interior  organisation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  268-9 — Committees  of  the  whole  House  and  Select  Com¬ 
mittees,  269-70 — proposition  to  revive  the  ancient  Grand  Com¬ 
mittees,  270-2 — the  liistory  of  the  repeal  of  the  Advertisement 
Duty,  272-3 — the  experiment  of  Grand  Committees  further  con¬ 
sidered,  273-4 — the  examples  of  France  and  America,  274-5 — on 
the  drawing  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  276-8 — present  inefficient 
system  of  committees  on  Private  Bills,  279-81 — Mr.  Cardwell’s 
proposition  for  an  improved  constitution  of  railway  committees, 
281 — concluding  observations,  282. 

Presidency  of  Madras.  See  Madras  {Presidency  of). 

K 

Russell  {Lord  John),  his  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  Buckingham 
Papers,  review  of,  1 — Memorials  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  whom  collated 
and  published,  1-2 — the  Buckingham  Papers,  and  the  numerous  edi¬ 
torial  blunders  contained  therein,  2-4,  and  notes — Mr.  Fox’s  first 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
4 — his  gambling  habits,  5,  and  extract — resigns  his  seat  in  1772,  ib. 
— first  breach  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  5-6 — incurs  liabi¬ 
lities  by  his  deep  play  to  the  amount  of  140,000/.,  6,  and  note — 
incenses  George  III.  by  his  independent  conduct,  7,  and  note — 
puts  an  end  to  his  connexion  with  Lord  North,  and  goes  into 
Opposition,  8 — his  conduct  on  the  American  war,  8-10,  and 
notes  and  extracts — his  success  in  Opposition,  10— endeavours 
made  to  gain  him  over  to  join  Lord  North’s  Ministry,  10-1,  and 
extract  and  note — the  King’s  determined  spirit  against  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  12-3 — fresh  overtures  for  the  formation  of  a  Coalition 
Government,  13-5 — opposed  by  the  King,  15,  and  ex/rac/— curious 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  North  to  the  King,  15-6,  and  extract 
— Lord  Holland's,  Mr.  Allen’s,  and  Lord  John  Russell’s  remarks 
thereon,  16,  and  extract — Parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  in  1780-2,  17 — George  llL’s  determined  resolution  to  keep 
them  out  of  power,  17-8 — Lord  North’s  resignation,  18,  and  extract 
— history  of  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry,  18-22,  and  notes 
and  extracts — Fox’s  separation  from  Lord  Shelburne,  ascribed  to 
their  misunderstandings  respecting  the  exact  duties  of  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Secretaries,  23-4 — account  of  Mr.  Oswald’s  mission  to 
Paris  to  negotiate  with  Franklin  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
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24*37,  and  notes  and  extracts — Lord  Holland’s  remarks  on  this 
resignation  of  Mr.  Fox,  37 — Mr.  Fox's  own  account,  37-8— Lord 
Shelburne,  38-40,  and  no/es— remarks  on  Mr.  Fox’s  rupture  with 
that  Alinister,  40-3 — abortive  efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  induce  Mr.  Fox 
to  return  to  office,  43-4,  and  extract  and  notes — he  joins  the  new 
Administration  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  with  Lord  North, 
45-6 — this  a  very  ill-advised  step,  46-8,  and  notes — George  III.’s 
dislike  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  48-50 — opening  of  the  Session, 
with  Pitt  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  50-1,  and  notes — supposed 
injury  done  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  51,  note — Mr.  Fox’s  India  Bill  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and 
consequent  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  52 — Mr.  Pitt 
forms  a  Government,  52-3 — and  maintains  it  for  sixteen  years,  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
adherents,  53-5 — Mr.  Pitt’s  India  Bill,  55-6 — anxiety  of  the  King 
lest  Fox  should  prove  successful,  56-7 — Lord  John  Russell’s 
remarks  upon  the  effects  of  the  Coalition,  and  the  consequent  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Whig  party,  58 — concluding  observations  respecting 
our  Parliamentary  Constitution,  58-60. 

T 

Thackeray's  Works,  review  of,  196 — his  ‘Vanity  Fair,’  196-7— 
characters  of  Amelia  and  Becky,  197 — interview  between  Mr. 
Sedley  and  Captain  Dobbin,  -B,  extract — quarrel  between  Mrs. 

Sedley  and  Amelia,  198-9,  extract — George  Osborne  and  William 
Dobbin,  199-200,  extract — Becky’s  method  of  leading  Amelia  into 
a  second  marriage,  200,  extract — Amelia’s  son,  and  her  grief  at 
parting  with  him,  201-2 — skilful  delineation  of  the  character  of 
Amelia,  202 — Becky  the  impersonation  of  intellect  without  virtue, 
203 — her  thoughts  while  visiting  at  a  country-house,  in  which  she 
formerly  lived  os  governess,  203-4,  extract — her  up-hill  and  almost 
hopeless  career,  204-5 — Captain  Rawdon  Crawley,  205,  extract — 
three  partings  on  the  eve  of  Quatre  Bras,  205-7,  extract — Becky 
amongst  the  fashionables  of  London,  207-8,  extract — Becky’s  down¬ 
ward  course,  208-9 — Mr.  Thackeray’s  mistake  in  making  his  comic 
characters  murderers,  209-10 — his  ‘Pendennis,’  210-2 — conver¬ 
sation  between  Captain  Costigan  and  his  daughter,  the  Fotherin- 
gay,  213-4,  extract — whether  sensitive  or  impassible  natures  make 
the  best  actors,  214 — Johnson’s  and  Diderot’s  opinion  on  the  matter, 
214-5 — Major  Pendennis,  215-6 — Miss  Blanche  Amory,  a  contrast 
with  Becky  Sliarp,  216-7 — conversation  between  Sir  Francis 
Clavering  and  Captain  Strong,  217-8,  extract — Becky  a  simple 
character,  Blanche  an  inconsistent  one,  219 — the  Simple,  the 
Mixed,  and  the  Inconsistent  in  fictitious  characters,  219-20 — tlie 
Simple  character  that  most  frequently  depicted  by  the  poet,  220-1 
— fine  illustrations  of  the  Mixed  character  in  Shukspeare’s  Henry 
the  Filth  and  Hotspur,  221 — the  Inconsistent  character,  as  drawn 
by  Poja;,  Cervantes,  and  Shakspeare,  222-3 — Othello,  223-5 — Mr, 
Thackeray's  Blanche  and  Rawdon  Crawley,  two  of  his  best  drawn 
inconsistent  characters,  225-6 — his  Artliur  Pendennis  a  mixed 


character,  226 — his  ‘Esmond,’  227-32 — scenes  from  the  first 
volume,  233-4,  extracts — the  character  of  Beatrix,  234-7,  and 
extracts — the  Jesuit  Father  Holt  and  James  the  Third,  237 — the 
autlior’s  vivid  description  of  still  life,  238-9,  extracts — his  defects, 
239-40 — his  merits,  241 — his  ‘English  Humourists,’  241-2 — con¬ 
cluding  remarks,  242-3. 

U 

United  Kingdom,  consumption  of  food  in  the,  review  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Papers  relating  to,  581 — importance  of  ascertaining  the  effects 
on  the  country  of  the  Acts  of  1846,  and  other  Acts  establishing 
freedom  of  trade,  582 — the  principle  of  Free  Trade  as  it  affects 
Bread,  582-3— statistical  information  respecting  wheat  and  other 
grains,  583 — important  and  encouraging  facts  deducible  therefrom, 
584 — want  of  correct  information  regarding  the  annual  home  pro¬ 
duction  of  food,  584-5 — such  correct  information  a  great  desideratum 
and  one  easily  to  be  procured,  585-6 — memorial  to  Government 
from  the  merchants  of  London  praying  that  measures  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  grievance,  586 — the  effect  of  Free  Trade  on  Sugar, 
586-7 — increased  consumption  of  Tea  since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  re¬ 
duction  of  the  duty,  587 — abundance  of  Parliamentary  and  other 
evidence  to  prove  that  cheapness  of  bread,  tea,  sugar,  and  other 
necessaries  of  civilised  life,  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  labouring 
classes,  588-9 — examination  of  statistics  relied  on  by  Protectionists 
as  proving  their  views,  589-90 — advantages  enjoyed  by  the  coun¬ 
try  under  a  Free  Trade  policy  during  times  of  scarcity,  590-1  — 
important  and  conclusive  fact  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  591 — the 
consumption  of  Animal  Food  in  the  United  Kingdom,  592 — im¬ 
portant  facts  elicited  and  established  by  the  results  of  the  measures 
for  cheapening  Sugar,  592-603 — their  effects  on  the  produce  of 
sugar  in  the  West  India  Islands,  603-5 — the  demand  made  by  the 
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